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To the memory of the Grateful Dead, 
and for Billy, Bobby, Mickey, and Phil 
for carrying on. 


The attempt to make sense 
of trying to make sense 

of something that possibly 
makes no sense 

makes a sense of its own; 
a sense often more akin 

to music than to reason. 


—Robert Hunter, “A Note on Method,” A Strange Music, 1991 


A neighbor’s son asks 

if he can borrow 

anything we still possess 
from the Sixties: 
bell-bottoms, peace symbols, 
beads, bandannas, anything. 


I feel ancient, 

a shard of brief 
archeological interest, 

and wonder how many teens 
will slouch into his party 

in old clothes, a compliment, 
I suppose, 


but one Id rather not be paid. 


Still, I root up 
a Grateful Dead teeshirt, 


my wife, a blouse she once wore, 


spectacularly diaphanous. 
She tries it on; skeletons 
in top-hats sashay 

across my regal belly. 


Inspired, I play 

a scratchy vinyl anthem 
on our finicky turntable, 
and we dance, memories 
of music and youth 
trancing our feet and hips. 


The door opens, 
our neighbor’s son stares 
as if he’s caught us naked. 


Halloween Costume Party 


Bob Cooperman 
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Introduction 


“When the Secrets All Are Told’—The Discourse of Grateful 
Dead Studies 


Phil Lesh, bassist for the Grateful Dead, once called the band’s work 
“electric chamber music . . . the music of friends” (Brooks 20). He wasn’t 
posturing. A classically trained musician with perfect pitch, his background 
included study with Italian avant-garde composer Luciano Berio, as well as 
earlier stints performing with an orchestra as a violinist and with a jazz band 
as a trumpeter. But while he and his bandmates appreciated and demanded 
sophistication and rigor in their music and in their analysis of it, they also 
understood the primacy of the social underpinning of their craft. It was that 
close association that made them a band, forged in the cultural ferment of the 
Bay Area in the sixties and fueled by a camaraderie and dedication to their art 
that propelled marathon practice sessions and a deep commitment to live 
performance. Many rock bands, including several of the Dead’s peers, 
demonstrated a similar level of commitment, but they lacked some critical 
element that made the Dead the most successful band to emerge from San 
Francisco in the 1960s: the reservoir of deep learning, the relentless push to 
experiment and learn and grow, the determination to pursue their muse 
together, onstage, wherever that carried them. The Dead’s success relied on 
all of these factors, although it would be a mistake to say that this was always 
clear at the time. The road to their success is mapped with its fair share of 
failures, recorded in the harsh light of popular media and minutely detailed in 
an extraordinary recorded legacy, both of which exposed their missteps, 
foibles, and deviations from those lofty ideals in a white-hot scrutiny that few 
artists—or humans—could endure and emerge with reputation untarnished. 
What makes the Grateful Dead unique is not so much what they said, 
though, but how they said it: Theirs was the message that the electric 
conversation between those friends was everything. Their art was about that 
interaction, live and in the moment, with an actively engaged audience. As 
early as 1971, two critics noted that during the second set of a concert, “On a 
good night, at this point, the group and the audience become one. That’s what 
happens and it doesn’t even make sense on paper. Which is why so many 
people are religious about the Dead, having been through the experience, 
while those who haven’t refuse to believe” (Robinson and Zwerling 150). The 
band agreed. As Lesh recalled, “we used to say that every place we played 
was church and that’s what it was like. A pretty far out church but that’s how 
we felt” (Platt 40). This book is more than just an exploration of that 
interaction; it is also a manifestation of it. The pieces gathered here reflect that 
kind of interaction transplanted to academic soil, a scholarly discourse about 


the band, their music, and its reception that somehow embodies qualities 
defined by and imbued in the subject itself. It is a discourse that is interesting 
on many levels, for many reasons that go beyond its subject, as several 
scholars have begun to trace; the range of disciplines involved and the degree 
to which they communicate across the often wide divides separating them is 
fascinating and nonpareil. But this book begins with more fundamental 
questions, which have to do with the nature of the discourse and its complex 
relationships with the academy and with the subject that lies at the heart of 
that discourse. There have been several anthologies of scholarship on the 
Grateful Dead phenomenon; this volume addresses that growing body of 
literature by exploring what this discourse is. What does it mean? And why 
does it matter? 

The pieces gathered here span more than a decade of work, a time that 
marks the first maturation of Dead studies, although the perspectives of some 
authors—lyricist John Perry Barlow, psychologist Stanley Krippner— 
document that discourse’s first flowering in the 1960s. Since those early, 
inchoate beginnings, that discourse has gradually increased in scope, rigor, 
and participants in a broad arc that mimics (and even participates in) the 
band’s own artistic and cultural trajectory. Today the academic literature 
documenting that discourse has accreted into a respectable bibliography, one 
largely defined by the work of members of a vibrant scholarly community that 
regularly meets at the Southwest/Texas American and Popular Culture 
Association annual conference. Those meetings have provided a forum for 
participants to present ideas, refine theories, and experiment; as a result, 
papers presented there have ultimately gone on to inform essays and chapters 
in four books and eight periodicals devoted to the Dead.! While the books are 
commonly available, the periodical contributions are not; this book gathers 
twenty-six contributions from the periodicals and presents them in revised, 
textually definitive form. The essays here not only trace the development of 
the discourse of Dead studies; they also chart it, spanning the early stirrings of 
a small, informal group of young scholars to mature, tenured academics 
whose work now supports a peer-reviewed journal published under the 
auspices of a major university. The inauguration of that journal, Dead Studies 
(published by the Grateful Dead Archive at UC-—Santa Cruz), merits a 
retrospective of the work that made its appearance possible; this book 
represents that retrospective. 


ok ck k 


The work showcased here is part of a much larger conversation that has 
been going on among interested observers of and participants in the Grateful 
Dead since they began, which is the focus of part one. As early as 1966, social 
scientists were studying the hippies of the Haight-Ashbury, and as 
psychologist Stanley Krippner’s essay shows, band members proved able and 
eloquent subjects for a variety of topics. Journalists were not surprised: the 


band demonstrated a thoughtfulness and erudition behind their capacity for 
colorful dialect that made for pithy quotes and fine interviews in even their 
earliest press encounters. What underlay that acumen was an often profound 
self-awareness, a thoughtfulness born of the kind of studiousness with which 
they approached their craft as musicians. That studiousness made them natural 
avatars. Dennis McNally, their longtime publicist and historian, famously 
remarked that the Dead were a superb way of learning American roots music, 
and Matthew Armstrong’s letter extends that encomium to a much wider 
swath of American and Western culture. As Armstrong’s letter makes plain, 
while the band’s formal schooling may have been limited, their appreciation 
for learning was sincere and often quite profound, and as a band, not only did 
they discuss the contexts that helped frame their own lives and work, but they 
were also good students of their own history, as John Perry Barlow’s essay 
here shows. His challenge to those scholars assaying the Grateful Dead 
phenomenon is a reminder that the band members themselves and their 
immediate circle of friends and associates formed the first discourse 
community, the first circle of analysis, in Grateful Dead studies. That analysis 
also challenges the conventional critical taxonomy separating primary from 
secondary sources, for Barlow’s essay is both. This is why the book opens 
with a poem by well-known poet Robert Cooperman, whose oeuvre celebrates 
the Dead and situates their art and example in a long line of Western and 
American artists; the way that the Dead’s work crosses genres, disciplines, 
and media knits together all of the pieces here, forming one of the major 
themes of the book. 

Almost immediately, that original discourse community expanded to 
include more formal observers; journalists, sociologists, psychologists, social 
workers, and cultural critics all sensed that something powerful was occurring 
in the Haight-Ashbury and the ballrooms of San Francisco, and the Dead 
embodied that power in a visceral and compelling fashion. Dennis McNally’s 
essay here explains why the Dead attracted scholarly attention from the 
beginning, and why they continue to appeal to and sustain high-level 
academic scrutiny. Two other essays in part one explore that scrutiny. “The 
Thousand Stories Have Come ’Round to One” traces the broad arcs of the 
scholarly literature across the disciplines, and Natalie Dollar’s essay focuses 
on that literature from a social science standpoint. Collectively, what the 
essays in part one trace is the extraordinary emergence and development of a 
multidisciplinary conversation about the Grateful Dead that begins with the 
band and extends out into society and the academy. 

If the band’s music was a conversation among friends, that conversation 
went far beyond the confines of the recording studio or stage. After lead 
guitarist Jerry Garcia died, critic Jon Pareles (1995) commented admiringly 
that “Grateful Dead concerts were notably quieter than anything else on the 
arena and stadium circuit; they didn’t bludgeon an audience; they whispered 
and drew listeners closer.” The band’s attitude toward their audience was 


more than defining; it was an integral expression of their mission, of their 
philosophy of music and artistic creation. By eschewing carefully 
choreographed performances in favor of improvisation, they opened a space 
for genuine interaction with their audience and environment—and that 
allowed their audience to flourish in ways that surprised and often delighted 
the band. “Deadheads created themselves” was a mantra for the band, but it 
meant that the broader phenomenon that encompassed both band and fans was 
a mutual creation. And that creation was precious to all: fragile, fascinating, 
fecund. It meant that both band and fans spent long hours discussing the 
meaning of what they felt and experienced at concerts, starting with the music 
and lyrics. The essays in part two assess the music, lyrics, and performances 
of the band from a variety of perspectives. Michael Kaler’s essay describes 
how the band’s signature approach to improvisation developed in their early 
years in the Haight. A few years later, that approach would culminate in their 
anthem “Playing in the Band,” as Robert Trudeau explains. Jon Ney and Ryan 
Slesinger provide close readings of the band’s lyrics, using postmodernism 
and Buddhism as lenses for appreciating the depth of Robert Hunter’s 
achievement in particular, Ney focusing especially on the song cycle 
“Terrapin Station.” Hunter’s productivity was a major part of the band’s 
ability to create such a significant and varied body of work, and it enabled 
songs to enter and leave the active repertoire over time. The mystique 
surrounding those retired songs, and the promise of their imminent return, 
formed an important part of the band’s concert aesthetic. But the venues 
themselves were a defining part of that aesthetic, and no venue was more 
exotic and historic than the band’s shows at the foot of the Great Pyramid in 
Giza, Egypt, in September 1978. How those shows entered Deadhead history, 
and how their eventual official release complicated that reception, is the 
subject of “The Dead Play Egypt, Thirty Years Later: Myth, Memory, and 
Marketing.” 

The Egypt shows remain a vital touchstone in Deadhead lore, and that lore 
is a part of the Deadhead experience traced by the essays in part three. 
Perhaps the deepest core of that lore is the degree to which shows could evoke 
religious or spiritual experiences among concertgoers, as Joseph Holt and 
David Bryan discuss. Deadhead identity was more complex than any one 
experience could encompass, however, as Alex Kolker’s qualitative survey of 
Deadhead identity explores. Rebecca Adams provides the quantitative side of 
that identity with her perceptive analysis of the vast amount of Deadhead 
survey data amassed during their 1998 Furthur Festival tour. Psychologist 
Mark Mattson, a musician himself, shows how concert memories form such a 
powerful part of Deadhead experience, and how that in turn fits into and helps 
refine larger questions about memory. 

Memory is a basic index of the power of history, and several of the essays 
in part four address the complex interaction between the Grateful Dead 
phenomenon and history. Christian Crumlish’s essay on band lyricist Bobby 


Petersen shows how the legacy of the Beats permeated the Dead’s milieu, and 
Jake Cohen’s essay shows how the Deadhead experience echoes even deeper 
strains in American history. Like Cohen, Mark Tursi also focuses on 
Deadhead touring, but in a more modern context, principally framed by the 
work of French philosophers Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari. Philosophers 
have made one of the most vital contributions to the scholarly literature on the 
Grateful Dead phenomenon, and Stanley Spector’s essay considers the band’s 
role and work in the light of Martin Heidegger’s inquiry into art. There is a 
tantalizing interplay between what Spector approaches philosophically and 
Stanley Krippner’s psychological study of the psychedelic experience in the 
music of the Dead and several of their peers. All of the bands and musicians 
Krippner studied provide insights into the power of the psychedelic 
experience, but only the Dead achieved significant commercial and artistic 
success. Barry Barnes’ essay describes one central reasons for that: the 
leadership of Jerry Garcia. As the foremost business theorist to study the 
Dead, Barnes’ work illustrates the remarkable variety and diversity of 
scholarly approaches to the band and phenomenon, which this section 
sketches in microcosm with its range of disciplines and foci. 


ok cK k 


The best Dead concerts always showed deep form, a symmetry that 
encouraged concertgoers then, and listeners later, to follow their own 
trajectories of thought, experience, insight, and sometimes even epiphany. 
Over time, the band formalized that progression into a structure that many 
scholars have discussed, and some have even modeled their own efforts after 
it (e.g., Tuedio and Spector). This book acknowledges that deep form by 
ending with another letter, by musicologist Jake Cohen, focusing on his own 
experience as a concertgoer and meditating on its reification as a recording; 
his epistle provides a counterpart to Matthew Armstrong’s opening letter, a 
symmetry mimicked by Jon Ney’s haunting final poem, itself a counterpart to 
Cooperman’s opening verse, both structurally and metaphorically. Those 
introductory and concluding letters and poems also show the degree to which 
the Dead’s example and art encourage not just critical exegesis but mimesis, 
art inspiring art, from one medium to another. That spark underlies all of the 
pieces gathered here: it is the very real inspiration that the band’s work 
inculcated in these writers and scholars, among many others, and it continues 
to light the critical discourse of Dead studies today, eliding the boundary 
between primary and secondary, participant and observer, just as Dead shows 
blurred the line between band and fan. 

That discourse is a still-evolving montage, a fascinating kaleidoscope 
whose shifting elements are the voices, arguments, and disciplines they 
represent. Like the listeners entranced by the signature improvisations of the 
band that many of these essays address, these scholars’ efforts comprise a 
discourse whose path is still unfolding, a journey full of surprises even if we 


know the destination. For Dead scholars, that destination is clear: it is a 
unified theory of the Grateful Dead phenomenon, a skeleton key that can 
bring together the analyses of song and lyric, performance and recording, 
production and consumption, from historical origins to final dissolution, 
placing the band and their fans, with all of the cultural and historical and 
artistic issues they entail, into a holistic, integrated framework. Viewed 
collectively, the pieces here sketch the dimensions and broad features of that 
framework. Much work remains before that framework can be considered 
complete, but if this book does its work, then readers should emerge with a 
sense of what Dead studies is, what it can accomplish, and why that matters to 
scholars and readers otherwise unconcerned with the Grateful Dead. 
Understanding the Grateful Dead phenomenon is more than just an 
appreciation of a significant and colorful part of American culture. The issues 
raised by Dead studies go far beyond the concerns of historians and social 
scientists; they form a way of addressing much broader, deeper, long-standing 
scholarly issues, from the nature of interdisciplinary conversation, to the 
ongoing cultural wars over the meaning of the 1960s, to the deeply conflicted 
American attitudes toward the interplay between art and commerce, and more 
broadly, the roles of art in society, inebriation in consciousness, and 
prohibition in policy. As this book demonstrates, those topics defy easy 
demarcation—and that may ultimately be one of the most appealing, and 
enduring, reasons for studying the Grateful Dead. As the work here 
demonstrates, the power and appeal of the Grateful Dead extend far beyond 
those with a personal interest in the cultural experience of the music and 
performance; the arcs of human interaction charted by the essays assembled 
here begin with the creation of art, individually and collectively, and extend 
out into its reception, cocreation, and dissemination throughout society and 
out into culture and history itself, tapping into deeper themes and currents, 
reifying hidden strains and adapting and subverting dominant motifs. The 
Grateful Dead and Dead studies represent the primal academic challenge of 
being ethical readers of forgotten, misunderstood, and marginalized cultural 
movements. Ultimately, the pieces gathered here provide a powerful argument 
that the Grateful Dead and the phenomenon they inspired are themselves a 
remarkable model for how this ancient scholarly ideal can be addressed. 


Note 


1. The books are Weiner, Perspectives on the Grateful Dead; Adams and Sardiello, Deadhead Social 
Science; Tuedio and Spector, The Grateful Dead in Concert; and Gimbel, The Philosophy of the 
Grateful Dead. The periodicals are Dead Letters, the Program of the Grateful Dead Scholars Caucus, 
and Dead Studies. 
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The Education of a Deadhead 


A Letter from a Novelist 


Matthew C. Armstrong 


Im twenty-eight years old. Saw my first dead show when I was seventeen at 
RFK Stadium in D.C. Have been a loyal fan ever since, my most recent show 
being the Dead’s Red Rocks Finale in July 2003. I received a master’s degree 
in literature from the University of Virginia in 2001. Received an MFA from 
UNC-Greensboro in 2003. I am currently working on a novel set in the 
Deadhead scene. 

Here’s the thing about the Dead, for me. When I was seventeen, I started 
listening to everything I could get my hands on that had to do with the Dead. I 
also started reading old Jerry Garcia interviews on our high school’s new CD- 
ROM database. Through these interviews I found references to Lenny Bruce, 
T. S. Eliot, Jack Kerouac, Neal Cassady, Ken Kesey, and others. Strange 
philosophers like Terence McKenna, old musicians like Hoagy Carmichael, 
etc. 

In other words, the Dead was my window into the best art America has to 
offer, because through Kerouac you find Thomas Wolfe, and through Wolfe 
you find confusions with Tom Wolfe and the rhythms of Whitman, and in 
Whitman is America itself. I don’t know how I would’ve discovered these 
things were it not for the music of the Dead. Every year, when I go to see a 
show, I’m always overwhelmed by the conversations in the crowd, how far- 
reaching and esoteric, how we all seem part of something so much bigger than 
an event. For me, this has always been the attraction to the Dead, and the 
reason I’ve decided to use them in my novel. 

Because when you talk about the Dead, you’re not just talking about a 
band. You’re talking about a particular way of looking at America. Wave that 
flag. 
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The Grateful Dead in the Academy 


Dennis McNally 


At first glance, it is hard to imagine two modes of reality in starker contrast 
than a Grateful Dead concert on the one hand—thunder and lightning, 
psychedelic drugs, improvisation, blazing sensorium—and the academic 
world on the other: contemplative, methodical, thoughtful. It is, as the 
folklorist Joseph Campbell noted after attending a show, the classical 
archetypes revisited: Dionysian versus Apollonian. 

The Dead experience was indeed Dionysian, rooted as it was in 
improvisation, in the notion that magic can happen, that if you jump off a 
musical cliff it is possible to fly—and if you end up on the rocks below, c’est 
la vie. The even more remarkable thing, of course, was that they extended that 
commitment to improvisation beyond music, to their daily lives and work 
structure, too. Naturally, there was a great deal of Apollonian thoughtfulness 
going on as well: the ability to cast off structure—as when Kerouac began to 
write spontaneously, and when the Dead began to jam—only makes any kind 
of creative sense after lengthy, disciplined preparation and study. The result is 
what Kerouac called deep form, perhaps not the obvious form of a classical 
piece, but form nonetheless, the shapely form of the human mind, in Allen 
Ginsberg’s phrase. 

Still, it is true that the academic world was not a primary part of their lives. 
I was in a car with Garcia, Weir, and Hart on their way to testify before a 
congressional committee on the subject of saving the rainforest, and I looked 
around and reflected on the fact that none of them had graduated high school, 
although they had accomplished a fair bit anyway. 

Jerry Garcia once contrasted playing live against playing in the studio with 
the images of being on a ship in a raging storm versus building a ship in a 
bottle. Academics, we may assume, build ships in bottles. But, of course, the 
dichotomy is illusory. The academic world, or more precisely the individuals 
in that world, are—or should be—free to examine and investigate whatever 
phenomena catch their attention. And the world of the Grateful Dead is a rich, 
complex, and fascinating phenomenon indeed, well worth examination and 
consideration—and most fruitfully investigated by participating in it. 

I am living proof that the two worlds are not so far apart as we might first 
think, that in fact there is a very solid bridge between them, spanning the gap 
and uniting both worlds. In point of fact, I became a direct part of the Grateful 
Dead world largely because of Jerry Garcia’s respect—the respect of the 


autodidact, the extremely well self-educated—for my doctoral dissertation. 
Over time, I have come to see these two worlds, certainly as they played out 
in my own life, as shadows to each other, doppelgingers relentlessly circling 
each other in a sometimes sloppy-casual, sometimes elegant, dance. 

I have spent some years talking about the Grateful Dead before college 
student audiences, mostly telling stories whose punch lines involved either 
Jerry Garcia’s benign nature and/or getting high. That’s too easy. Preparing 
these remarks has caused me to think very carefully about certain things for 
the first time: the links between my life before I went to work for the band, the 
academic community I came from, and the life I lived while working for the 
band, which in essence I still do. 

I was a very young man when I left the academic world at twenty-six, and I 
had something of a chip on my shoulder—which the recent warmth of both 
UMass and my undergraduate school, St. Lawrence University, has put in a 
fairly embarrassing light. The truth is that I decided to leave academia not 
because I felt badly treated or because I thought the academy was a bad, 
unfulfilling place—it seems to me to be overwhelmingly what one makes of it 
—but because I had concluded, after a fair amount of experience, that I lacked 
the patience to be a truly good teacher. Given the private college tradition of 
New England, the students at UMass, while quite bright, came to a state 
school with a tendency toward an inferiority complex. They required good, 
motivating teachers. I didn’t feel I measured up. 

I spent no time at all seeking an analytic overview of my work as the 
band’s publicist while performing it, because once I went to work for the 
band, I became a deckhand on that ship in a raging sea, working mostly in an 
intuitive way—improvising—and responding to the demands of a maelstrom. 
When you get a hundred phone calls a day—I began working in 1984, 
predating e-mail and the Web—there’s not a great deal of time to 
philosophize. 

But let me begin with how I got the job, since that simple act graphically 
illustrates a great deal about how the Dead’s management system—insofar as 
it was a system—worked. The band had two kinds of meeting: “band,” which 
involved all employees, and “board,” which was pretty much the band plus 
the president, who happened to be a crew member. Band meetings ended with 
an open invitation to speak one’s mind, and one day, Mary Jo Meinolf, who 
was among other things the receptionist, did so. “What are we going to do 
about the press? They call and leave messages and nobody calls them back.” 
The current manager, Danny Rifkin, both was overloaded and did not care for 
the media, so he didn’t deal with such matters. 

The putative publicist—he didn’t return phone calls, either, but he had the 
title—was Rock Scully, but he had been fired some months before. It was a 
comment on how far gone he had become that it more or less took three 
months before anybody noticed his absence. Mary Jo continued, “And they 
don’t like it and they’re annoying me.” Mary Jo annoyed pretty easily, but she 


was right, and Garcia responded, “Get McNally to do it. He knows that shit. 
P1 tell him what he needs to know.” 

And even though my experience as a publicist was precisely zero beyond 
having promoted my Kerouac book with a very modest press tour, this was 
not quite so impulsive as it might sound. Garcia had invited me to be the 
band’s biographer some nearly four years earlier—because, as he put it, my 
Kerouac biography shared his prejudices. I had managed not to piss off 
anyone too seriously in the interval, and my hire came without objection. In 
the world of the Grateful Dead, it was assumed that—aside from musicians— 
people could be evaluated first as to character, and then trained. With three 
exceptions—drug casualties all—only one or two people left the Grateful 
Dead in my fifteen years of observing. And that, as Glenn Rifkin will tell you, 
is a very efficient business “machine”—turnover is costly. 

The essential skills of a publicist—the ability to write coherently, dial a 
telephone, be reasonably persuasive, and apply what I call maitre d’ skills to 
live situations—these I happened to have, or was able to learn. My job 
training had charm. I went up to Garcia’s house, where he began by telling 
me, “Don’t suck up to the press. Be nice, of course, but we don’t suck up.” 
Anything more, Jerry? “Nah, that’s about it. Have a hit,” and offered me a 
joint. 

The fact is, being a publicist is not rocket science. I am fairly good at it, but 
I know very little more today than I did in 1984. I know more people, but as 
to the nature of the job, I know little more now than I did then. A publicist 
finds members of the media—any media—and says, “Say something nice 
about my clients.” There are newer methods, but the essence remains. 

So what was the training as a historian that I brought to being a publicist? 
In the end, I think we can agree that a professional historian attempts to 
establish a record of what happened, knowing always that this will be only a 
partial record. Any event or idea worthy of attention touches enough people 
that one cannot tell every story and be coherent. I’m quite sure that even Leon 
Edel, who managed to tell the story of Henry James’ life in five lengthy 
volumes, finished the job feeling regret for the material he had to leave out. It 
is not possible to write a readable tale without selection. 

The training in how to acquire the information to establish that record is 
largely by example: reading previous historians to see where they went and 
what they looked at, and then practicing it on small projects before trying 
something larger. Nothing terribly esoteric about it. My mentor at UMass, 
Dean Albertson, called it bookkeeping. The act of finding information, 
organizing it, and evaluating it as to quality is merely a more complex and 
sophisticated version of a high school paper. Since statistical analysis of 
demographic data has never appealed to me—I have a Luddite streak—I 
never acquired that sort of training. This put me somewhat at odds with what 
was au courant at UMass in 1971, since at the time, Paul Boyer and Steve 
Nissenbaum were leading large groups of grad students in statistical analyses 


of population trends as they applied to the Salem witch trials. Alas, a good 
deal of their actual use of statistics has since been discredited, but in any case, 
my areas of interest come from a very different direction. If I were going to 
study the Salem witch trials, I would be far more interested in how those 
events passed into American folklore—whether on the high culture level of 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible or in the fact that to this day a considerable 
portion of Salem’s economy is based on tourist traffic generated by the trials. 
The high school athletic logo is, of course, a witch’s hat and broom. 

I have, in jest, described my research for my Kerouac book as “gossip, 
snooping through other people’s mail, and reading old magazines.” Leaving 
out the self-deprecatory humor, let me rephrase that as “conducting interviews 
with some one hundred people who knew Kerouac well, traveling to eleven 
university archives to see every piece of correspondence then available, and 
creating a pop-cultural timeline that synthesized a historical record as depicted 
by Life magazine.” I would argue quite seriously that for the period of 
Kerouac’s life—the 1930s into the 1960s—that magazine’s photographs offer 
an access to the daily lives of a broad swath of Americans that is at least as 
illuminating as any statistical abstract. 

So what did I bring from all this into my work as publicist (as opposed to 
biographer, which [’ll get to later)? My goal as publicist was much closer to 
my goal as biographer than you would think—that is to say, I sought as 
publicist to establish in the media a reasonably accurate portrait of the 
complexity and creativity that was the Grateful Dead I knew. The publicist 
has a bias toward the positive that a good historian should lack—but since I 
then and now found the overall impact of the Grateful Dead to be positive, I 
didn’t have to tell too many lies. (What I did not tell was another matter 
entirely.) 

So as the Dead’s publicist I tried to share with the media some of the 
nuance and subtlety of what the Dead’s scene meant. In that I largely failed. 
The inertia of the media—the received stereotype image of the sixties, of what 
hippie was supposed to mean, the sheer cultural weight that every witness 
inherits—was far beyond my powers to overcome. My most vivid memory of 
that doomed effort came when I had a young New York Times reporter come 
to a Dead concert at Stanford’s Frost Amphitheater. I delivered a college- 
worthy lecture on the depth and variety of the audience, from Owen 
Chamberlain, a Nobel laureate in physics who liked, he said, to sit between 
the two drummers because it gave him “interesting ideas,’ to Stanley 
Krippner, a prominent researcher in psychology and ESP, to Vermont’s 
senator Patrick Leahy. I warned the young writer that she would see a colorful 
mass of people doing what to her would be semi-incomprehensible or at least 
unusual things—keeping lists of songs, getting stoned—but that most of them 
were functioning members of society who actually took positive values from 
this experience: surrendering to improvisation, having sociopolitical/ 
environmental concerns dedicated to a better planet. Her article began, 


“Wreathed in marijuana smoke and garbed in tie-dye . . .” 

Granted, the sheer sensorial intensity of a Dead show could be pretty 
overwhelming to the straight—or straitlaced. The writer Douglas Coupland, 
he of Generation X fame, literally had to leave at intermission when he came 
to our show to do a story. He simply could not handle the sensory overload. 

On a more negative tenor, it is useful to note that most of the media 
coverage was not only superficial, but not infrequently, in my experience, 
prewritten. A classic example of that came when a reviewer for the San 
Francisco Examiner, Barry Walters, who had come to prominence in rock 
writing circles with a Village Voice appreciation of the disco diva Sylvester 
(once of the Cockettes), was assigned to a Dead show. I assure you that the 
band played quite well that night; any fair analysis would have noted sprightly 
tempos, decent harmonies, and engaged musicians. I strongly suspect that 
Walters had been saving up his best—which is to say, darkest and nastiest— 
metaphors for some time. As I recall, he compared a Dead concert to being 
chained in a basement with rats nibbling your toes. 

So what did I do, day to day, as the publicist? I recently had the edifying 
experience of reviewing some thirty boxes of correspondence and work 
product—the entirety of my Grateful Dead work material. As publicist, I 
answered the phone and sorted out access to the outside world, ranging from 
the media, nonprofits, and strangers. A couple of things are important to 
observe here. I had the utter luxury as a publicist of starting at the top; I never 
had to pound on the door to get attention. The primary economic component 
to the Grateful Dead was ticket sales—and since they averaged somewhere 
around 99 percent in my tenure, this was not a problem. 

The truth is, while there were band members who were certainly concerned 
with money, the tone on this subject was set by Garcia, whose ethics, as he 
put it, were directly connected to the historical ethos I was there to study—Ill 
get to that in detail in a minute. The essence was that we were not money 
obsessed. Garcia didn’t mind making money, so long as he never felt addicted 
to it (drugs, yes; money, no). Money was like Freud’s fecal matter. So long as 
it circulated, the system was healthy; if it started to collect, the system was 
fouled. Garcia was waiting for the next paycheck on the day he died; his one 
significant bit of savings had been a benign conspiracy by his attorney and 
bookkeeper, Hal Kant and Sue Stephens, to stash away the advance on his art 
book, Harrington Street, so that he couldn’t spend it. 

Obviously, the luxury of not being forced to devote my energy to making 
money was unique and lovely. Instead, I could work at finding higher-quality 
interviews. This did not always work, about which more later. But this luxury 
is worth some attention. Perhaps uniquely among rock bands—frankly, this 
may be extended to most business enterprises—the Dead scene, just like the 
academic world, consciously prized thought. There was what one person 
called “a cult of intellect” there. 

Again, that tone was set by Garcia, whose overwhelming personality trait 


was a curiosity about other people that was predicated on the democratic 
assumption that everyone had something to contribute. The other band 
members contributed to intellectual discourse in different ways. Weir, an 
enthusiastic contrarian, was always open to hearing alternate opinions—as 
“the kid,” he had learned a lot from Garcia. Phil Lesh was a very conscious 
intellectual, reading weighty tomes and definitely contributing respect for 
intelligence to the scene. He was also, to be frank, handicapped by his own 
high IQ and frequently tended to assume that he knew best and everyone else 
was—slow. This was sometimes the case. The keyboard players—in 
particular Keith, Brent, and Vince—tended toward the nonintellectual, insofar 
as I knew them. Both drummers, while quite smart, tended to be somewhat 
self-involved in one way or another—Kreutzmann was a very bright man and 
was interested in many subjects, but he often confirmed the stereotypical 
image of his birth sign, Taurus, and focused on practical matters and the 
bottom line. Mickey Hart was actually the member of the Grateful Dead who 
spent the largest amount of time in academic company, doing research for his 
books with people like Fred Lieberman and the staffs of the Field Museum 
and the Smithsonian Institution, but was ultimately intrigued only if 
something involved the world of percussion. 

So [had an opportunity, the luxury to seek alternatives, people, or events of 
interest—fat trips, as Garcia would say. Before me was the sterling example 
of Richard Loren, who had visited Egypt, seen a stage near the pyramids at 
Giza, and eventually brought the Dead to play there—perhaps the fattest trip 
of all. 

One of my occasional side jobs as publicist was recreation counselor— 
organizing opportunities for tour personnel and family to go to baseball games 
or music concerts or museums. My high-water mark came when I was able to 
take the tour to a private showing of a major traveling Monet show at the 
Chicago Art Institute. This had the further pleasant benefit of inspiring our 
crew chief Ram Rod, a country guy far more comfortable in gardens than 
museums, to visit Monet’s home at Giverny a few weeks later. As we looked 
at the lily pond and the bridge, Ram Rod turned to me and remarked of the 
painter, “He got it right.” 

Another of my brighter plots was also a subtle failure. Sometime in the late 
1980s, George H. W. Bush was rabble-rousing on the need for a constitutional 
amendment to ban flag burning. That no one had burned a flag in ages was, of 
course, unmentioned. The Fourth of July and the start of a tour that would 
begin at the New England Patriots’ stadium in Foxborough, with Los Lobos 
opening, was a few days away when I got a call from Los Lobos’ manager, 
who reported that Ted Koppel’s ABC show was interested in a possible 
response to Bush. 

I called Garcia, who tended toward the apolitical and didn’t so much care 
about the flag burning end, but he loved Los Lobos and any suggestion of 
playing with them. The end result was that Jerry, Bob, and the members of 


Los Lobos would play Woody Guthrie’s anthemic “This Land Is Your Land” 
from a patch of ground behind the stadium in front of Los Lobos’ tour buses. I 
liked the content—a multiethnic bunch of “outcast” musicians quoting a 
communist who had written as flag-waving a song as could be—and after an 
enormous amount of work, it went off. I deem it a failure because the reaction 
from Deadheads that I read on one of the early online commentaries was that 
it lacked a good electric lead and thus was not terribly interesting. 

In parallel to this luxury of respect for intellect came a fundamental 
marketing approach entirely consonant with scholarly dignity, because it was 
founded on a profound distaste for hype. In this, Hunter and Garcia were the 
leaders. Understatement ruled. Any appeal to moneymaking immediately 
prejudiced a project. The idea of putting the Steal Your Face logo on a credit 
card—which would have brought the band hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
perhaps millions in the long run—was rejected out of hand. As we have all 
watched Bob Dylan, the Who, and the Rolling Stones plunder their music 
catalogue piece by piece for television advertisements, I find great satisfaction 
and pride in recollecting a form I filled out for the trade magazine Pollstar, 
which I recently came across as I was sorting out my files. It listed all the 
people and companies involved in a given tour. The last question was, 
“Corporate sponsors?” My response was, “Never.” 

Grateful Dead Productions was indeed a business, but because of success 
and a general lack of greed, it was able to be much closer in spirit to the 
academic world than one might imagine. And all of this was consciously and 
explicitly rooted in a historical perception—namely, said Garcia, that his 
“system of ethics” was learned on Grant Avenue and environs, from the Beat 
scene of the late 1950s. Around 1958, Garcia, as most of you know, attended 
Saturday art classes at what is now the San Francisco Art Institute, and one of 
his teachers was a consciously bohemian painter named Wally Hedrick, who 
had once earned money by sitting in the window of the boho bar Vesuvio’s in 
North Beach; his beard made him a beatnik and titillated the tourists. Hedrick 
recalled telling the sixteen-year-old Garcia, all curiosity and searching, that he 
should go down to City Lights Bookstore and read this wonderful new book 
called On the Road, because Jerry and his young friends, Wally thought, were 
the real beatniks. 

That remark set Garcia on a conscious path for the rest of his life, a 
commitment—perhaps the only one of his life except to music—to a historical 
tradition that began in the 1830s and 1840s as a reaction to industrialization 
and the collateral rising tide of bourgeois materialism and that propounded a 
path of artistic self-expression, antimaterialism, spiritual search, and a 
skepticism about conventional rules of appearance, sexual activity, and 
consumption of mind-altering substances—hedonism for short. Garcia fully 
embraced all four; his spiritual search mostly came through the manipulation 
of a fret board. But I find it exceptionally interesting that when he discussed 
with me the impact of these life encounters—books, the City Lights bookstore 


as an institution, seeing Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Kenneth Rexroth, and others 
read poetry backed by jazz—he ascribed its most fundamental influence on 
him as ethical, as a system of ethics. And that plain, anticommercial stance 
was central to what he and his closest ally, Robert Hunter, brought to the 
Dead. 

I might add that Garcia’s appropriation of the bohemian tradition—one 
shared by everyone in the Grateful Dead—was linked also to his and their 
identity as San Franciscans, a city that also became settled at roughly the same 
time as the bohemian era began, but settled not by Protestant merchants or 
industrialists but by outcast, frequently bohemian gold seekers, men who had 
been marginalized back east or in any of the many other countries from which 
they came. That sense of wayward tolerance for freedom—a tolerance that 
included political left-wingers like Harry Bridges or the free-speech radio 
station KPFA during the McCarthy era—is a central part of the city’s 
personality. That historical consciousness, on the part of San Franciscans in 
general and the Grateful Dead in particular, was obvious to me from the day I 
was made welcome. 

That attitude of “we don’t suck up’—that we don’t pander for money— 
was, however, subject to appeals to practicality. The two studio albums the 
band released during my tenure—Jn the Dark and Built to Last—each 
received a fair amount of time and energy for promotion, although again, this 
promotion was dignified and fairly limited compared to other bands. 
Attendance at industry rituals like the Grammys or record company 
conventions, sending presents to important disc jockeys—no. 

Instead, the band embraced my own peculiar and moderately creative idea, 
which was to kick off the publicity for In the Dark with a cover story at 
Forbes magazine. Aside from the fact that I had identified, as part of a 
historical and generational pattern, some Deadheads at Forbes, I also thought 
that the seeming inappropriateness of pairing the Dead with Forbes would be 
interestingly noteworthy. By then, 1987, the band had crested as a self- 
contained business enterprise. At opposite ends of the business spectrum, we 
sold our own tickets and operated our own charity. 

Buttressed by any number of more important factors—a terrific single 
called “Touch of Grey”; national sympathy and fondness for Garcia, who had 
barely escaped death from diabetic coma the year before; intelligent 
cooperation from the record label, which was now concerned with losing the 
Dead, who had discovered in the previous seven years that they simply did not 
have any economic need to put out studio albums on a regular basis—the 
Forbes cover helped start a media landslide that created the Dead’s first and 
only hit. 

At concerts—and I traveled with the band and consequently attended every 
show from 1984 to 1995, the sole exception being two shows I skipped to 
attend my daughter’s college graduation—my primary job was to give the 
visual media sufficient access to allow them to do their jobs, while at the same 


time making them invisible to the band and crew. Since television is by nature 
intrusive, this was occasionally a challenge. Fortunately, Dan Healy, our 
director of sound, was a wiser coworker than the crew, and made space—and 
best of all, high-quality sound—available to the television crews at the 
soundboard, so all would go well. 

But it was only as I thought about this lecture that I realized that my very 
presence in the touring party came precisely as a result of historical analysis 
and argument. It happened thus: The Dead’s crew was long tenured, 
enormously empowered, and extremely suspicious of pretty much everything 
and everybody outside their ranks, including band members. This was 
particularly true when it came to money. They tended to regard every penny 
not spent on them as something worth arguing about. Adding another member 
to the touring entourage was certainly cause for objection. When the 
objections came at the meeting when I proposed to join the tour, my response 
was that by now—1984—the Grateful Dead was a story in virtually every 
town we visited. Granted, three blocks away in midtown Manhattan, the 
invasion of Vandals and Goths would not be noticed, but almost everywhere 
else, even a sprinkling of tie-dyed T-shirts could cause a civic uproar. 

By the mid-1980s, the Deadheads of the late sixties who had attended East 
Coast colleges—my chronological peers, or my “g-g-generation,” as Pete 
Townshend put it—were now in positions of some authority, either in print or 
television media. They had fond memories of the band and were quite pleased 
to offer positive coverage. But since the shows were going to be news in any 
case, they would cover the story. If the TV assignment editor were offered 
access to the show, complete with a first-rate sound feed, they would be 
delighted. “If it bleeds, it leads” is an accurate commentary on television news 
programming, but even the most cynical editor is happy to have a story with 
music and pretty lights as a balance. 

But if they had no access—such as in the strange world of Bob Dylan— 
they would cover the trash in the parking lots, the flagrant drug sales, and so 
forth. So my argument ran, the Dead will be covered, and that coverage needs 
to be channeled. I might add that if I did my job perfectly, the TV crews and 
photographers would come and go almost invisibly to band and crew, who 
would then wonder why I was on the road in the first place. 

Only the occasional overenthusiastic photographer—one who decided to 
take pictures of a crew member smoking a joint, which did not win him, or 
me, any points—ruffled the atmosphere. Publicity is not the most 
intellectually demanding craft, but it requires devotion to detail, attention to 
the situation, and certain social skills, and I certainly gave it that. If I failed to 
make the media see nuance, I did succeed in creating a work atmosphere for 
the media in which a positive if not terribly sophisticated story could be told. 

At the risk of condemning myself to old-fogeydom, I am going to ask you 
to permit me a digression. The zombification of youth that we are currently 
witnessing—people incapable of experiencing or communicating anything 


without electronic and digital aid, people whose sole method of engaging life 
is through a computer keyboard, and whose preferred method of relating to 
other people is either through a social networking website or through text 
messages—this awful brave new world was dimly visible to me from the 
beginning of my time as a publicist, simply in the startling contrasts between 
print and television reporters. 

The number of thoughtful, intelligent, and knowledgeable television 
reporters in my experience could be counted on one hand. Almost invariably, 
they would be young, attractive, ignorant, and easily led. If I felt I failed as a 
publicist because I could not pipe nuance into the New York Times, I felt no 
great satisfaction in putting an equally superficial—but generally positive and 
very powerful—pretty image of the Dead on television. Though the Dead 
experience was based on technology, its essence was archaic, involving 
genuine, face-to-face community and tribal responses to shared music. It was 
a genuine culture, however pop, versus the derivative, passive culture of video 
games and much of the digital world. 

I said there were a few exceptions to the rule of television reporters lacking 
sophistication. One great example of that was Jeff Greenfield, then I believe at 
CBS, later CNN, now back at CBS. Garcia and I found ourselves watching 
him one day—and when Garcia expressed admiration for his patent 
intelligence, I decided to seek Greenfield out. (I might add that I did the same 
thing when Phil Lesh kept laughing over a Carl Hiaasen novel during a flight 
—I cold-called Mr. Hiaasen, who ended up becoming a friend of ours; in that 
era, everyone returned the calls of the Grateful Dead’s publicist.) 

Eventually, Greenfield interviewed Jerry. It went very well indeed; unlike 
most interviewees, who have a usually obvious axe to grind/product to sell, 
Garcia genuinely sought out conversation, and Jeff delivered. The story never 
ran. Eventually, I heard—I cannot comment on its veracity—that Deadheads 
had heard about the story, called Greenfield at home to champion it, and so 
disturbed him with their intrusiveness that he shelved the project, 
triumphantly producing the footage only when Garcia died, to use for his 
obituary. The best-laid plans. . . 

All of that concerns the normal day-to-day of being the band’s publicist. 
The Dead being a full-range experience, with the requisite ups and downs, 
triumphs and tragedies, I had a number of extraordinary situations, too—life 
and death, as well as things not quite so important. In tragic situations, my 
motivation was simply to maintain dignity—which, for instance, at Jerry 
Garcia’s funeral, certainly helped. The media were there, of course, in legions, 
and banned from the service. I was able to promise them sufficient 
information to allow them to do their job—a publicist always has two clients, 
the client that pays and the media—and the inherent respect that Garcia had 
earned over his career was rewarded with appropriate coverage. 

The only rule in that situation is calmness, which was taught to me by my 
father, who would respond to my youthful ditherings with the jingle, “When 


in worry, when in doubt, run in circles, scream and shout.” Sarcasm can be an 
effective teaching aid; I tend to respond to crisis with automatic calm. In 
1992, when Garcia collapsed with an enlarged heart, part of the steady decline 
that would lead to his death three years later, the Chronicle’s Joel Selvin 
reacted to my description of Jerry’s prospects by remarking, “I just don’t 
understand you. You freak out over minor stuff, and now you’re like the ice 
man.” 

I suppose so. When I walked into the Grateful Dead office in the summer of 
1990 and Mary Jo Meinolf, the woman who had gotten me the job, tearfully 
told me that Brent Mydland had died of an overdose, I sighed, repressed tears, 
and went to the telephone to find out who was going to write the obituary for 
the Associated Press. This was certainly a time when I was far more a 
publicist than a historian, since I managed to make sure that the piece read 
death “by unknown causes.” The truth would certainly come out, but the 
negative impact on my clients would be mitigated by the delay. I have always 
been slightly queasy about that—but I have never doubted that it was right in 
context. 

Not all of my crises were so tragic, of course. On reflection, one of my 
favorite moments as publicist came after a milder incident. We were in Salt 
Lake City, and a radio “journalist” decided that waking up sleeping rock stars 
was a way to make his mark. He presumably bribed someone at the hotel to 
tell him where Jerry Garcia’s room was and then went there early one 
morning. The plan was that Jerry would come to the door, and—live on the 
radio—he would be greeted with a microphone as the “reporter” welcomed 
him to Salt Lake City. 

Alas for the journalist, he went to the wrong room—the really wrong room. 
The door was yanked open by a most irritated Billy Grillo, a crew member. 
Now, at this time, Jerry Garcia resembled two people: Jerry Garcia and Santa 
Claus. Grillo was shorter, leaner, and had a shaved, tattooed scalp. Even a 
reporter of surpassing stupidity—this guy—dimly realized he had the wrong 
guy as he sputtered, “Uh, are you Jerry Garcia?” 

Grillo replied, “Do I ****ing look like Jerry Garcia?” and followed his 
words with a short right to the reporter’s upper lip. I spent the next two days 
on the phone with what seemed to be every news outlet in the greater Salt 
Lake Valley conceding that punching people was a slightly extreme response 
to being dragged out of bed, but after all, the reporter had gone looking for a 
newsworthy response, and he had certainly gotten his money’s worth. 
Actually, it was the Dead’s money, since a subsequent lawsuit was settled for 
$3,000. It was a situation in which keeping a sense of humor was pretty easy. 

All of these remarks have attempted to delineate what I witnessed as the 
band’s publicist. But, of course, I wasn’t just the band’s publicist; I was its 
historian/biographer. That immediately reintroduces the academic issue in the 
world of history departments that pits advocates of group/demographic studies 
(modern, analytic, usually statistical) with the old-fashioned view of 


biography—studying one person and telling a story. Since my primary mentor 
at UMass, Stephen B. Oates, was very much an advocate of the latter, one 
might assume that I would follow suit. Ironically, it was through Garcia’s 
example that in my second book I broadened my notion of biography to 
include a substantial group—because Garcia identified the Grateful Dead as 
not one person (himself, so identified by many outsiders and even some fans), 
nor even the six (or whatever the number was at a given time) musicians 
onstage, but as a collective persona that included every person in the room, 
including the guy selling french fries in the back who is actually listening to 
the Red Sox game on a transistor radio. It was a view of the Grateful Dead as 
a postmodern construct of music, biographical experience, and technology—a 
hundred things that fused into a viable subculture. 

Now, it is true that separating himself from the concept of the “Grateful 
Dead” enabled Garcia to cultivate a buffering distance that saved him from 
personal responsibility—one of his primary personal needs and drives. But it 
was also simply true. The synchronistic filigree that was the Dead experience 
—and here we move into realms of psychedelic faith that the academic world 
is not generally inclined to respect—is simply far beyond the ken of any 
individual or even small group. It was a rough beast that engaged the 
contributions of many people. 

This is why, with all due respect to two fine journalists, I disagreed 
implicitly with Blair Jackson’s and Robert Greenfield’s biographies. Focusing 
on Garcia as an individual inherently missed the point. He was part of a 
group; however outsized his personality and talent, he made his mark in a 
collective. It might be useful to note here his reaction to his one experience as 
a solo performing artist. By contract, he had to do, I believe, three shows, but 
he left the stage after the first set and told his promoter, John Scher, to get his 
partner, John Kahn, ASAP—and said that he would never play solo again. 

So as biographer, I felt that the group—the whole group, including the 
audience—was all, and that the story had to be told in a manner that reflected 
that collective spirit. It is an important distinction and perhaps the final nuance 
in the telling of the tale. And that is one of the two reasons why I created the 
“interlude” chapters in my book. These chapters attempt to re-create a year in 
the life of the band during the 1980s and 1990s—I hope not at all 
fictionalized, but a postmodern welding together of disparate facts into a fully 
realized, hyperreal whole. One reason I created them was to give attention to 
those years while avoiding a chronological approach—there simply was not 
enough new happening to be very excited about reporting yet another tour, yet 
another year. The second reason was in searching for a way to communicate a 
group experience without tediously quoting endless numbers of group 
members who tend to say very similar things; the repetition may validate that 
experience sociologically—shared notions of synchronicity, for example—but 
it makes for very tough writing and reading. We were all the Grateful Dead. 

As I said, I was the publicist attempting to define the band to the media on 


the fly, while simultaneously attempting to analyze and define the band to 
myself as the observer/historian. Actually, in my first year on the job, I tried 
to do both—be the publicist and write the history. I gave up after a year, 
because it was physically impossible—I averaged close to seventy hours a 
week as publicist—and also because the mind-set of the historian, the 
detached longer view, was at odds with the get-it-done reality of being a 
publicist. So I put the book on the back burner and took notes. I never stopped 
being the observer. 

One cannot escape the Heisenberg uncertainty principle, of course—the 
observer affects the subject—and thus I gave myself a name and wrote myself 
into the book because I had become a modest contributor. But what makes 
this all a very interesting dance was that my subjects—Garcia and Hunter and 
Healy and many more—were very highly self-aware subjects indeed. They 
understood what a remarkable beast the Grateful Dead was—and gave it 
much consideration. And that made for a very sophisticated dance. 

I chose my two subjects—first Kerouac and then the Dead—because, aside 
from any personal opinions about them, I thought that they and their stories 
offered opportunities to explore the times in which they lived. Kerouac, of 
course, was largely a diarist as a writer, while in the sixties the Dead—either 
by contiguity or conscious choice—touched almost every subject of interest in 
the social disruptions of the decade. Whether it was being a central part of the 
Acid Tests or visiting Millbrook or playing at Columbia or for antiwar fund- 
raisers, the simple fact of telling their story must involve a diligent author in 
telling the story of the times—precisely my objective. But the challenge is 
much more subtle than that. If there is a conclusion that historians constantly 
return to, it is that the history, the story written, tells more about the time and 
context in which it was written than anything else. As a sometime participant, 
I tend to think that in my case this makes my work close to contemporaneous. 

And that is where any research or writing on the Dead gets very interesting 
indeed, because in their commitment to improvisation, they captured the 
zeitgeist, the spirit of the age, of the 1960s in particular, better than anyone 
else. Their shadow looms large across their era, and understanding them and 
their times has, for me, constantly sent me back into the improvisational flux 
that characterized them in the first place. The dislocations of race, class, 
gender, and culture that defined the 1960s and generated the Dead can, I 
would argue, be best understood by looking at them through the lens of 
improvisation—through the Dead itself. 

As I was writing this, I got to this point and had two thoughts. One is that 
the best possible thing in life is to be able to live your dream, to engage your 
life with passion—and thanks to Jerry, I had that privilege. By virtue of their 
talents, so did the other full-time members of the Dead—band, crew, staff— 
no matter what other price they paid. The second thought that entered my 
mind was a riff on the phrase, “Abandon all hope, ye who enter here.” I would 
like to suggest that we all might consider abandoning preconceptions as we 


think about this phenomenon. For in looking at the Dead, we are not at the 
edge of hell, but at a perhaps equally dizzying circle in the middle of the 
cosmic dance. 
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Thinking About the Dead 


Amateur Anthropology, the Human Comedy, and Making Good 
Ancestors 


John Perry Barlow 


I come from Wyoming, where calling someone an intellectual is not exactly 
considered a compliment. In fact, if I was in the Stockman’s Club bar in 
Pinedale, Wyoming, I would hit you for calling me that. And you would 
understand why, and I would be right. I am not now and I have never been an 
intellectual. What I am is an avid front-row attendee at the best entertainment 
there is, which is the human comedy. The ravages of age—especially if one 
has devoted himself to being an adolescent well past his actual adolescence— 
can be even somewhat worse than you thought. If Pd had any idea I would 
live to be this old, well—I’d have probably done exactly what I did; that’s the 
terrible truth of it. But one of the great things about getting older is that you 
have this opportunity to engage in what I have long wanted to really engage 
in, which is rigorous but thoroughly amateur anthropology: like being a 
theater critic in the human comedy, and watching whatever goes on there— 
without ever having to footnote anything. 

I want to talk about amateur anthropology, what I have learned from it, and 
some of the ways in which I have learned from it. The long strange trip that 
we thought was long and strange in 1969, when we knew neither long nor 
strange, but we thought we were global experts on the topic at the time, in the 
way of the young and the crazed—that long strange trip was an unbelievably 
fruitful environment in which to observe the human comedy, and the human 
tragedy, and parts that can only be included in the human comedy if you have 
a very charitable heart; you have to practically be Voltaire in order to accord 
them the proper decency that they require. Fortunately, I knew Joseph 
Campbell; and even though he wasn’t an anthropologist, he was married to 
one. Joseph Campbell told me that we are all masks that God wears, whatever 
I might think God is. I certainly believe that he was right about that, so that 
makes my amateur anthropology easier. I will run out a few completely 
amateur theories about anthropology, which are in no way in accord with any 
doctrine that I am familiar with. 

I believe that the immune response system is a series of concentric circles 
that goes all the way from the subatomic particle spinning around and saying, 
“No, Pm a charmed quark and you’re not a charmed quark,” out to the 


galactic core saying, “I am XLMG galactic core and you are ZYMG galactic 
core and we are not going to collide; I wish it not to be so.” And in the middle 
are all these cultures, which can arise as quickly as that group of people sitting 
down at that table. You probably all know one another, but you have a culture 
that started the second you sat down there, and is already well under way, that 
is different from any other culture that has ever been on this planet before. 
And already, you have a sense of immune response: You know that there is a 
self and there is an other. And you know that the other may be outside, and 
you know that the other may be inside. 

And the way in which you deal with that other, and define it, is everything 
that interests me about anthropology. That’s what I think is fascinating: the 
way in which we deal with the immune response layers, the T cells, the 
identification of antigens. That is what has fueled my amateur anthropology 
all along. 

It is my good fortune that I get to fly all over this planet. I flew 270,000 
miles last year and had to get a third extension in my passport for countries 
that required whole pages. And every single place I go has its own immune 
response system, its own way of accommodating the other or not 
accommodating the other, and its own way of dealing with the other as it 
manifests itself within. 

I think that my first lab for understanding this was watching the Grateful 
Dead try to deal with the fact that we had inadvertently created something that 
was not in our intent. We started out basically as a bunch of guys who wanted 
to get high and get laid. I would like to tell you that music is about more than 
that, but I think it was as true for us as it was for Bach—and given how many 
kids Bach had, I would have to say it was true for him. At first, when our 
groupies all turned out to be fourteen-year-old guys with funny hair and high 
math scores, we were a little disappointed. But we pressed on, and then one 
day we realized that they were assembling themselves into something that had 
certain cultlike characteristics. And this will happen if you take even so few 
as, say, five thousand people and give them LSD and put them all in a 
controlled space. Religious perceptions will arise that will be shared even 
among those who are not altered, through the sheer power of belief. 
Everybody becomes as he is beheld. This is a key to my theory of culture as 
immune response: everybody becomes as he is beheld, and that is one of the 
great ways that we can control the other. 

And we were immediately feeling ourselves beheld in a way that was 
uneasy-making. So the A-team songwriter—the guy in whose shadow it was 
my humble task to toil for many years, Bob Hunter—and I were sitting around 
one night, drinking heavily (this was like 1973, 1974) and I said, “This is 
turning into a cult, or a religion, or something.” And he said, “Yeah.” And I 
said, “So far it doesn’t have any dogma, which makes it kind of OK as a 
religion, but it’s got ritual, it’s got iconography, it’s got all these 
characteristics of religion; it just doesn’t seem to have a belief system yet.” 


And he said, “Well, P ve been thinking about that. If it’s going to get a belief 
system, it’s going to be because of us. We will provide it. I mean, we are the 
ones who are getting up in the bully pulpit and we’ll give it a belief system 
and we could ride this sucker all the way to some dark place. But you don’t 
want to do that and I don’t want to do that.” 

And I said, “No, no, it’s already in a dark place, dude. It’s scary enough 
now.” This was post-Altamont; it had already gotten pretty long and strange. 
And so we agreed that we would never write anything that could be easily 
taken as dogma. And we were assiduous about it. We screwed up periodically, 
but you will find very little preaching in our songs—very little. 

So the Deadheads did something really fascinating. In the absence of 
ordained dogma coming down ex cathedra, they glommed on to song order: a 
set of phenomena—just phenomena, like baseball statistics. I don’t know 
why. We didn’t know our own song orders, I swear to God! And maybe that 
was the reason: The Deadheads did. I swear, sometimes Deadheads actually 
controlled the set list far more than they knew, just because they believed that 
something else was going to happen next, and the band said, “Oh well, what 
do you want to play? Oh, OK.” Somehow that would be transmitted from the 
Deadheads, and maybe that’s why they thought that was where the holiness 
was. 

But it did become an interesting kind of religion, and I saw evidence of it 
being an even more tightly bound one last night, when I was at a party with a 
group of Deadhead academics, which gave me pause. I have studied 
American cults, and anybody who is an amateur anthropologist who grew up 
in the sixties knows a lot about cult formation and reality distortion fields of 
various sorts, ones that you yourself can either manufacture or else fall into 
with seamless ease, so that you don’t know you are even in one, except for the 
fact that these other people are assholes, and they don’t seem to share your 
views. And if they could only see things as they truly are, then—well, this is 
cultish behavior. 

But it’s also probably necessary. If life among humans is to proceed, we 
have to have this frothy method for engaging increasingly ambiguous 
interactions with one another. As we enter into cyberspace, we have all these 
world cultures without any markers: They’re not wearing Khazakstanian 
uniforms; they don’t have border patrols; they have language to a degree, and 
English is turning into its lingua franca. And they’re trying to deal with all 
these cultural immune response systems. This is a vast petri dish that I 
commend to all of you, whether you have interest in the Internet or in things 
Dreadful Great. Speaking as an amateur anthropologist, I’m telling you that 
the early anthropology of cyberspace will be very, very interesting. It has been 
for me. And I was so grateful that I was an amateur, because otherwise I 
would have been compelled to write scholarly papers and footnote them and 
thereby spend a lot of time not simply enjoying watching this stuff go down. 
And watching it go down is the deal. 


This is a side story. Jack Lang, former minister of culture of France, is a 
good guy, and he is about as French as Voltaire. He and I were traveling 
around Brazil, with their minister of culture, a couple of years ago. We were 
dealing with all the fuss and bother of Brazilian bureaucracy and pomp. And 
this is especially humorous since their minister of culture was named Gilberto 
Gil, who was not big on pomp because he is kind of a rock star and a real 
humble one at that. And Jack Lang could take it or leave it, and I have no 
truck with it whatever. But they would do it to us anyway, and I was watching 
Jack for hours, watching him with his mild, Gallic smile on his face. And I 
commented, “You know, the best part of this whole expedition has been 
watching you watch.” And he asked, “Why is that?” And I said, “Because you 
have the most sophisticated, exquisite, delicate appreciation of the human 
comedy that I think I have ever witnessed. It’s a piece of work that is an art 
unto itself.” And he said, “Well, you know, people will tell you that there is 
no argument about taste, but they have not been the minister of culture of 
France.” And you can imagine the human comedy that he had witnessed in the 
course of his career. 

One of the epochs that we are now embarking on is a period where all of 
our previous senses of things are breaking down. The boundaries that we have 
had for a long time are breaking down; systems of authority that are 
monotheistic are getting very brittle and cranky. I think it’s a little like being 
locked in a closet with a dying tyrannosaurus rex. You know that he will die; 
you don’t know how long it’s going to take, and you don’t know if you’ll go 
on being quick enough to evade him. So we have all of that stuff going on— 
and that makes this a very important time to really understand what it is about 
people that is fundamental to humanity. What are human beings? What are 
we, beyond our cultural overlays? What is the human truth? 

These are the questions that we have not been spending enough time 
thinking about, because I believe we have largely isolated ourselves from 
various forms of truth that were academically contained. Academics, in many 
ways, have been responsible for cordoning those truths off so that they would 
not infect the larger populace. You see? If you get to be in the priesthood that 
knows everything about the potlatch ceremony, you know you are the 
Kwakiutl watchers, and nobody else has to be. And all the troubling questions 
that are asked by the potlatch ceremony don’t have to be asked in general. 
Well, now it’s all going to break down, and we are all going to have to ask 
ourselves questions like that—and determine how to proceed from there. 

So what I want to say to you professional anthropologists, speaking as an 
amateur anthropologist, is do not hesitate to delight in it. I know there are 
many things about it where they are making you take notes in ways that are 
austere and stupid, but don’t lose your sense of wonder. Always be there in 
the front row of Mystery Science Theater. It was pretty good, sitting there 
with Jack Lang for a while. We would be looking at the movie and shaking 
our heads. And even though it was poignant to me, in many ways I learned a 


lot from the Grateful Dead. I learned a lot about how not to judge, and I 
learned a lot about how to suspend disbelief, and I am just becoming able to 
learn a lot about how to accept love, without asking so many questions about 
why it is coming to me, or whether it is legitimate, or whether it is actually 
me, or whether that even matters. I think that anthropology needs to be 
grappling with that too. 

Because I think if there is one part of the human condition that is universal 
and lamentable, it is that practically nobody in the human race, whether he’s a 
Kwakiutl or a Mudman from New Guinea or a Shearson Lehman broker— 
especially him—is much good at accepting love. Now, why is that? A 
fundamental human question. But I tell you, if we can figure that question out, 
a lot of other questions we are grappling with will fall immediately into place. 
And we will be less dangerous to ourselves. And we will make better 
ancestors, which is, after all—I hope—the objective of everybody in this 
room. Because, you know, given the fluff and bother of our current times, it’s 
pretty hard to say how it is all going to come out. It’s like that picture of Dali 
with the fish in the air and the couch in the air and Dali in the air: That is 
where we are now, but on the other side of that, it is all going to land. And it 
is going to land in the laps of people who will be our descendants. Let’s give 
them something that they will be proud of us for having passed on. 
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“The Thousand Stories Have Come ’Round to 
One” 


Studying the Grateful Dead Phenomenon 


Nicholas G. Meriwether 


One of the most interesting aspects of the scholarship on the Grateful Dead 
phenomenon is its outspoken partisanship: Almost without exception, every 
article, every thesis, every dissertation states that the author has a personal 
stake in the topic. Unashamed to say they are fans, these writers often also 
address the attendant stigma in a very public way. That badge of personal 
involvement is rare in academe, where traditional, objective disinterest blends 
easily into postmodern cynical detachment and often ultimately devolves into 
pure, old-fashioned condescension. But in Dead studies, that personal 
connection is a part of the scholarship, and it enriches the work—the way that 
passion often makes for good teaching. That personal investment also 
provides a vital intellectual purpose, a kind of anchor that the protean 
character of the subject otherwise thwarts; it means for readers that we 
understand that whatever the angle explored, we know that it is measured 
against experience, that intensely personal transformative moment that so 
many Dead scholars have written about, when they saw the scene around 
them and the Dead phenomenon as a whole as a subject that could be 
explained in the terms of their field, their own academic calling. 

That kind of stake is useful when the subject is something as complex as 
the Dead phenomenon—a lament that is perhaps the only other underlying 
theme uniting the otherwise remarkably disparate body of work comprising 
Dead studies. At some point, almost every scholar who is drawn to the idea of 
explaining it all—of creating a unified theory of the Dead phenomenon— 
instead finds Sisyphus; the literature is filled with admissions of how elusive, 
ineffable, and overwhelming a task it is. “It may be that it’s a little too weird,” 
Phil Lesh mused to one biographer in 1996. 


It’s slippery. . . . There’s nothing you can get a handle on. It seems like it’s too tough a nut for 
them to crack, or it’s like looking at a mirrored ball: There’s nothing to grasp, because all you’re 
seeing is what’s reflected. All you’ re seeing is yourself. (Brightman 7) 


Lesh’s comment predates the appearance of the first scholarly anthologies 
devoted to the band, but his assessment remains apt. As one scholar remarked, 
“Putting the Grateful Dead in context is rather like putting America into a 


blender; it ain’t easy but the mess sure takes us places” (Rocco, “Ineluctable 
Modality” 11). The articles and books discussed here chart a few of those 
places, even as they also reflect that evocative mess, for messiness is a good 
description of the relationship between the Grateful Dead phenomenon and 
American history and culture. Some of that messiness can be traced to the 
fascinating way in which studying the band and subculture that surrounds 
them tends to echo and resonate with so many of the themes, metaphors, and 
motifs that inform the Dead’s work and history. It makes untangling those 
threads labyrinthine exercises, carrying analyses from the abstract to the 
concrete and back again, across wide swaths of academic terrain cut into 
fields and separated by disciplinary fences whose caretakers view neighbors 
warily. 

They welcome guests, however, and the Grateful Dead have been invited 
into the academy by a wide range of disciplines, so much so that they have 
been called the most studied band in the academy (Weiner). This is not 
entirely surprising: Indeed, one could say the seeds of Dead studies were 
sown with the very act of naming the band, when lead guitarist Jerry Garcia 
pulled out a dictionary and randomly opened it to a page that had the phrase 
“grateful dead.” A scholarly entry, it described the name as a “motif of a cycle 
of folk tales” and went on to give the basic outlines of a narrative that has 
appeared in almost every human culture’s folklore from the ancient Egyptians 
to the present.! Identifying that dictionary also became one of the earliest 
pieces of Deadhead scholarship, a quest undertaken by Stanford graduate Paul 
Grushkin, whose undergraduate major had focused on rock music scholarship; 
when he found it, after more than two years of scouring Bay Area libraries 
and secondhand book stores, he published it in the book he coedited, The 
Book of the Deadheads.” That quest and publication illustrate two poles of 
Dead studies: the degree to which fans have often undertaken good, difficult 
research on the band and phenomenon, and the problems that can occur when 
traditional academics draw the Dead into their own scholarship. 

Deadheads from the outset sensed that their relationship to the band was 
secondary to the music. The traditional relationship between rock stars and 
their audiences did not describe the Dead phenomenon: both band and fans 
served the music and considered it their communal if not mutual creation. As 
Dennis McNally explained, 


[T]hat’s the whole point of the Grateful Dead: Deadheads were part of the band. And the band 
recognized that more than anyone . . . and it is one of the several thousand things that distinguish 
the Grateful Dead from all—I repeat, all—other musical organizations, does not matter the genre. 
That’s maybe the central one, the single most important one: it was a partnership. The performer- 
audience relationship does not apply, or does not obtain. (Meriwether, “Writing the Dead” 57) 


That populist spirit, a characteristic of the Haight-Ashbury scene that birthed 
the band, always meant that fans were not passive consumers of the band’s 
“product,” as the music industry calls it, but participants in a thriving 
community of active listeners.3 It meant that Deadheads expected each other 


to participate in and contribute to the scene, each in his or her own way. This 
permitted and encouraged a wide range of expression within the subculture, as 
one anthropologist found: “The Deadhead culture is not in fact a monolithic 
group that possesses one single world view, one single mode of dress, or one 
favorite activity. The culture is indeed fairly heterogeneous, consisting of 
many individuals manipulating the Grateful Dead, their music, and the 
characteristics of the culture to satisfy their own very personal needs” (Ritzer 
242). As one Deadhead memoirist explained, 


Deadheads took the spirit of the band, and the history of the band, and then continued that on into 
their regular lives, beyond the music. And I think, really at its heart, that’s what the music should 
inspire: not just a devotion for the band itself, which I think the guys themselves would shy away 
from, but a way to take the spirit of the music into your daily lives, beyond the show. (Conners) 


One of those ways is scholarly, an approach that band members themselves 
modeled in the musicological exegeses they provided in their interviews, and 
in the case of Mickey Hart, with their books as well. Underlying that is the 
broader mandate to pursue your passions with the same kind of integrity the 
band did. As one Deadhead explained, “As I became familiar with the music, 
I learned that the Dead pursued mastery of their chosen skill with intense 
dedication. In retrospect, I think, this has had a lasting effect on many 
Deadheads. We too can often be found pursuing our passions with great 
discipline” (Dwork xi). Those passions and the Deadhead ideals animating 
them often included very mainstream pursuits far beyond the realm of the 
Deadhead experience, but all Deadheads understood that the Grateful Dead 
phenomenon itself was the principal and primary environment for the 
expression of those values. Some academics saw their work as just such an 
expression, one that united their scholarship and their identities as Deadheads. 
In the introduction to her coedited anthology, sociologist Rebecca G. Adams 
explained that “as both a Deadhead and as a teacher-scholar, I found the idea 
of editing a collection of student papers appealing. Deadheads take citizenship 
responsibilities quite seriously, and there is a great deal of subcultural support 
for the idea that everyone should find his or her own way of contributing to 
the commonweal” (Adams and Sardiello 20). What may surprise some is the 
degree to which this was true even before formal Dead studies commenced. 
Within a few years of their formation, the Dead attracted scholarly 
attention. Noted psychologist Stanley Krippner, for example, used their music 
and interviewed band members for several studies in the late sixties and early 
seventies, culminating in his well-known ESP experiment involving the band 
in concert.4 Although there are a few other entries in the academic 
bibliography in this first era, the first real flush of scholarly scrutiny of the 
band and phenomenon did not begin until the 1980s (Meriwether, 
“Introduction” xxi). Yet it would be a grave mistake to overlook the 
nonacademic sources that treated the band seriously. One early magazine 
interview with Garcia appeared in book form shortly after its serialization; 


while the editing may look dated to our eyes now, it is an invaluable resource 
for scholars—and incontrovertible evidence for Garcia’s appeal and power as 
an oral narrator.° 

Similarly, cultural historians and other scholars studying Deadheads will 
find a wealth of useful source material in fan-generated accounts such as The 
Book of the Deadheads. Yet when one academic wrote about the band’s 
origins, he ignored that book, dismissed the actual story of the discovery of 
the band’s name with “I don’t find that account very convincing,” and went on 
to repeat a variant of the old Haight-Ashbury rumor that the name came from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, a contention that has at least some 
plausibility, though no proof.® This academic’s variant—that the name “‘is said 
to have been taken from The Tibetan Book of the Dead” (Tillinghast 688)—is 
even less plausible. 

This is not intended as a criticism of a scholar who is a fine poet and an 
otherwise thoughtful critic, but rather as an indication of the problems the 
evidence in Dead studies poses for academics. His mistake is both a product 
and an aspect of the problem of sources in the Grateful Dead phenomenon, for 
now his error is in the literature—even anthologized, with no note to indicate 
the mistake—where academic researchers accustomed to according peer- 
reviewed journals more weight than fan-generated books will be misled.’ 
Even Deadhead scholars have been guilty of overlooking the resources 
generated by their community: One recent conference paper by a published 
Dead scholar called the story of the discovery apocryphal; an earlier master’s 
thesis managed to conflate rumor and reality by claiming that the name came 
from “an Egyptian prayer that was discovered accidentally in a Dictionary.’ 
Even this pastiche of rumor and reality reflects the problem of sources: though 
not cited, a likely source for this mistake is an otherwise fine interview with 
Garcia published in Rolling Stone in 1989 that repeats this assertion nearly 
verbatim in the introduction.? Given that magazine’s Haight-Ashbury roots, 
its long association with the band, and most especially its publication of the 
book-length, seminal interview with Garcia in 1972 in which he recounted the 
story of how he discovered the name in detail, such confusion is 
understandable. !9 

Though evidentiary issues abound in Dead studies, that is a problem 
common to pop-culture studies in general. What is startling is the Dead’s 
inversion of that, with fans being responsible for some very good work, not 
only useful but vital for scholars. But the scattered, often sub rosa status of 
much useful data, including carefully researched fan-generated materials, 
poses particular problems for Dead scholarship. One thoughtful statistical 
analysis of a Dead song’s performances arrived at conclusions that deeper 
research could have usefully refined and qualified (Toutkoushian). Without 
access to a wealth of band member interviews and fan material scattered 
throughout popular publications and periodicals, the author could not narrow 
down his methodology, instead focusing on one aspect of Deadhead lore— 


that the band sometimes selected the number of beats to introduce a song 
based on the day of the month—and testing it. Yet many knowledgeable fans 
are familiar with band member interviews and subcultural lore that suggest a 
number of such factors were at play in those decisions. Had Toutkoushian had 
access to these additional resources, rather than debunking a Deadhead 
aphorism, his conclusions might instead have indicated a sophistication to 
Deadhead lore that posed fascinating implications for the role of statistical 
analysis in Dead studies. (This is not as far-fetched as those unfamiliar with 
Dead studies might think; one study of the microeconomics of a Dead show 
also supported innovations in survey methodology [Gazel and Schwer; Gazel, 
Schwer, and Daneshvary].) The problem of sources in any study of popular 
culture and mass-media phenomena is central; in Dead studies, it is critical. 

Given such extraordinary evidentiary challenges, why should we study the 
Dead? Every interested scholar would probably answer that question 
differently, but all would probably agree that at the heart of their inquiry is a 
recognition of the power and importance of the music. As bassist Phil Lesh 
said in 1985, “Grateful Dead is more than music, but it has always been 
fundamentally music” (“Foreword” 7, italics in original). Musicologist 
Graeme Boone, author of a seminal essay on the Dead’s signature anthem 
“Dark Star,’ explains that “when one sheds dismissive or categorical 
stereotypes to examine the Dead’s music on its own terms, its inherent 
qualities are better appreciated as constitutive of a style that, far from being 
inscrutable, can be remarkably refined, expressive, and musically satisfying” 
(172). And that music was, from the outset, engaging, compelling, and 
powerful enough to lift the band above their colorful genesis in the Haight. In 
the words of critic Steve Silberman, 


Sure, the Dead had the misfortune to come of age in interesting times (to paraphrase an ironic 
Chinese blessing); but even if the entire electric Kool-Aid mythosphere hadn’t been spun around 
them by Wolfe and hundreds of other commentators and footnoters on the Haight-Ashbury 
“scene,” their larger-than-life-ness would still have been hanging around, a side-effect of the scale 
of the music itself. (“Introduction” xx) 


What Silberman aptly calls the scale of the music can be broken down into 
several dimensions, including the songs, the lyrics, and the performances. 

For Dead scholars, the music has received the most consistently high-level 
treatment. The band’s work has elicited first-rate musical analysis from 
scholars who have applied the tools developed for art music with precision to 
a number of songs in the Dead’s canon, including “Dark Star,” “High Time,” 
“Terrapin Station,’ and “Victim or the Crime.”!! Despite the range of 
approaches taken, one striking theme that runs throughout these otherwise 
quite different analyses is how well the authors connect the formal structural 
components of the songs they analyze to the emotional impact created in the 
listener. In Boone’s analysis of “Dark Star,” he notes that 


the fluidity of harmony, counterpoint, and musical episode encourages the listener to hear the 


music itself as a fluid, changeable object, embracing various kinds of musical convergence and 
divergence to arrive at a broad, open-ended sense of what is possible. The Dead enthusiast is 
therefore likely to be a tolerant listener, prepared to accept many different kinds of sounds and 
prepared also to listen for clues to form and direction in a long-winded, somewhat unpredictable 
musical flow. (202) 


These effects are not always intended to be simply pleasant: Shaugn 
O’Donnell notes that “Weir’s “Victim or the Crime’ weaves a remarkably rich 
web of musical relations with its inspiration and model, the first movement of 
Bart6k’s Music for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta. In new listeners, the 
song’s effective borrowing of pitch structures, timbre, and gesture from this 
classic work of twentieth-century art music almost inevitably produces the 
critical reaction first articulated by Garcia, ‘it is strange’” (48). Walter 
Everett’s thoughtful exegesis on “High Time” goes farther, relating the band’s 
restless drive to experiment musically back to their historical origins and out 
into their audience: 


No musicians surrounded by the tonal culture [of contemporary popular music] did more to 
ignore the norms established by that system, or to explore the ambiguities present within that 
system, than did the Grateful Dead. . . . The Dead explore contrary tones taken from outside the 
scale (particularly with the mixture of major, minor, mixolydian, and other modes), use non- 
functional harmonic progressions that do not proceed to any unequivocal tonic, and revel in 
unstable chord progressions, all to create tonal ambiguity. I find this listening experience to be 
particularly sympathetic with the Dead’s loose, non-committal and non-judgmental “vibe,” and 
therefore expressive not only of particular examples of Robert Hunter’s poetry, but of the Dead’s 
and the Deadheads’ spiritual view, and of the counterculture in general. (Everett 120-21) 


A casual perusal of fan reviews of those songs shows how spot-on these first 
music theory forays have been. Musicologist David Malvinni finds Deadhead 
criticism of one celebrated performance of “Dark Star” especially telling: 
“The ‘Dark Star’ played on that day reveals, at least in this review, the 
essence of ‘Dark Star.’ The song exists in its truth in this performance, the 
truth of the other dimension. And whether one actually believes in what the 
review says about this dimension, this kind of ecstatic rhetoric is unique in 
descriptions of popular musics” (“Now Is the Time” 11). That is perhaps the 
most important aspect of the academic work on the phenomenon: its 
rootedness in the researchers’ own experience of the phenomenon, a theme 
that manifests itself regardless of discipline. 

Less well developed is the literature on the lyrics. Aside from Brent 
Wood’s insightful treatment of Hunter’s lyrics as oral poetry, the most 
sustained literary exegesis to date, scholars have largely if usefully limited 
their analyses to themes and allusions in Robert Hunter’s and John Barlow’s 
lyrics, from gambling to Eastern religion.!2 Some of the most rigorous work 
addresses their use of folk songs as lyric sources, notably ethnomusicologist 
James Revell Carr’s essay “Black Muddy River: The Grateful Dead in the 
Continuum of American Folk Music,” although this relationship has been 
explored in more popular articles as well.!3 These less scholarly efforts also 
illustrate the research problems posed by popular culture subjects. Some of 


Robert Hunter’s best interviews grace obscure fan magazines, underground 
newspapers, and other ephemeral sources that most libraries do not and cannot 
systematically collect; one early gathering of Dead scholars featured no fewer 
than five differing interpretations of a Hunter lyric, all of them obviated by a 
little-known interview with its author (Meriwether, “Deadhead Word Jam” 
34). 

Already, though, the best of this work has established what their 
counterparts in music departments have: the propriety and utility of applying 
techniques formerly reserved for high art to this popular-culture phenomenon. 
That utility is important: When academics discuss Hunter’s remarkable palate 
of literary allusions, motifs, and metaphors, their discussion does more than 
just illuminate why a lyric works so well intellectually; it also explains part of 
why it resonates so deeply with the Deadheads who love it. To scholar Lans 
Smith, for example, “One of the most striking, and somewhat surprising, 
aspects of their work is the way they handle Biblical allusions. I can’t think of 
any of the so-called Christian rock groups who do a better, more sophisticated 
job of integrating stories and lines from Scripture into their songs” (54). 

Of course, for fans, it has always been the live performances of these songs 
that made them resonate so deeply. As one early academic researcher 
asserted, “One cannot learn ‘to do Dead’ from the tapes, however. Actual 
initiation must occur in the concert environment” (Pearson, thesis 20). Though 
this charge has been leveled by earlier generations of critics addressing other 
musical genres, and while some Deadheads—especially those in foreign 
countries—might disagree, all Deadheads would agree that live performances 
were the raison d’étre of the band.!* Over the course of thirty years, the Dead 
played more than 2,300 concerts for an audience estimated at twenty-five 
million, possibly the largest of any band in American history.!5 What is 
important about those statistics is what they conceal: The Dead never played 
the same show twice. Throughout their career, the goal was to court the muse 
of collective improvisation and see where she led; this lay at the heart of why 
fans went to show after show, year after year. !6 

It also explains a large part of the appeal of studying the Dead—and it 
certainly explains the central artifact in Dead studies, the concert recordings. 
Early in the band’s career, band members recognized the importance of taping 
their performances: They listened to them after the gigs in order to improve, 
and to mine them for especially evocative phrases and passages for later use 
in new compositions.!7 Fans wanted to remember, too, and began making 
their own tapes very early in the band’s career.!8 That practice mushroomed 
over the years and created an immense body of evidence that now makes 
possible a great deal of work. As one scholar commented, “As tapes represent 
one of the few artifacts recoverable from the concert experience, they can be 
considered a source of ‘hard data’ in the research enterprise” (Pearson, 
“Ethnomethodology” 429). Between the band’s own voluminous archive of 
concert recordings, the source of more than a hundred releases to date, and the 


many, many thousands of live tapes made by fans, the number of recordings 
available to researchers is remarkable.!9 A higher percentage of the Rolling 
Stones’ performances may have been recorded—but the oeuvre of the Dead, 
the number of performances they played, and, most of all, the variations in set 
list and performance are far greater. In academic terms, no other rock band is 
so well documented—and no other rock band’s music and approach to 
performance merits such attention. 

Just as improvisation explains the underlying musical significance of this 
primary evidence, so too is it a central theme that wends through the scholarly 
studies of the Dead: It is a stubborn reality as well as a slippery metaphor, 
allusive yet absolute, embodying the twin notions of serendipity and 
synchronicity that delighted both band and fans and became touchstones in 
their communal worldview. As Dennis McNally has written, “There is no 
Grateful Dead philosophy, but if there were, a central tenet would be Jung’s 
concept of synchronicity” (A Long Strange Trip 619); elsewhere he notes, 
“Serendipity is the very root of the Grateful Dead” (“Foreword” [10]). 
Academics, however, have begun to tease out a Grateful Dead philosophy 
imbedded in that worldview, expressed in the lyrics, music, interviews, and 
broader phenomenon.29 Philosopher Stanley Spector has suggested that the 
first glimmers of a philosophy, however inchoate, emerged early on and 
developed throughout their career: “The core of a philosophical position is 
contained in the first cluster of songs [the band wrote]. . . . Each subsequent 
outpouring from the band was an unfolding of the original insight found in 
that first cluster” (“Words Half Spoken”). Spector finds in “Dark Star” an 
especially powerful statement of their philosophy, a song that embodies those 
two concepts of serendipity and synchronicity, though both themes appear 
throughout the Dead’s songbook and their performance of it, extending out 
into the surrounding phenomenon. 

Those themes are reflected in the scholarly exegeses on the Dead 
phenomenon as well, beginning at the most fundamental level, where the flash 
of insight that fuels scholarship echoes the Deadhead flash of recognition that 
creates fans, as I have traced elsewhere (‘‘Introduction” xl—xli). The broader 
point to be made here is how improvisation, itself an expression of serendipity 
and synchronicity, also finds expression in Dead studies, from Barry Barnes’ 
work on the band’s business practices, which treats improvisation as a 
technique with wide application in business studies, to James Tuedio’s lyrical 
philosophical essays, which often evince the feel of a kind of intellectual 
improvisation in their exposition, a feat replicated by James Revell Carr’s 
delightful “Shakedown Street: A Benjaminian Approach to the Grateful 
Dead” (though in fairness, Carr’s essay is far from improvised, building 
carefully on the model provided by Benjamin’s “One Way Street’”).?! 
Obviously, scholarly writing cannot succeed in capturing the unalloyed 
essence of improvisation in the way that Kerouac could (or seemed to), for 
example, but what is noteworthy here is the degree to which Dead scholarship 


has been able to evoke that improvisatory sensibility without sacrificing the 
broader sweep and build of an academic argument. And tantalizingly, Barnes’ 
assessment of improvisation as the metaphor that best captures the cycle of 
businesses adapting and evolving can also describe the developing 
sophistication of Dead studies as a whole, as that multidisciplinary discourse 
coalesces into an interdisciplinary dialogue and perhaps ultimately evolves 
into a transdisciplinary field, a notion suggested by Stanley Krippner at a 
recent conference and now being explored by two scholars. The point to be 
made here is that Dead studies can reflect the core of the Deadhead experience 
itself, and that explains the passion that animates the work, despite the 
challenges of the sources on and the complexity of the subject, and the 
obstacles posed by its cultural reception. 

That passion is especially noteworthy given the stigma that scholars 
studying the Dead phenomenon have faced; indeed, as I have argued 
elsewhere, the sense of commitment and risk is a striking theme found 
throughout the literature of Dead studies (“Introduction” xxi). That 
commitment in the face of negative sanction is testament to the 
transformational qualities of the Grateful Dead phenomenon, a point made 
especially by those scholars whose initial interest was based solely on the 
scholarly utility of the phenomenon—who were not fans before they began 
their work, but in the course of their research came to identify as Deadheads 
(Pattacini 12; Smith-Shank 90). The fact that the transformational essence of 
the Deadhead experience can extend into the scholarly study of the Grateful 
Dead phenomenon may explain the sheer numbers and diversity of the 
scholars who have chosen to pursue what noted Deadhead critic Steve 
Silberman once memorably called “the curriculum of joy” (“Afterword” 233- 
34). As he elaborated, “There was something about the Grateful Dead that 
made writers want to reach beyond the syntax of their times, to weave of 
language a ghost trap for something ineffable, something that seemed 
important’ (“Introduction” xix). He was not addressing academic writers, but 
he could have been. 

The curriculum Silberman named continues to evolve with every scholarly 
article on the Grateful Dead phenomenon, but its first texts begin in the 1960s 
in the Haight-Ashbury, where the band’s worldview was forged. That time 
and place are contexts that also explain part of the appeal and challenge of 
studying the Dead. From the outset, the band was considered a vital part of the 
counterculture of the sixties in general and of the Haight-Ashbury in 
particular. Early commentators remarked on this widely; several of the more 
noteworthy mass-media articles expressing this have been widely 
anthologized. But more interesting are the remarks scattered in the ephemera 
of the sixties, such as an early band newsletter from May 1967: 


You can’t really understand or fully appreciate The Grateful Dead, unless you are aware of what 
they are spokesman for. The scene in S.F. is largely generated by the rock and roll. . . . In Haight- 
Ashbury where the band’s home is, the streets are filled with young people who are concerned 


with the well-being of each other, and the rest of the world too. They know that in order to get the 
whole planet as peaceful and free as their own society, they must BE what they preach. They live 
peace and love. . . . All this love has several points—one big one is the Dead. . . . The movement 
of Joy is spreading, and we are glad to be a part of it. (Bonner, Matthews, and Swanson 3) 


More than forty years later, that connection is taken for granted. In one of the 
first PhD dissertations written on the Dead phenomenon, one anthropologist 
commented, “The history of the Grateful Dead in many respects unfolded as a 
macrocosm of the history of the Haight-Ashbury community” (Bradshaw 
440). Looking back on the years of decline, bassist Phil Lesh wrote, “If we’d 
only had eyes to see, the whole Summer of Love catastrophe could have been 
read as a metaphor for the Grateful Dead’s future.” Novelist Robert Stone, 
eulogizing Jerry Garcia, put it more poetically: “The art and the thought and 
the spirit of liberation of the ’60s flourished in their way. But of that holistic 
magic vision of the garden set free, the music of Jerry Garcia and the Grateful 
Dead is the purest single remnant. It was supposed to be an accompaniment to 
the New Beginning. In fact, it was the thing itself, all that remains with us” 
(281). The tantalizing and complex ways in which the counterculture and the 
American experience of the 1960s are embodied in the Grateful Dead 
phenomenon remain one of the most difficult and elusive challenges for 
academics to unravel. 

As with the music, the historicity of the band extends to its following. As 
America shed the trappings of the sixties in ensuing decades, Deadheads came 
to be seen as anachronisms, throwbacks, or holdouts from the early Haight- 
Ashbury hippie community. In one of the earliest academic articles on the 
phenomenon, the authors praised the fans at a 1973 concert in San Francisco 
for bringing “the renewed warmth of a reunion of family” to the show: 


But in the end, one must recall the atmosphere of the day and the crowd . . . which touched each 
member of the [medical] team . . . of an overall joyous melding into a flowing unity of life which 
unexpectedly warped backward in time to innocent, happy days of Hippie Hill and an Outdoor 
Rock Concert World. (Gay, Elsenbaumer, and Newmeyer 196-197, ellipses in original) 


Writing in the late 1970s, legendary rock critic Lester Bangs—generally no 
fan of the band—stated flatly, “You might not like [the Dead], but if you do 
you can call yourself a true hippie” (109). More insightful commentators 
realized that Deadhead culture had continued to evolve; one Deadhead writer 
commented to an interviewer in the early nineties, 


Whenever I went to shows, I wasn’t thinking about the Sixties, I was thinking about right now! It 
seemed to me that Deadheads had created a culture together that was just as luminous and 
psychedelic and mystical and profound and fun and adventurous and beautiful as anything that 
could have happened in the Haight-Ashbury. I believed that we were all as creative as the original 
hippies—that we were constantly innovating culturally in ways that were just as cool and 
profound as what the hippies had done. (Wilt) 


Band members saw broad similarities between the generations of 
Deadheads; in a 1990 interview, Garcia remarked, “The people who are our 


audience now are the same sort of people who were our audience originally” 
(Alvarez 232). Connections between the original Haight-Ashbury and later 
Deadheads, including legacies from the former consciously and unconsciously 
adopted by the latter, are fertile territory for academics: One conference paper 
described the Deadhead folktale of the never-ending bag of marijuana; it 
unknowingly echoed an early Haight-Ashbury tale, collected in a volume of 
cannabis lore published by Rolling Stone in 1971.22 

Community characterized the Deadhead phenomenon, but at the heart of 
that was an intensely personal, individual experience. Musician and critic 
David Gans has written, “I’ve gotten some of my best ideas at Dead shows, 
cried some of my best tears, solved some of my knottiest problems, received 
some of my most productive inspirations” (“Reporting Live” 228). It is a 
theme that runs through the fan-generated literature. Deadhead fanzine 
publisher John Dwork believes that “more than a few Deadheads have found 
that the Dead’s music can be a catalyst for genuine epiphanies” (Getz and 
Dwork 1:xv). Sometimes those Deadheads were academics as well: Owen 
Chamberlain, Nobel laureate in physics, said he liked sitting between the two 
drummers onstage, “because it gives me interesting ideas” (McNally, A Long 
Strange Trip 387). And fundamentally, this deep thinking was integral to the 
core of what both band and fans recognized as the key to a great concert: the 
active involvement of a discerning, critically aware crowd in the creation of 
an art of the moment. One academic essayist explained, “What makes the 
Grateful Dead different than most other jazz musicians? I believe that the 
Grateful Dead’s music is actually part of a lifeworld created by active 
listeners. This lifeworld is learned, either from hearing Grateful Dead music 
on numerous occasions, or from being open to hear the music in a certain 
way” (Ganter 176). Band members said as much in interviews over the years. 
Garcia stated unequivocally that he’d “never experienced the click of great 
music without an audience... . We exist by their grace” (McNally, A Long 
Strange Trip 389). Even normally taciturn drummer Bill Kreutzmann told 
band biographer Dennis McNally that “when it’s really happening, the 
audience is as much a part of the band as the band is the audience. There is no 
difference. The audience should be paid—they contribute as much” (389). Not 
surprisingly, the most vivid description was written by lyricist Robert Hunter, 
in a long public letter: 


When the Dead are playing their best, blood drips from the ceiling in great, rich drops. Together 
we do a kind of suicide in music which requires from each of us just enough information short of 
dropping the body to inquire into those spaces from which come our questions. It is partly about 
how living might occur in the shadow of certain death; that death is satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
according to how we’ ve lived and what we yield. The contemplation of death for the unfulfilled is 
a nightmare, and it is good that it should be. The vision of life without a great deal of 
responsibility is hollow. Satisfaction in itself is nothing to be sought, it’s simply an excretion of 
the acceptance of responsibility. (“Robert Hunter, Dark Star” 53) 


No wonder fans found ample fodder for rumination in the band’s extramusical 


work as well. 

But the appeal of studying the Dead goes much deeper. Indeed, many of the 
academic studies on the Grateful Dead phenomenon point out how intriguing 
it is from the traditional standpoint of their fields. One anthropologist asserted, 
“T believe that the study of phenomena such as the Grateful Dead in American 
culture is not only justifiable, but requisite for the development of the 
discipline” (Bradshaw ix). Brent Wood has called the Grateful Dead “a unique 
poetic and cultural phenomenon which embodies elements absolutely integral 
to an understanding of contemporary oral poetics” (61). Here we move into a 
related question, though, which is what Dead studies offers the academy. One 
central academic context the Dead illuminate is our understanding of rock 
music, a topic that has generated nearly forty years of academic work in a 
wide variety of fields. Despite the volume of work and the diversity of 
approaches, rock studies continue to have what one early researcher called an 
“uneasy” relationship with the academy (Denisoff 452). Part of this is due to 
entrenched critical issues, the most basic of which is what constitutes a 
workable definition of the music itself. One 1992 academic anthology, after 
remarking that it was “unlikely that anyone could come up with a definition of 
rock & roll that every contributor [here] . . . would endorse,” optimistically 
concluded, “That such a basic question, the very nature of our subject, is still 
up for grabs is part of what makes this music—and writing about it— 
exciting” (DeCurtis xii). Other researchers, aware of the fact that this was 
written after more than thirty years of debate, might find it disheartening; in 
1997, two musicologists noted that “there is, as yet, no clear ‘discipline’ of 
rock studies, no consensus on what might constitute its focus or its limits, as a 
field of study or set of approaches; and it is not clear there ever will or should 
be” (Covach and Boone vii). One early researcher, surveying the shelves of 
academic work on rock music in 1975, commented, “Much of it is so 
generalized as to be almost useless” (Denisoff 475), a criticism that continues 
to be leveled, in varying degrees, today. Between those two remarks lies an 
opportunity for Dead studies, a chance to ground generalizations in the artistic 
and historical particulars of one band, whose work and its reception already 
encompass and embrace so many of the academy’s concerns. This extends to 
the era in which the Dead emerged; as one historian summarized, “To 
understand the sixties fully, rock must be analyzed more completely than it 
has been to date” (Rorabaugh 171). 

Deadhead scholars must smile when they read remarks like that of 
pioneering rock sociologist R. Serge Denisoff, when he stated in 1975 that 
“perhaps the most impoverished area of popular music studies is that dealing 
with its audience” (Denisoff 481). More than a decade later, another rock 
music scholar lamented, “The audience is the great unknown in our 
understanding of the music” (Curtis 2). In the years separating those 
comments, the academy’s ever-increasing theoretical sophistication made it 
possible for Simon Frith, the dean of British rock sociologists, more recently 


to write in rock’s defense, “To be sure, there are methodological difficulties in 
making connections between any cultural artifact and social organization” 
(Frith and Goodwin 283), citing the flood of theoretical work in literary 
studies as proof. But that linkage is central to Dead studies: the connection 
between band and audience, between the cultural artifacts of tapes and music 
and the social organization of the fans who enjoy them. 

Evaluating that connection requires many disciplines, as Dead studies 
already amply demonstrate. But what is most striking about this array of 
approaches is the centrality of their methodologies to explaining the Grateful 
Dead phenomenon: Each field can claim that it uniquely explains a 
fundamental aspect of the Grateful Dead experience. And even at this nascent 
stage of Dead studies, that contention has already been proven. What that 
suggests, however, is more fascinating, for not only do Dead studies require 
the contributions of these fields’ most old-fashioned methodologies and 
cutting-edge theories, but they also suggest a useful proving ground for their 
intersection—for a genuine interdisciplinary dialogue. Scholars have long 
called for such an approach in rock music studies: two British academics 
recently wrote that “popular music studies require an interdisciplinary 
approach—in the end, sociological, political and semiotic arguments cannot 
be disentangled from one another. Once we approach pop with a sufficiently 
complex method it also becomes clear that generalizations across all the 
various forms of popular music is highly dubious” (Frith and Goodwin xi). 
The problem has been the overly broad nature of rock studies, producing 
generalizations far too abstracted from meaningful specifics; even limiting 
interdisciplinarity to one area of cultural studies—rock music—has not 
dimmed what Stanley Bailis, looking at American studies in 1974, called the 
“incoherency” and “Babel” produced by the “ad hoc use of different 
disciplines” (202, 204). Dead studies offer a unique solution to these problems 
by grounding discourse in one concrete phenomenon, whose complexity 
embraces the swath of approaches that scholars know need to be deployed. 
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Deadheads have always looked to the band’s lyrics for confirmation of their 
impressions of the band and scene, and Deadhead scholars have found much 
there to confirm their own analyses—a quick glance through the academic 
bibliography shows how readily Hunter’s and Barlow’s lyrics lend themselves 
to framing even the most abstruse academic arguments. The title of this 
chapter comes from one of Hunter’s more unusual efforts, “Blues for Allah,” 
whose lyrics express the classic Dead goal of suggestive ambiguity; that is 
what allowed—encouraged—Deadheads to hear a concert’s songs as 
revelatory of issues and challenges in their own lives. For scholars studying 
the band, they are equally redolent, as Wai Chee Dimock’s deft use of them in 
her pioneering study, Through Other Continents: American Literature across 
Deep Time, shows.?3 There she quotes the lyrics in full, using them to close a 


chapter illustrating her broader contention that “‘American’ literature is quite 
often a shorthand, a simplified name for a much more complex tangle of 
relations. Rather than being a discrete entity, it is better seen as a crisscrossing 
set of pathways, open-ended and ever multiplying, weaving in and out of 
other geographies, other languages and cultures” (3). 

For our purposes here, there are two ways of reading Hunter’s elliptical, 
poetic lines. We can focus on the stanza that provides the title, which reads, 


The thousand stories have 

come ’round to one again 
Arabian Night 

our gods pursue their fight 
What fatal flowers of 

darkness spring from 

seeds of light (A Box of Rain 20) 


In this context, Hunter’s words could be taken as a gloomy indictment of the 
activities of scholarship, suggesting that academics are doomed to assess and 
analyze and fix in time and meaning an experience that was dynamic and 
vibrant and unfolding in the moment. Hunter always gives his audience 
balance, though, and in the next stanza he provides another example of the 
broad-based humanism that so many Deadheads found at the heart of the 
phenomenon: 


Let’s see with our heart 

these things our eyes have seen 

and know the truth will still lie 
somewhere in between (A Box of Rain 20) 


He could be describing the complexity of the band’s achievement, or its 
broader relationship with the art and culture that inspired and frames it. But 
his words could also describe the appeal and challenge of studying the Dead. 
Viewed in that light, his words serve as an eloquent challenge—and reminder 
—for scholars assaying this fascinating, complicated, and seminal 
phenomenon. 


Notes 


1. Funk and Wagnall’s New Practical Standard Dictionary, 1:580; Gerould, The Grateful Dead: The 
History of a Folk Story, 165. In addition to referencing the story of the origins of the band’s name (xxii 
and xxiinl), Cohen notes that Gerould’s original 1908 text made him “the scholar who first popularized 
(if not originated), the English phrase ‘grateful dead’” (vii), suggesting that his work may well have 
been the origin of the dictionary entry, if not the actual source. 

2. Paul Grushkin, interview by author, 18 March 2009. The entry appears in Grushkin, Bassett, and 
Grushkin, The Official Book of the Deadheads, 107. This page reproduces part of the dictionary’s title 
page, listing publisher, edition, volume, and date, but omitting the page number. The complete citation 
was first published in the introduction to Meriwether, All Graceful Instruments: The Contexts of the 
Grateful Dead Phenomenon, xiiin9. 

3. Matthew Tift has shown that Deadheads’ active listening is aptly described by British musicologist 


Christopher Small’s concept of “musicking,” in which engaged listening can be seen as a kind of a 
participatory cocreation of the music; see his “Grateful Dead Musicking.” 

4. See Krippner, “The Influence of ‘Psychedelic’ Experience on Contemporary Art and Music”; 
Krippner et al., “Clairvoyant Perception of Target Materials in Three States of Consciousness”; 
Krippner, Honorton, and Ullman, “An Experiment in Dream Telepathy with ‘The Grateful Dead.’” An 
updated report of that experiment is his “A Pilot Study in Dream Telepathy with the Grateful Dead.” For 
more on Krippner, see Meriwether, “The Development of Dead Studies from Stanley Krippner to 
Rebecca Adams.” 

5. Garcia, Reich, and Wenner, Garcia, a Signpost to New Space. Note: this book’s title is often 
disputed. The name by which it is known among aficionados, rare book dealers, and scholars is the title 
that appears on its cover, Garcia, a Signpost to New Space. The title under which it was copyrighted is 
Garcia, the Rolling Stone Interview, which is how it is most often catalogued in libraries. 

6. Tillinghast, “The Grateful Dead: Questions of Survival,” 688. Bobby Petersen and Alan Trist 
quote this spurious passage in full in the band’s 1983 tour program, calling it “a verse, supposedly from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead: We now return our souls / To the Creator, and as we / Stand at the edge 
of eternal / Darkness, / Let our chant fill the void / That others may know: / In the land of the night / The 
Ship of the Sun / Is drawn by the Grateful Dead” (27, italics in original). A variant with slight textual 
differences appears in Brandelius, Grateful Dead Family Album, 166. Several passages suggest the 
concept of “grateful dead,” but that exact phrase does not appear in any translation available at the time, 
nor in any published since then. One passage from the Papyrus of Nekht, “Hymn to Ra When He 
Riseth” (Brit. Mus. No. 10,471, sheet 21) does imply the phrase and appears in the Budge translation 
that was available in the Haight in the sixties: “The company of the gods rejoice at thy rising, the earth 
is glad when it beholdeth thy rays; the peoples that have been long dead come forth with cries of joy to 
see thy beauties every day” (16-17). Band family member Willy Legate investigated the rumor 
thoroughly and concluded, “The sentence was kind of religious sci-fi, or a hoax, or a creative idea of the 
appropriate modern extension of an ancient text” (“Curiouser and Curiouser” 4). A more recent and 
authoritative translation, reproduced with the papyrus, is Wasserman, The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

7. Reprinted in Rocco, ed., Dead Reckonings: The Life and Times of the Grateful Dead, 188-99. 

8. Strugatz, “The Grateful Dead Phenomenon: A Qualitative Approach,” 2. The recent conference 
paper was given at the twenty-ninth annual Southwest/Texas American/Popular Culture Association 
conference, where I cochaired the Grateful Dead area. 

9. Goodman, “The Rolling Stone Interview: Jerry Garcia,” 66. The genesis of this conflation of 
rumor and reality may be a column by pioneering jazz and music critic Ralph J. Gleason quoting Garcia 
describing his discovery of the phrase in a dictionary but adding that band members “later discovered 
the name was from an Egyptian prayer: ‘We grateful dead praise you, Osiris. . . .°” (San Francisco 
Chronicle, 19 March 1967). That column is reprinted in Dodd and Spaulding, The Grateful Dead 
Reader, 17-19, with no note to indicate the error, along with a chapter-length interview with Garcia 
from Gleason’s groundbreaking account of the San Francisco music scene, The Jefferson Airplane and 
the San Francisco Sound (1969), where Garcia states that Warner Bros. “were going to put that really 
ostentatious oriental quotation, ‘Egyptian Book of the Dead’ quotation but we . . . ,” prompting Gleason 
to ask, “Is that where the name ‘Grateful Dead’ comes from?” Garcia: “No, it doesn’t, as a matter of 
fact. It came out of a big Webster’s dictionary or a New World or an Oxford dictionary. Just opened it 
and there it was. Just happened to turn to a page that had Grateful Dead on it. When we were looking for 
a name” (306; reprinted in Dodd and Spaulding 21; ellipses in original). 

10. See Reich and Wenner, “The Rolling Stone Interview: Jerry Garcia [Part One],” and Reich and 
Wenner, “Jerry Garcia [Part 2].” An expanded version appeared in book form; see note 5 above. 

11. Boone, “Mirror Shatters: Tonal and Expressive Ambiguity in ‘Dark Star’”; Everett, ““High Time’ 
and Ambiguous Harmonic Function”; Malvinni, “‘Now Is the Time Past Believing’: Concealment, 
Ritual, and Death in the Grateful Dead’s Approach to Improvisation”; Malvinni, “‘A Rare and Different 
Tune’: Orchestrating “Terrapin’”; O’ Donnell, “Bobby, Béla, and Borrowing in ‘Victim or the Crime. 

12. Wood, “Robert Hunter’s Oral Poetry: Mind, Metaphor, and Community”; Belleville, “The Taoist 
Perspective in ‘Weather Report Suite’”; Craghead, “‘Laid My Proposition Down / Laid It on the Line’: 
Gambling and the Storyteller in Robert Hunter’s Lyrics.” Other efforts that make broader 
pronouncements include Levy, “‘When the Secrets All Are Told and the Petals All Unfold’: Joycean 
Epiphany in Hunter/Garcia’s ‘Wharf Rat’”; and Meriwether, “Robert Hunter, William Faulkner, and ‘It 
Must Have Been the Roses.’” 

13. Carr, “Black Muddy River: The Grateful Dead in the Continuum of American Folk Music.” Roth, 
Review of The Music Never Stopped: Roots of the Grateful Dead; McQuail, “Folk Songs and Allusions 
to Folk Songs in the Repertoire of the Grateful Dead.” 
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14. For a seminal expression of this view in classical music, see Howes, The Borderland of Music 
and Psychology. For the European Deadhead view, see Mosby, “Count Your Lucky Stars,” where he 
admonishes, “Quality’s nice, but remember, a concert is only a moment in time, and a tape is a guide, a 
doorway to where the Dead can take you” (4). 

15. Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon, DeadBase XI: The Complete Guide to Grateful Dead Song Lists, 
ix; Brightman, Sweet Chaos: The Grateful Dead’s American Adventure, 7. For an illustrated timeline 
and performance history that documents their growing popularity, see Jackson et al., Grateful Dead: The 
Illustrated Trip. For later tour summaries, see “Year of the Dead,” Pollstar, 31 December 1991, 5; 
“1993 Top Grossing Tour: Grateful Dead,” Pollstar, 31 December 1993, 5; “1995 Top Tours,” Pollstar, 
31 December 1995, 7. The first scholarly summary is Graeme M. Boone, “Mirror Shatters: Tonal and 
Expressive Ambiguity in ‘Dark Star,” 171, 205n1; cf. Rebecca G. Adams, “What Goes Around, Comes 
Around: Collaborative Research and Learning,” 28. Barry Barnes and Kenneth Mackenzie provide a 
detailed overview of the last ten years of tour data in “Dead Ahead: Using Logistics to Describe the 
Grateful Dead,” 213-15. 

16. Adams identifies this as a principal factor that facilitated the formation and continuation of the 
Deadhead community: Rebecca G. Adams, “Strangers Stopping Strangers: The Deadhead Community,” 
paper given at Unbroken Chain: The Grateful Dead in Music, Culture, and Memory, University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst, 16 November 2007. 

17. Owlsey Stanley (Bear), quoted in Getz and Dwork, eds., “The Interviews,” The Deadhead’s 
Taping Compendium, 1:40; cf. Bob Weir, quoted in David Gans, Conversations with the Dead, 117; and 
Jon Sievert, “Garcia and Weir: Further,” 8—9. 

18. For accounts of early fan taping, see “‘Outside the System: Deadheads Hear the Call,” in Getz 
and Dwork, eds., The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium, 1:19-37; cf. Michael Nash, “Grateful Tapers: 
An Informal History of Recording the Dead,” and “‘Outside the System: Deadheads Create the Science 
and Art of In-Concert Taping,” in Getz and Dwork, eds., The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium, 2:29- 
69. 

19. Shows with audience recordings are indicated in Getz and Dwork, eds., The Deadhead’s Taping 
Compendium, although it is incomplete; the most extensive online resource is the Internet Archive 
(www.archive.org). One taper estimates that an audience recording exists of every show beginning June 
1976: Barry Glassberg, quoted in Getz and Dwork, eds., The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium, 1:37. 

20. See, for example, Gimbel, The Grateful Dead and Philosophy; for more formal academic essays, 
see Fairlamb, “Deadly Beauty: The Aesthetics of the Grateful Dead”; Holt, “The Ripple Effect”; Brad E. 
Lucas, “Bakhtinian Carnival, Corporate Capital, and the Last Decade of the Dead”; Joseph P. Noonan 
M, “The Piping of Heaven: Reckless Musings on Philosophical Taoism and the Grateful Dead 
Phenomenon”; Stanley Spector, “Who Is Dionysus and Why Does He Keep Following Me 
Everywhere?”; Spector, “Bound to Cover Just a Little More Ground’: A Heideggerian Reflection on the 
Grateful Dead” (reprinted in this volume); Jim Tuedio, “The Grateful Dead Parallax”; Tuedio, 
“Community through Excess: Bataille’s Festival of Rapture and the Deadhead Concert Experience”; 
Mark Tursi, “‘Peals of Fragile Thunder, Keeping Time’: Deleuze’s Nomadology and the Shifting 
Textual Surface of Deadhead Culture” (reprinted in this volume as “Deconstructing Deadheads”). 

21. Barnes, “The Grateful Dead, Improvisation, and Business”; Tuedio, “The Grateful Dead 
Parallax”; Tuedio, “Community through Excess: Bataille’s Festival of Rapture and the Deadhead 
Concert Experience”; Carr, “Shakedown Street: A Benjaminian Approach to the Grateful Dead” 
(reprinted in this volume). 

22. Carr, “Deadhead Tales of the Supernatural: A Folkloristic Analysis,” paper given at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Southwest/Texas American/Popular Culture Association; cf. Carr, “Deadhead 
Tales of the Supernatural: A Folkloristic Analysis,” in Perspectives on the Grateful Dead, especially 
205-6. For the Haight-Ashbury antecedent, see [Perry], “Fable the Sixth.” 

23. Dimock’s referencing of the Dead is subtle but significant and appears throughout, from the 
acknowledgments through the notes; a fuller explication appears in Meriwether, “The Dead in Egypt, 
Thirty Years Later: Popular History and Public Memory,” in this volume. 
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Mapping the Deadhead Social Science Trip 


Natalie Dollar 


In the last fourteen years a vibrant body of social science research has 
concerned itself with Deadheads and the Grateful Dead. My purpose in this 
chapter is to sketch a preliminary review of this social science journey. The 
adventure began in 1972 with Gay, Elsenbaumer, and Newmeyer’s study 
comparing the experiences of workers at a medical emergency care tent at 
Grateful Dead and Led Zeppelin Kezar Stadium concerts, but the research 
community would not become defined and demarcated by other social science 
communities until the late 1980s and early 1990s. Rebecca Adams provides a 
succinct and insightful overview of the development of this community of 
scholars, describing the cooperation among Deadhead scholars as resembling 
the ethos attributed to the Deadhead phenomenon, in the introduction to her 
coedited volume, Deadhead Social Science. This has been my own experience 
as well, and I would point to the willingness to share, open-mindedness, and 
appreciation for diversity as particularly noteworthy qualities. 

Like Adams, I found only three academic journal articles that pertained to 
the study of the Deadhead phenomenon to be published before Pearson’ s 
phenomenological study of the youth dimension of the Deadhead subculture 
(Baumeister, Gay, Elsenbaumer, and Newmeyer; Krippner, Honorton, and 
Ullman). Soon after, I became part of this community writing my master’s 
thesis on the communicative aspects of the Deadhead phenomenon in 1988; 
Pearson completed his thesis the same year. From this point on, theses, 
dissertations, articles, and chapters began to be published in a variety of 
disciplines, including but not limited to sociology, communication, folklore, 
anthropology, theology, ethnomusicology, psychology, and social work. 
Weiner published the first scholarly oriented book in 1999.1 Adams and 
Sardiello followed the next year with their entirely academic book. 

In the last fifteen years, Deadhead social science has begun to take shape. 
Scholars have conceptualized Deadheads as a social phenomenon, but what 
type of social phenomenon has varied. Researchers have considered 
Deadheads as constituting but not limited to a subculture, a religious 
community, and a speech community. These scholars have approached the 
study of Deadheads from a range of social science theory and methodology. 
Although quantitative studies and methods figure into Deadhead social 
science, qualitative methodology—particularly participant observation and 
interviewing—figures much more prominently. The theoretical framing of this 


body of research, however, is not so easily characterized. In general, the 
sections below are structured chronologically. 


One 


Scholars have relied on a variety of theories to frame and interpret their 
studies of Deadheads. Some frameworks such as Victor Turner’s 
conceptualization of the ritual process have been used across studies and 
academic disciplines to explore both the ritualistic nature of the show and of 
Deadheads’ communication.2 A second set of studies draws upon theories of 
social construction to examine how Deadheads construct and make sense of 
their worlds. Some of these perspectives include Mehan and Wood’s theory of 
the construction of reality, such as Anthony Pearson’s 1987 article; Geertz’s 
conceptualization of myth, ritual, and cultural symbolism, used in two of my 
own studies and those of Nancy Reist (“The Development of a Strong Musical 
Taste Culture,” “‘Show Talk’”; Reist, “Counting Stars by Candlelight,” 
“Clinging to the Edge of Magic”); and Schegloff’s notion of commonsense 
geography, also used in two of my studies (“‘Show Talk,” “Communicating 
Deadhead Identity’). A third set of studies has drawn on a diverse variety of 
theories in studying Deadhead identity. Some of these theoretical approaches 
include Goffman’s conceptualization of tribal stigma (Adams and Rosen- 
Grandon); Gans’ formulation of taste cultures (Dollar, “The Development of a 
Strong Musical Taste Culture’; Ritzer); Fiske’s notions of open and closed 
culture (Ritzer); Derrida’s postmodern cultural studies (Shank and Simon); 
and Schutz’s theory of music as social relationship (Freeman). In addition, 
many studies are framed by grounded theory (Adams and Sardiello; Epstein 
and Sardiello). The specific uses of these theories will be explored in the 
following sections. 


Two 


While the studies by Gay, Elsenbaumer, and Newmeyer; Krippner, Honorton, 
and Ullman; and Baumeister can be read for their sociological implications, 
Pearson represents the first published sociological study of Deadheads. Since 
his original phenomenological study, an insightful line of research has 
emerged around the topic of how Deadheads construct and interpret their 
social reality. As a number of these studies reveal, the Grateful Dead concert, 
or “show” as it’s known among Deadheads, figures prominently in 
Deadheads’ sense-making processes. Pearson, for instance, argues that “this 
structuring [of Deadhead reality] is accomplished through the interactional 
work between the band and audience, and among Deadheads themselves” 
(419). Although much of this interaction—that between the band and the 


audience—gets recorded and is actively traded, individuals who have not 
attended shows will be limited in their ability to make sense of these tapes. 
According to Pearson, the tapes of Grateful Dead shows “are best seen as part 
of a common stock of social knowledge” (429), knowledge that many 
Deadheads claim to be more experiential than cognitive. As such, it’s not 
surprising that Pearson found that meaning “is attached to the tapes through 
the application of interpretive rules learned in the concert setting.” For those 
who have access to this common stock of social knowledge, he suggests that 
the tapes provide Deadheads with a means by which they “can reenter and 
experience the Grateful Dead reality.” 

Sardiello further advances the claim that the “show” is featured 
prominently in Deadheads’ sense-making by directly linking the show with 
Deadhead identity (“Secular Rituals in Popular Culture”). He argues that 
Deadheads “construct meaning out of participation in concert events and this 
unifies them under a system of belief that shapes their interpretations of their 
social worlds” (119). More specifically, relying on Turner’s ritual theory (The 
Ritual Process), Sardiello explains the transformation process, from “routine 
roles and statuses” to a state of communitas—of intensely experienced 
bonding—that occurs at shows. This understanding of communitas is one 
experiential dimension of identity posited by Pearson and commonly noted by 
Deadheads. The ritualistic nature of shows, according to Sardiello, “promotes 
opportunities for continued interaction and allows new members to learn the 
appropriate forms of expression relative to the interpretive rules Dead Heads 
use to understand reality” (“Secular Rituals in Popular Culture” 130). 

In addition, Sardiello calls upon the use of myths to understand the 
construction and interpretation of Deadheads’ social reality. He writes, 
“Myths, in general, are collective representations that encode values relevant 
to shared experiences” (“Secular Rituals in Popular Culture” 121). Deadhead 
mythic models include a sense of unity with others, appreciation of the music, 
spirituality, and use of psychedelics (122-23). He notes, “I have further 
discovered that the mythic model surrounding this system of values is the 
basis for interpreting band iconography” (124). Three of the most popular 
“totemic symbols” include the “Steal Your Face” skull, the skeleton and 
roses, and tie-dye (124). For example, many Deadheads translate the Steal 
Your Face as symbolizing the belief that “without distinguishing 
characteristics of identity, one is stripped of structured social distinctions and 
this may reinforce an ideal state of unity. Therefore, the skull may be seen as 
a common trait underlying the social and physical diversity of the human 
species, or at least of Dead Heads” (125). Moreover, he continues, “This 
[mythical] model symbolically incorporates elements of humanist philosophy 
and Eastern religious doctrines, resulting in a system of belief that combines 
values that recognize human potential and creativity to form an encompassing 
worldview. This is symbolically reinforced and maintained by Dead Head 
interaction at each concert ritual” (127). 


Roth and I further advance the claim that knowledge of Dead shows is 
critical to understanding how Deadheads construct and interpret their social 
reality (Roth, “Review”; Dollar, “‘Show Talk,” “Understanding ‘Show,’” 
“Communicating Deadhead Identity”). Roth, for instance, extends the 
previous discussion of social construction and interpretation beyond the music 
of the Grateful Dead. She states that “without knowing what musical and 
cultural traditions have influenced the Grateful Dead, one cannot completely 
understand the Deadhead phenomenon, as references to the music permeate 
nearly all aspects of Deadhead folklore” (66). She continues, 


Without the familiarity of song lyrics and origins, for example, one would entirely miss the subtle 
significance of many forms of Deadhead behavior. Just as the Grateful Dead transformed these 
borrowed songs into highly improvised experimental performances, Deadheads also made the 
songs endure processes of “Deadification,” or “Deadhead alchemy,” applying a Deadhead 
worldview to borrowed elements of mainstream culture. (66) 


She illustrates her claim with the following example: as Deadheads leave 
shows they often say, “It’s all over now, find your shows,” a play on a Dylan 
song the Dead performs that could be misunderstood by a nonmember. 

In my own work, I advance a related, but unique claim, namely that a 
significant feature of Deadhead folk logic, what Shenk and Silberman called 
“the world according to shows” (332), is necessary to understanding the 
cultural dimensions of Deadheads’ ways of speaking (“‘Show Talk,” 
“Understanding ‘Show’”). This set of interpretive norms can be understood as 
one speech community’s formulation of a commonsense geography, after 
Schegloff, or a system of location formulations that members rely on as a sort 
of in-group shorthand. Here my argument is that without access to this 
interpretive resource, nonmembers may be able to interpret show talk from a 
literal perspective, but not in a way that evokes a deeply felt sense of identity. 
Together these scholars demonstrate that both the experience of the shows and 
communication about shows play an influential role in constructing and 
interpreting Deadhead social reality. 

The contributions of the reviewed scholarship are numerous and transcend 
disciplinary boundaries. For my purposes here, however, there are four major 
themes. First, from these studies we learn more about “experiential 
communities” and how they balance the preference for experience with the 
need for cultural logic. For instance, Pearson’s and others’ discussions of the 
taping phenomenon provide some indication of how Deadheads manage this 
balance. Second, this research contributes to our understanding of the 
structure, process, and outcomes of transformational rituals, at least in one 
community—Deadheads. We learn, for instance, how such rituals can 
function as the means for achieving a desired state of being—liminality 
toward communitas—as well as for acquiring a body of cultural and 
interpretive logic. Third, these studies advance our understanding of how 
cultural forms, such as ritual and myth, serve as interpretive resources. As 
noted in much of the reviewed research, it becomes clear that, although 


participation in the show ritual is not necessary to identify as a Deadhead, 
knowledge of this ritual is critical in interpreting much Deadhead interaction. 
Finally, from these studies we gain insight into how cultural knowledge is 
acquired or learned and passed down from generation to generation in this 
particular community. 


Ritual, Myth, and Deadhead Identity 


One thing scholars across disciplines agree on is that both the ritualistic and 
mythical aspects of the Deadhead phenomenon are critical to its existence as a 
subculture, a speech community, and a religious community. Pearson uses 
ritual and myth as interpretive frames in arguing that “the inability [of some] 
to ‘tune in’ to the Grateful Dead reality may be a reflection of the inability or 
unwillingness to experience nontraditionally structured or stratified social 
realities” (432). In another study, Sardiello uses Turner’s theory of ritualistic 
process in studying Deadhead reality and identity (“Secular Rituals in Popular 
Culture”). More specifically, Sardiello demonstrates how the ritual of the 
Grateful Dead concert facilitates Deadheads’ movement between structure 
and antistructure, allowing them to more fully experience the state of 
liminality, and its by-product, communitas. This liminoid reality is one 
example of the nontraditionally structured social reality to which Pearson 
refers in his discussion of how this community appeals to some but not others. 

Reist’s works further extend our understanding of the role of ritual in this 
community by demonstrating the purposeful and controlled aspect it holds for 
some Deadheads. Carr speaks to this intent when he writes that “the Dead 
show is a highly ritualized event during which truly devout fans enter a 
liminal state, are exposed to a profound communitas, and at the end emerge 
with a renewed sense of self and a refreshed outlook toward the world” (204). 
In other words, some Deadheads emerge from these rituals transformed, in 
some way affected by the experience. Relying on shamanistic theory, Reist 
posits that the ritual allows some Deadheads to experience the numinous 
world, an enlightening experience, preparing them to return to the here and 
now, ready to fulfill the final stage of shamanism, service to the community 
(“Clinging to the Edge of Magic”). Depending on the degree of 
interconnectedness established between self and the band, Deadheads vary in 
their ability to successfully fulfill shamanic journeys. Sutton further explores 
these transformational outcomes by operationalizing Deadheads as a ritualistic 
community seeking mystical experience, or the transformation of self and/or 
the world, following Ellwood. Sutton’s analysis of Deadheads as a religious 
community results in the formulation of a Deadhead creed, one that is highly 
consistent with that identified by Sardiello, Dollar, and Adams, among others 
(Sardiello, “Secular Rituals in Popular Culture”; Dollar, “The Development of 
a Strong Musical Taste Culture,” “On Tour with the Dead,” “Communicating 
Deadhead Identity”). My own work productively employs ritual as a lens for 


understanding Deadheads. Discussion of that is below, in the communication 
section, given its specific focus on cultural communication rituals. 

Sardiello, Reist, Dollar, Carr, and Goodenough demonstrate the relationship 
between ritual and myth, one enabling the other, each advancing Deadheads’ 
sense of unity and common identity (Sardiello, “Secular Rituals in Popular 
Culture”; Reist, “Counting Stars by Candlelight’; Dollar, “‘Show Talk,” 
“Understanding ‘Show’”). Reist takes a cultural anthropological approach, 
explaining that “since myths are abstract, they must be shared indirectly 
through representations,’ which Geertz calls “sacred symbols.” As Reist 
explains, these “sacred symbols are intersubjectively established syntheses of 
ethos that draw people together, motivate action and shape one’s orientation 
towards life.” These symbols act as “vehicles for the conception of the 
unknown. They represent concepts that guide the process of attributing 
meaning to life.” They are, in essence, “the concentrated projections of the 
mythic system into actual experience.” Reist speaks to this relationship 
between ritual and myth when she concludes, “Rituals are believed to 
empower myths and symbols by enabling participants to enact the metaphor” 
(Reist 186, cf. Geertz, 87-125). Goodenough takes us in another direction in 
her study of the unconscious dimension of the Grateful Dead phenomenon as 
she explores mythology, ritual, and religion. 

Another set of scholars explores myth and identity somewhat free of ritual. 
I say somewhat, as it is the show ritual itself which becomes the source for 
much of the content that takes on mythical status. Carr, for example, invokes 
Turner when he posits that Deadheads tell stories—what some scholars would 
call myths—that function in many ways, one of the most important being “to 
reinforce the communitas, the profound feeling of connection that Deadheads 
felt between themselves and the band” (210). In exploring the stories 
Deadheads tell about their experience at Dead shows, Carr discovered that one 
story often told is that of psychic or supernatural occurrences at Dead shows 
—the liminal state (204-5). In this way, his findings support the claims by 
other scholars that Deadheads rely on the show ritual for transformative 
purposes. 

In his study, Carr identifies and analyzes three types of stories Deadheads 
tell about their experiences at shows: need/need fulfilled (miracle tickets, 
synchronicity); telepathy/empathy (the secret space of dreams, interaction 
between band/audience); and weather control (band eliciting rain, thunder, 
and lightning) (205). Employing folklore motifs, he discusses what is being 
learned in the telling of such stories, an interpretive move that allows Carr to 
contribute to the previously reviewed research line concerned with Deadhead 
social reality. Given the loss of this community ritual—the Dead show—Carr 
concludes, “Now that stories have become one of the only things Deadheads 
have to remember the Dead show experience with, the importance of these 
narratives to the perpetuation of this culture should only increase” (211). It is 
important to note that Carr is not alone in his use of folklore motifs to 


understand Deadhead myths and the acquisition of Deadhead folk logic. 
Luesebrink, for example, identifies the mythic quality of Deadheads’ 
interaction, positing that “trust, honesty, courage, and kindliness are the 
values embedded in the lessons of the journey [of being a Deadhead] and 
that these values are expressed as Deadheads tell their stories (137). 

Together, these studies demonstrate the integrative power of rituals and 
myths. Part of this power derives from the structure rituals provide for 
enacting cultural symbols and myths. Further, the studies convincingly argue 
that as cultural forms, ritual and myth are sometimes better understood in 
relation to one another rather than as separate analytical concepts. For 
instance, Reist unknowingly forecast the future when she concluded, “The 
examination of myths and rituals associated with music countercultures may 
increase our understanding of the new forms of cultural association in a 
society that has fractured traditional geographic, religious, and political 
associations” (“Counting Stars by Candlelight” 206). One way some of these 
studies do just this is by illustrating that it is through the interaction of ritual 
(the predictable structure) and myth (individualized versions of communal 
themes) that Deadheads have successfully transcended traditional boundaries, 
such as geographic and generational. 


Identity 


In one of the earliest master’s theses to address Deadheads, I argue that as 
Deadheads symbolize—that is, use Deadhead language, make direct family 
references, dress like Deadheads, and live communally—they give birth to, 
negotiate, and express a rhetorical vision “grounded in beliefs such as 
freedom, human rights, self expression, the importance of life and familial 
responsibility for the preservation of ‘Mother Earth’” (“The Development of a 
Strong Musical Taste Culture” 43). My thesis explores the development of 
Deadhead identity through the lens of Bormann’s symbolic convergence 
theory, claiming that Deadheads rely on affiliation (family, communal, and 
spiritual) and achievement fantasies (protagonist), combined with fantasy- 
guided behaviors (dress, patterns, control over the environment, ritual 
preparations, dance patterns, and taping/trading tapes) to construct and 
express their rhetorical vision. 

In a follow-up study, I focused on the idea of communitas as central to 
understanding Deadhead identity—an aspect of Deadhead identity that would 
be identified in studies across academic disciplines (“On Tour with the 
Dead”). For instance, Sardiello’s study unknowingly takes a similar focus 
when illustrating the “importance of secular rituals for a group of people who 
are themselves liminoid by social definition” (“Secular Rituals in Popular 
Culture” 119). He explains that Grateful Dead concerts, as rituals, “frame and 
enhance a liminoid atmosphere that symbolically separates individuals in both 
space and time from their ordinary social lives” (127), allowing Deadheads to 


create communitas (129). These rituals, he posits, function “primarily as 
occasions for celebrating the values and beliefs central to Dead Head identity” 
(129-30), a value system that includes a strong orientation to communitas as 
Deadheads’ preferred state of being. 

Sardiello clarifies the point that communitas does not preclude pronounced 
differences. He found that Deadhead identity is influenced by status 
stratification derived from affiliation with Deadhead identity and social 
participation in the community. The variability in affiliation and participation 
resulted in what Sardiello identified as hardcore, new, and stable Deadheads. 

Jennings offers a developmental perspective in her study of how Deadheads 
acquire a deviant identity. Relying on Weinberg’s interactionist framework to 
locate and identify Deadheads’ motivations for identifying with the 
community, she discovered that the primary ones were music, drug use, 
friends, and curiosity. Further, she uses Becker’s framework for how 
individuals learn deviant behavior and Scheff’s conceptualization of deviance 
as a social role to further develop her understanding of the process through 
which Deadheads take on this group identity. In yet another distinct study of 
identity, David frames her research as an investigation of how Deadheads 
reconcile their role as Deadheads with life cycle issues (217). Interestingly, 
she discovers that “even by Erikson’s standards,” Deadheads simultaneously 
participated in the Deadhead community and lived productive, healthy lives. 

Two studies in particular attempt to quantify characteristics and dimensions 
of Deadhead identity. McCown and Dulaney claim to be the first to offer 
empirical evidence concerning the personality traits commonly found in 
Deadheads. More specifically, they posit that “Dead fans have stereotyped 
themselves as a community of people who are caring, fun loving, joyful, and 
above all, open to new people, music, and experiences. This study presents the 
first empirical data suggesting that these self-perceptions are based in reality” 
(117). Lehman also applies a quantitative approach in his investigation into 
the relationship between music and ego extension. His findings revealed that 
for some Deadheads the strongest predictors of ego extension are “measures 
of self-concept as a Grateful Dead fan” and social participation (235). 

Finally, several studies can be grouped as cross-cultural explorations, 
studies of Deadheads’ encounters with nonmembers (e.g., Adams and Rosen- 
Grandon; David; and Dollar, “‘Show Talk,” “Understanding ‘Show,’” 
“Communicating Deadhead Identity”). Adams and Rosen-Grandon and my 
own work (“Communicating Deadhead Identity”), for instance, explore the 
stigmatized aspect of Deadhead identity. Adams and Rosen-Grandon 
investigate mixed marriages in which the non-Deadhead partner is exposed to, 
and often affected by, the “tribal stigma” others associate with their partner— 
the Deadhead—and as a consequence, their family. These scholars argue that 
the stigma is intensified by the fact that being a Deadhead is voluntary. Given 
that members choose to identify with this subculture—which is perceived as 
being at variance with, or even a repudiation of, the values and lifestyles 


characteristic of mainstream U.S. Americans—many of the latter respond to 
Deadheads in an intensely negative manner. 

Similarly, my recent work identifies an “identity predicament” Deadheads 
face, namely whether or not to self-identify—through nonverbal and/or verbal 
symbolizing—in public places and in the presence of unknowns 
(“Communicating Deadhead Identity” 252-53). Because many nonmembers 
negatively stereotype Deadheads, and because many nonmembers ascribe 
Deadhead identity to anyone nonverbally symbolizing as a Deadhead, some 
Deadheads are cautious about symbolizing as Deadhead, whether it be in the 
form of Dead stickers on one’s car, wearing T-shirts and clothing adorned 
with Grateful Dead icons, or verbally identifying as a Deadhead. Further, 
some Deadheads report that the stigmatized identity is due to nonmembers 
symbolizing as Deadheads but not otherwise communicating as a Deadhead 
(e.g., by using racial slurs or condemning homosexual behavior). As such, one 
norm that has developed among some Deadheads is that one must not only 
“walk the walk,” but also “talk the talk” of Deadheads. In other words, 
communicating—verbally and nonverbally—like a Deadhead is a constituent 
feature of Deadhead identity. 

Another approach is taken by Ritzer in his study of Deadheads’ 
engagement in the struggle to define culture. Relying on Fiske’s formulations 
of cultural studies, Ritzer explores the ways Deadheads simultaneously adhere 
to some mainstream cultural values (e.g., participating in the capitalistic 
endeavor of Shakedown Street) and rejecting others (e.g., drug condoning, 
dress, lifestyle). Further, taking a postmodern approach to cultural studies, 
Ritzer, as have other scholars, cautions us against focusing on the 
commonness of this identity at the expense of noting and probing the 
contested dimensions of being a Deadhead (see also Dollar, “‘Show Talk,” 
“Understanding ‘Show,” “Communicating Deadhead Identity”; Reist, 
“Counting Stars by Candlelight,” “Clinging to the Edge of Magic”; and 
Sardiello, “Secular Rituals in Popular Culture”). 

Together, these studies extend our understanding of identity beyond its 
relation to ritual and myth. In focusing on the means of expressing identity 
beyond cultural forms, we are exposed to some of the diversity comprising 
this community. In other words, some scholars have been open to exploring 
the diverse ways one can identify as a Deadhead, and so doing, we benefit by 
understanding in more detail the various relationships that can obtain between 
Deadheads. Furthermore, our understanding of identity is enhanced by 
quantitative approaches producing more specific claims about the direction 
and potency of relationships between personality characteristics and 
identification as a Deadhead. Finally, the studies advance our understanding 
of cross-cultural interactions, particularly those in which a negative social 
identity is ascribed to one participant. 


Communication 


A common unit of analysis, crossing many disciplines, is communication— 
the interaction among Deadheads, between Deadheads and the Grateful Dead, 
and between Deadheads and nonmembers.3 Here I will limit my review to the 
interaction among Deadheads. As has been noted by a number of scholars and 
discussed in part 4, Deadheads spend a significant amount of their time 
talking about Dead shows and Grateful Dead music. Roth provides a 
productive summary of such talk when she notes, 


While Deadheads talk about many things, the Grateful Dead’s music remains at the heart of their 
narratives. They frequently talk about their experiences at Grateful Dead shows, telling stories 
about the music, the dancing, and the Deadhead community in reverent, spiritual terms. They 
reflect on cryptic or profound lyrics, trying to glean life direction from them, and turn favorite 
lyrical phrases into proverbs that appear through the mediums of bumper stickers, T-shirts, and 
spoken words. Deadheads also spend a good deal of time discussing favorite songs, memorable 
performances, and the evolution of particular songs. (63) 


My own work further explores Deadhead interaction, but through a cultural 
communication rather than folklore perspective (““Show Talk’”). Employing 
ritual as a cultural communication form, this research identifies and analyzes 
“show talk” and three norms characterizing this cultural communication 
ritual: (1) Deadheads rely on a set of culturally loaded vocabulary terms and 
phrases when talking about this ritual, Grateful Dead concerts; (2) when 
referencing Grateful Dead concerts, Deadheads use city/town names, venue 
name, or “show,” instead of “concert”; and (3) Deadheads’ use of “show” and 
other culturally recognized location formulations co-occur with the situated 
use of other culturally loaded vocabulary and phrases (109-11). In a related 
study, I extend this use of ritual to include an examination of “calling the 
opener,’ and the “preshow” ritual, speech events understood by some 
Deadheads to be meaningful cultural forms for managing the tension between 
individuality and community (“Understanding ‘Show’”). These rituals provide 
a common form for expressing individual versions of community myths. 
Finally, my recent study explores the communicative role of Grateful Dead 
lyrics when evoked outside the show ritual (“Communicating Deadhead 
Identity”). 

Although not the main focus of her study, Hartley explores spinning as a 
form of communication. In discussing the social function of shows, she notes, 
“This brings up the role that spinning plays as a communicative tool both 
among Family [early Unlimited Devotion Family] members and between the 
Family and others at the show” (149). She further notes that dancing also 
serves “as a tool with which they express their solidarity to one another,” 
communicate their distinctiveness from other Deadheads, and symbolically 
“contact” others. 

These studies contribute to our understanding of the various types of 
communication Deadheads call upon, as well as in what situations and with 
whom. For instance, Hartley posits that some Deadheads rely on spinning—a 
type of dancing—as a form of communication. In addition, several scholars, 


including myself, discuss the music of the Grateful Dead as a culturally 
significant form of communication (Dollar, “Communicating Deadhead 
Identity”). Second, these studies of Deadhead communication extend our 
understanding of how Deadheads socially construct and interpret their reality, 
furthering this line of research, as reviewed above. Third, this research 
furthers our understanding of how relationships develop and are maintained 
within a geographically dispersed community. Fourth, these studies evidence 
the complexity of communicating cultural identity across cultures. Finally, the 
research provides insight into how Deadheads manage the tension they feel 
between the need to be an individual with the need to be a part of the 
community. Without strategies for doing so, this community would be in a 
state of discomfort. 


Getting Back on the Bus: Where Do We Go from Here? 


Much of the research reviewed here concerns the Deadhead phenomenon of 
the past. An obvious need is scholarship that explores Deadheads in the 
present; Pattacini offers the first study in this direction. Do the findings of the 
studies reviewed here resonate with the Deadhead phenomenon today? Will 
the findings of future studies extend the contributions reviewed above, or will 
the findings challenge these contributions? 

Also, there is need for an examination of one or more online Deadhead 
communities. There is an intriguing body of literature, to be found across 
disciplines, investigating the social dimensions of online communities. Given 
Deadheads’ history as pioneers of the Internet and their current participation 
levels, combined with the sociologically interesting aspects of this community 
pointed out by Adams, there must be much that Deadhead scholars can 
contribute to this line of research (“‘What Goes Around, Comes Around””’). 

Another potential topic concerns the study of myths and storytelling in the 
current Deadhead community. Was Carr correct in predicting the increased 
importance of such stories, given Deadheads’ loss of the show ritual? Have 
the types of stories told changed? Have the intended ends in telling the stories 
changed? How and where are stories told in the absence of the Grateful Dead 
show? 

Finally, do Deadheads symbolize identity today in ways similar to those 
reviewed here? What means do today’s Deadheads rely on to construct and 
express Deadhead identity? Has the stigma attached to Deadheads lessened, 
changing the intercultural landscape for Deadheads interacting with 
nonmembers? These are among the many questions about identity that 
scholars need to explore further in our quest to understand this unique, 
fascinating, and challenging community. 


Notes 


1. Those chapters deemed nonacademic are not included in this literature review. An earlier version 
of this chapter was given as a paper at the annual meeting of the Southwest/Texas American Culture and 
Popular Culture Association, San Antonio, 9 April 2004. I would like to thank Nikki Thompson, my 
research assistant, for her formulation of an annotated bibliography that provided the foundation and 
starting point for this review. 

2. For Turner, see The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure; Celebration: Studies in Festivity 
and Ritual; From Ritual to Theatre: The Human Seriousness of Play. For the studies that use Turner, see 
Dollar, “The Development of a Strong Musical Taste Culture”; Freeman; Pattacini; Sardiello, “Secular 
Rituals in Popular Culture”; and Sutton. 

3. For the interaction among Deadheads, see Pearson; Dollar, “The Development of a Strong Musical 
Taste Culture,” “‘Show Talk,’” “Understanding ‘Show,’” “Communicating Deadhead Identity,” 
“Sometimes You Get Shown the Light”; Hartley; Pattacini; Reist, “Counting Stars by Candlelight”; 
Roth; and Sheptoski. For the interaction between Deadheads and the Grateful Dead, see Carr; Freeman; 
Hartley; Lucas; Luesebrink; and Shank and Simon. For the interaction between Deadheads and 
nonmembers, see Adams and Rosen-Grandon; Dollar, “Understanding ‘Show,’” “Communicating 
Deadhead Identity”; Paterline; and Sheptoski. 
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How the Grateful Dead Learned to Jam 


Michael Kaler 


This chapter explores the Grateful Dead’s transformation from a not 
tremendously unconventional folk/blues/rock band into the exponents of a 
unique, new improvisational way of playing rock music. In doing so, I will be 
working both synchronically and diachronically—that is, both within and 
without reference to their broader musical development over time. Close 
examination shows that the band’s performance practice for the period that I 
am examining can be broadly fitted into a conceptual model that I will call the 
Paradigm, and which will be synchronically detailed below. The Paradigm 
developed in the first half of 1966, reached its full expression in the latter half 
of 1966 and into 1967, and then was partially superseded by the band’s artistic 
and professional development—although it never disappeared completely. 

The Paradigm represents a way of understanding the Grateful Dead’s early 
solution to the problem of designing a means through which live rock music 
could be transformed into a flexible, improvisational art form. Interviews with 
the band members and insider accounts suggest that the impetus to create and 
develop their improvisational approach to rock music derives from what can 
only be described as the revelation of a new mode of consciousness for the 
band. I believe that the Grateful Dead’s early career can only be fully 
understood when it is seen at least in part as the attempt to re-create and 
represent their experiences of this new mode of consciousness; it is in that 
conceptual environment that the Paradigm’s true usefulness becomes 
apparent. 


One 


Overall, the Grateful Dead’s approach to improvisation can be described as 
the group’s spontaneous creation of, manipulation of, and progression 
between musical structures. Only extremely rarely do they approach “free” or 
unstructured improvisation; there is almost always a pulse in their music, 
usually a rhythm, and the tonal center is rarely in question. What we find in 
the Grateful Dead’s music is not the rejection of structure, but rather the 
freedom to work with structure, to move from form to form, either directly or 
with periods of liminal formlessness in between. This motion through forms is 
not soloistic or individualistic, but rather is guided and cued by the 


spontaneous interplay between band members and the commitment to group 
solidarity. The Grateful Dead do not abandon structure—or rather, they do so 
only very briefly, and not at all in the period under discussion. Instead, they 
take an outsider’s view of it, seeing it as impermanent, thus allowing 
themselves the freedom to move around within it. At any given moment the 
group will be more or less invested in a given form, but not identified with it. 
While playing with a form, they also play around with it; throughout, they 
retain their collective autonomy. 

The Grateful Dead’s approach was certainly influenced by jazz practice, 
particularly (to judge by interviews) the more open, modal jazz of the late 
1950s and early 1960s, rather than the “energy music” free jazz that was 
developing contemporaneously with them. However, the Grateful Dead’s 
concept is significantly different from that typical of jazz groups, especially in 
terms of the status of the interrelationships between the musicians—that is, 
whether those interrelationships are seen as means or end. Jazz improvisation 
has frequently been likened to a conversation, a discussion between separate 
voices individually responding to and commenting on their situation, as Ingrid 
Monson describes in Saying Something: Jazz Improvisation and Interaction. 
Although the conversational element is certainly present in the Grateful 
Dead’s playing, here it is the means to the end, rather than the end itself. The 
Grateful Dead functions very much as a group—one whose musical directions 
arise from the interaction of its component members, true, but nonetheless the 
focus throughout is on the organization as one thing composed of several 
independent but aligned voices unified, if raggedly so. As they put it in their 
song “Truckin’”: “Together—more or less in line” (Trist and Dodd 131). 

It might seem logical here to draw a comparison with a funk band. Here, 
too, the soloist is not ignored, is accorded the foreground, but the emphasis 
remains on the group as a cohesive unit whose purpose is to induce dancing. 
However, funk music is often static in a way that the Grateful Dead never are, 
and is also precisely and polyrhythmically organized, whereas the Grateful 
Dead’s modus operandi allows for—even necessitates—a great deal of 
creative disorganization. A better comparison would be with an African dance 
band, say a Nigerian juju or highlife band: here we find the same focus on the 
group as a gathering of individuals and the soloist as an element within that 
group, the same extended songs, the same openness to changing parts and 
lines to suit new developments in the music or its surrounding context, and the 
same willingness to accept and even revel in a certain degree of looseness, or 
openness. ! 

There certainly are musical precedents for the Grateful Dead’s approach to 
music; however, nonmusical influences also play a role. During this period, 
the band members were on what can be understood at least in part as a 
religious or spiritual quest. Their goal, at least from the point of view of 
bassist Phil Lesh, was to create a group consciousness that would enhance or 
fulfill rather than suppress the individuality of the various band members, and 


that would be able to create in spontaneous yet unified ways, with its members 
being intuitively in sync. As Lesh puts it, they were seeking “to learn, above 
all, how to play together, to entrain, to become, as we described it then, 
‘fingers on a hand’”: 


The unique organicity of our playing reflects the fact that each of us consciously personalized his 
playing; to fit with what the others were playing, and to fit with who each man was as an 
individual, allowing us to meld our consciousnesses together in the unity of a group mind. (Lesh 
56) 


This sort of perception of experiences of group consciousness could well be 
attributed to the band’s use of LSD (with the exception of Pigpen) and their 
willingness to be influenced by experiences and insights received while 
tripping; their participation in the Acid Tests, orchestrated by Ken Kesey and 
the Merry Pranksters, also fueled their insights, as Tom Wolfe’s seminal book 
recounts. 

But the band’s drive to create this group consciousness could also be 
framed in terms of contemporary American popular culture, specifically 
contemporary science fiction. Lesh says that “for us, the philosophical basis of 
this concept was articulated” in Theodore Sturgeon’s science fiction novel 
More Than Human, and in his autobiography Lesh uses Sturgeon’s neologism 
“blesh” (“blend” and “mesh”) to describe the state (56). Related descriptions 
of small but advanced groups being linked mentally can be found in other 
classic works of science fiction at the time, including Robert Heinlein’s 
Stranger in a Strange Land and “Lost Legacy,” Olaf Stapledon’s Odd John, 
Frederick Pohl and C. M. Kornbluth’s Wolfbane, and Henry Kuttner’s Mutant, 
to name a few. For any reader of science fiction in the early 1960s, this theme 
would have been difficult to avoid, especially after having been sensitized to it 
through shared psychedelic experience. 

The flexible group consciousness that is the Grateful Dead’s raison d’étre is 
manifested in several interesting ways. First of all, it is noteworthy that 
traditional instrumental roles are rarely challenged in the Grateful Dead. It is 
rare indeed, especially in the early days, for Weir or Lesh to play a solo, for 
instance (although beginning in mid-1966, Lesh is almost always a lead 
voice). Conversely, Garcia’s guitar is almost always the lead instrument, 
playing lines and only very rarely chords. 

But although Garcia is the lead voice, he is not always the leader. As this 
chapter explains, the impetus to move the band into new musical spaces can 
and does come from any of the members; any of them can become the 
momentary center of musical attention, the group’s leader, and the others will 
adapt their parts accordingly.2 In other words, the fundamental, traditional 
division of roles within the group is largely retained; what changes is where 
the emphasis is placed at any given point, the source of that moment’s guiding 
inspiration. The vision of the band as being a whole and each of the musicians 
as playing a given and predetermined role within that whole, based on their 


instrument, is firmly maintained. 

Practically speaking, this choice lessens the “shock of the new” for the 
band’s audience, enabling the band to continue to function as the dance 
ensemble that at heart—or at least in performance—they were. On a more 
abstract level, it brings to mind both Sturgeon’s group mind in More Than 
Human, whose members have interlocking but separate and defined roles, and 
also the Christian tradition of seeing the community of believers as one body, 
with each of the parts having its separate role, a tradition that stretches back to 
the ecstatic Christian community addressed in Paul’s Corinthian 
correspondence (1 Corinthians 12:4—31). The members of the Grateful Dead 
may or may not have been familiar with the New Testament or early Christian 
traditions,? but they could well have absorbed this from Sturgeon, whose 
familiarity with both can be seen in many of his short stories and novels, 
particularly his last, Godbody. 

As the traditional instrumental roles are more or less unchallenged, so too 
do song forms retain their integrity. Some aspects of these forms are treated as 
being mutable, in the sense that there might be a variable amount of time 
spent grooving before a song starts, or instrumental breaks might extend for 
an extra few bars from time to time. But by and large, songs are played the 
same way every time, with the improvisational section occupying a precise 
and unchanging (save for its length) slot in the tune. The essential structure of 
the songs, like the traditional roles of the players, is respected, if elastic. 

And as with the song, so with the playing. The Grateful Dead’s music 
almost always has, if not a groove, then at least a strong pulse; although 
energetic, it is rarely chaotic; although the band frequently abandons specific 
chord changes, their music usually has a clear tonal center; and extremes of 
dissonance are generally avoided, at most being treated as special effects. At 
its heart, the Grateful Dead’s music remains traditional and easily 
comprehensible in ways that do not apply, for instance, to the music of 
contemporaries such as Albert Ayler, Cecil Taylor, or AMM. 

In other words, the music that the band produces is experimental in a 
distinctly modernist way: It plays through forms, more than playing within 
forms. The Grateful Dead’s real innovation, their distinctive approach, lies in 
their determination to show the potentialities that lie hidden within the 
structures and codes that make up normal lived experience. What the Grateful 
Dead do is not so much to change these codes and structures—the song 
remains a song, the band remains a band—but rather to crack them open and 
show the freedom at their heart. 

In The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium, Nicholas Meriwether writes that 
“from their first definite if inchoate stirrings in 1966 through their last shows, 
there was usually an element in the Dead’s jams that approached what they 
began to do more formally beginning in 1967 . . . a free-form group 
improvisation without much of anything at all in the way of arrangement, 
melody or key” (90). As Meriwether points out, this element took time to 


develop (which is understandable, given its novelty), but it also required a 
mechanism by which, or a conceptual playing context within which, it could 
be nurtured. This context, which for the sake of simplicity I call the Paradigm, 
can be discerned through the analysis of the band’s earliest forays into 
improvisational rock. 


Two 


The Paradigm, the conceptual model that underlies the band’s first 
explorations into improvisation, can be summarized as follows: 


e Extended improvised sections may occur in some songs (such as “You 
Don’t Have to Ask”), invariably do occur in other songs (such as 
“Viola Lee Blues”), and do not occur in yet other songs (such as “Cold 
Rain and Snow’’). 

e When found, these extended improvisational sections occur at the end 
of the song, after the form has been played through, although shorter, 
more restricted improvisational sections may occur at the very start of 
the song or between verses. 

e The extended improvisational sections emerge from the main groove of 
the song and return to it when they are finished. 

e The improvisational sections are made up of a variable number of 
smaller sections, each lasting from fifteen to sixty seconds. 

e Movement between these sections will be initiated by band members 
making musical statements that are either joined in on by other band 
members, or used by them in constructing new musical contexts. 

e Any member can make such statements. 

e Although traditional instrumental roles are not challenged, any of the 
band members can opt to move into the foreground; thus leadership, 
both in terms of direction between contexts and within a given context, 
is potentially available to any member. 

e Jamming sections tend to conclude with a climax, a high point (if not 
necessarily the highest point) in terms of dynamics, volume, and/or 
frenzy. 

e Following this climax, the band will frequently either reintroduce the 
main groove of the song, with or without a sung coda, or play the 
song’s characteristic riff. 


In the period discussed here, extended improvisational activity takes place in a 
number of songs, the most notable of which are listed in table 6.1. 

Of the various styles of songs in the Grateful Dead’s repertoire, the least 
represented in this list are the driving rock or folk-rock tunes such as “Goin’ 
Down the Road Feelin’ Bad” (which only later became an extended vehicle), 


“Cold Rain and Snow,” or “You Don’t Have to Ask,” with “Cream Puff War” 
being an exception to this general rule. 


Table 6.1. Improvisational Activity 


The improvisation found in the Pigpen-sung R & B or blues rave-ups with 
extended vocal exhortations (especially “In the Midnight Hour,” “Good 
Morning, Little Schoolgirl,’ and “[Turn On Your] Love Light’) is structured 
differently from that found in the other material and will not be discussed. My 
goal here is to trace the Grateful Dead’s initial steps into fairly open 
improvisation, in which potentially all aspects of a song, including its rhythm 
and harmony, could be spontaneously renegotiated. The approach to jamming 
that the band adopted for the material led by Pigpen, by contrast, is less open 
(albeit frequently more danceable), especially in terms of the groove and the 
harmony, which do not vary. Thus even from the band’s early period, there 
are two streams of improvisational practice at work; this chapter explores one 
of those streams. 

In the period under discussion, improvisation takes place in up to three 
sections in a song: in the introduction, in which case it is relatively restrained; 
in brief instrumental statements between verses, again with restrained 
improvisation; and in full-on jamming sections that take place at the end of 
the song, after the verses have been sung—at a point where one could imagine 
the song going into a fadeout, were it a 45 rpm single. For example, a typical 
performance of “Viola Lee Blues” in this period would begin with the main 
groove, with some elaboration, perhaps in the form of a straight-ahead guitar 
solo, followed by the first verse. Between the first and second verse, there 
would be more elaboration, again most likely in the form of a guitar solo, with 
the band getting somewhat more expansive; following this would come the 
third verse, and after this the jamming would begin in earnest. 

At this stage in their career, the Grateful Dead do not jam from one song 


into the next—or at least extant recordings do not show this. Nor do they 
develop songs out of amorphous beginnings; rather, songs definitely start, 
following the clear finish of preceding songs, and they begin with the form, or 
if not the form then at least with a statement of the main groove. This 
statement, if present, may be extended, but rarely for very long, and what 
jamming takes place stays fairly close to the original groove. 

As an example, take the version of “Cream Puff War” performed 7 October 
1966. The instrumental section begins (2:05) with Garcia soloing over the 
song’s main groove and a two-chord vamp. After four times through the 
progression, the band moves to slightly different territory, cued by Lesh’s 
choice to extend the main chord of the progression slightly (2:28), to which 
Garcia responds by going up the neck into a higher, modal solo. They play the 
progression another four times through, as Lesh increases both his level of 
activity and the intensity of his playing. This rise in dynamics cues 
Kreutzmann to deliver some propulsive hits (3:16) as Lesh continues his 
driving bass line. 

At several points in the jam (e.g., at 3:36), it sounds as if Garcia and Lesh 
are thinking in terms of a one-chord structure, dropping the second chord of 
the vamp, but Pigpen’s monotonous riffing on the organ prevents this change. 
Weir shows his willingness to suspend the chord progression (for example at 
4:16-4:19) and introduces a very effective high chord at 4:39, incorporating 
drone strings that move the jam into a more ambiguous, open context before it 
returns to the vamp and the groove at 4:51. This in turn leads into the cue for 
the end of the song at 5:25, indicating that this open section—the high point 
of chaos and uncertainty in the improvisation—has been taken by the band to 
be the climax to the piece. 

This piece clearly demonstrates the movement from the song proper into 
the jamming section, and also shows how changes in harmonic motion can be 
used as markers. It is significant that the Grateful Dead’s trajectory in this 
regard is toward simplicity and/or ambiguity. Although the main groove here, 
as in some other songs, involves a two-chord vamp, there is a tendency to 
break away from that vamp in favor of harmonic stasis (as in the case of 
Garcia’s and Lesh’s tendencies to extend the first chord in the vamp) or, more 
subtly, in favor of creating a harmonically ambiguous area, essentially 
conceiving of the general tonal environment of the jam as a mode rather than 
a chord. 

This tendency can be seen quite clearly in the band’s treatment of blues and 
blues-related tunes, in which turnarounds and standard I[-IV-I-V-I 
progressions are used during the verses and then often drop out of the 
improvisational sections. One striking example of this is their treatment of 
“Death Don’t Have No Mercy” from 19 March 1966, in which the band 
chooses to understate the chord changes at 2:34—2:50 in order to keep the 
open drone on I going, or at 3:34-3:47, when they pedal on the I following a 
turnaround rather than immediately moving into the form. Likewise, the blues 


song “The Same Thing” is already quite droning, with no move to the IV and 
only a final V-I turnaround, but even this harmonic motion tends to be 
dropped as the band improvises, as can be heard in their 16 September 1966 
performance. 


Three 


As noted above, the jamming section will begin at the end of the form, at the 
point where a contemporary pop recording might go into a fadeout. The 
Grateful Dead do not introduce these sections abruptly; there is no jarring 
discontinuity or sudden change in basic musical parameters. Rather, they 
begin by simply continuing the main groove of the song, playing in a 
controlled, precise fashion, usually gradually bringing the dynamics up, and 
almost always with an introductory guitar statement by Garcia. They ease the 
listeners into the jam, keeping the dancers dancing and establishing a point of 
reference for later explorations. An example of this would be the 19 May 
1966 version of “Cream Puff War.” As they vamp over the main riff, 
Kreutzmann begins smoothing out the song’s accents into a straight beat (at 
2:20). As he is doing this, Garcia loops a lead figure above him as a holding 
pattern, providing stability while this rhythmic change is being worked out. 
After ten seconds of this, Kreutzmann starts incorporating the accents of 
Garcia’s phrase into his playing; by 2:41, it is clear that the band has moved 
into the jamming section proper, and Garcia takes off into a solo. 

What goes on while the band is jamming? It is not a question of riffing, of 
the rhythm section playing ostinatos while one member solos. Nor is it a 
question of the band settling into a groove and riding that groove. Rather, the 
Grateful Dead’s practice in the midst of jamming can be likened to that of a 
jazz rhythm section. The parameters (tonal, rhythmic, melodic, etc.) of the 
piece are understood, the feel is broadly expressed, but within that context the 
players are free to play as they see fit, continually adjusting their lines and 
phrasing to express their take on what is happening at any given moment or to 
respond to what the other players are doing—and also, potentially, to aspects 
of the song’s harmony or rhythm. 

The major point of potential difference would be that most of the time, a 
jazz rhythm section is carrying out all of this activity against the backdrop of a 
more or less defined song structure, ranging in specificity from the rigidity of 
a standard to the openness of a modal jazz piece. When the Grateful Dead are 
jamming, the texture against which they are working at any given moment 
tends to be understood as a certain tonality, a certain dynamic level, and a 
certain rhythmic feel—keeping in mind that the band’s tendency is to break 
down chord changes, thus emphasizing the bare, unadorned tonal centers of 
the songs more strongly. This undulating, loosely unified space, filled by the 
different voices of the various band members making their own idiosyncratic 


contributions moment to moment, I call the Soup. This term, along with 
markers and pointers, is used here for the sake of vividness and concision, 
and to allow us to see different musical statements from a functional point of 
view; they are heuristic tools, not formal terms. When the band goes from 
“playing the song” to “just playing,” they are in the Soup. 

The version of “Dancin’ in the Streets” performed on 18 March 1967 
features a particularly elegant and illustrative entry into the improvisational 
section, moving from the song to the Soup. The jamming starts (2:05) as a 
guitar solo played over the main groove, and the song continues in this vein 
for twenty seconds. At 2:25, Kreutzmann interjects a series of small drum fills 
that function as pointers, indicating that the texture is changing. Lesh 
responds to this at 2:30 with a few extra notes before returning to the main 
groove, but playing it more aggressively. By 2:40 there is a definite feeling of 
anticipation, of the jam being in motion. Garcia finishes one statement and 
leaves a little bit of space; Weir immediately increases his volume, and 
Kreutzmann also gets more active, driving the rhythm. Garcia then launches 
into another statement, playing more aggressively, picking up on 
Kreutzmann’s increased energy. By 3:02, Weir joins in by playing open, 
ringing chords rather than clipped ones, and Lesh is beginning to roam more 
freely. Having moved through this gradual increase of dynamics, they coast 
on this level for thirty seconds or so until Garcia signals the move into a new 
context. 

In this brief segment, we can hear the musical “ball” being passed from 
player to player, featuring the incremental intensification of the collective 
music through players responding to each other’s markers, in this way moving 
from the main groove of the song into uncharted territory. The art of making 
the Soup lies in creating a musical space that is well enough defined to give 
the band something to play off of, and the dancers something to dance to, and 
yet not so precisely defined that it inhibits spontaneous action and reactions. It 
is the combination of having boundaries and the open space that they 
surround and protect. 

The jamming sections are always full of motion, and this is particularly 
noticeable in terms of the rhythm section’s playing. The Grateful Dead do not 
work in terms of a lead guitarist soloing over a static backing band. Rather, 
the overall group feel is created through continuous and independent although 
united movement in all the voices (Pigpen being the member most likely to 
simply riff through jams). In addition to this continual motion of the 
individual band members, there are several characteristics of the group’s 
playing that are significant in keeping the jamming sections mobile and 
interesting. 

First, especially as the jams lengthen, there is an ongoing alternation 
between periods of expansion and contraction, particularly in terms of 
dynamics or rhythm. The band is continually moving to a high point—of 
intensity, of rhythmic drive, of volume, generally of excitement—briefly 


sustaining it, and then moving back to a lower point. The rare exceptions to 
this principle (such as the extended, droning three-note riff in “Viola Lee 
Blues’) are effective precisely because they are exceptions. 

In addition to this rise-and-fall motion, there is also ongoing motion in 
terms of shifting the contexts of the jam. Broadly speaking, the band stays in 
any given “feel” for not less than fifteen seconds, and not more than a minute. 
At regular intervals, some aspect of the feel will change, whether that means 
someone introducing a new harmonic texture into the jam or dissolving 
harmonic progressions (often Weir’s approach), tightening up or loosening the 
rhythm (typical of Kreutzmann), significant shifts in register or attack (Lesh), 
or looping riffs and using them as jumping-off points (Garcia). 

Take, for example, the version of “The Same Thing” performed on 29 
November 1966. The improvisational section of this performance is carefully 
and subtly developed, offering a particularly clear model of the band’s 
process. The improvisational section begins (4:50) with Garcia’s solo over a 
more or less static backdrop. By 5:15 the intensity of the band has definitely 
begun to increase, cued by Lesh. Garcia teasingly introduces a brief figure at 
5:40, joined by Lesh to create a momentary respite from the main groove of 
the song. But he quickly drops the figure, only to bring it back again at 6:05, 
where it is looped and used as a marker to cue a leisurely intensification that 
smoothly turns into a double-time acceleration at 6:56. By 7:30 they have 
settled into a boogie, with Garcia playing low and the whole band producing a 
very dense rhythmic structure, which Garcia eventually breaks out of (8:04) 
and then goes back into (at 8:24), quickly breaking out yet again to start 
another statement. At 8:51 comes the most interesting part of the jam. Garcia 
begins looping a triplet riff, holding it for close to thirty seconds as the rest of 
the band assimilates this new context: Lesh by droning; Weir by playing 
static, dreamy chords; Pigpen by introducing a very effective high organ 
voicing. Overall, the effect is of something opening up, like a flower 
unfolding its petals. It is a lovely, evocative moment. Just as the moment 
threatens to become dissonant (with the dissonance led by Weir), Garcia 
breaks loose to continue his solo. 

Here we can see the regularity of the movement between sections, with 
significant changes in context taking place roughly every thirty seconds— 
enough time for the listener or dancer to get the feel of a new context, but not 
enough time for them to grow bored. Although many of the changes were 
cued by Garcia, the piece does not come off as a guitar showcase, but rather as 
a collective movement through different environments. Here as elsewhere, 
Garcia is the leader, by virtue of his sensitivity to possibilities and his 
willingness to point the way to new adventures; this is more of a “first among 
equals” situation rather than the more dictatorial leadership usually assumed 
by a lead guitarist. 

Changes in feel will usually be signaled and initiated by one member 
briefly rising to the fore and making a musical statement, leading the other 


band members to echo or respond to it. These rise-with-a-statement moments 
I refer to as markers, and generally speaking they perform one of two 
functions. Sometimes they work as statements that lead the way to momentary 
interludes that involve focusing via playing a riff or tightening up the rhythm, 
as we find, for example, in the version of “Dancin’ in the Streets” played on 3 
September 1967. From about 5:15 to around 6:38, the band is jamming in an 
open, free-floatingly conversational context that extant recordings suggest is 
unprecedented at this point in their career. At 6:38, however, things solidify: 
Lesh introduces a riff in 7/4 that sounds as though it might be the ancestor of 
the Dm section in “Uncle John’s Band,” and it is quickly picked up by Garcia. 
This marker serves as a grounding, in that it briefly anchors the jam, briefly 
bringing them down to earth before they return to floating territory. At other 
times, markers work as statements that inspire the band to change the feel of 
the music, whether to a great or small extent; in these cases, I refer to them as 
pointers. An example of a pointer would be Lesh’s bass run at 2:43—-45 in the 
version of “Dancin’ in the Streets,” from 3 September 1967, which suggests a 
move into the “spacey” atmosphere that prevails in this section of the jam. 
Pointers may lead the way into new territory, or they may simply signal that 
someone thinks that the given feel has gone on long enough and is suggesting 
that things change, without necessarily taking a stand on how they should 
change, as is the case with Garcia’s looped triplet riff in “The Same Thing” 
mentioned above. 

Pointers lead to new musical territory, while groundings provide a 
momentary contrast to the more free-floating textures characteristic of the 
Soup. Some markers are clearly intended to belong to a specific category 
when played, but often their ultimate function will be determined 
retrospectively, depending on the reception that the marker receives from the 
rest of the band. An example of this can be found in the version of “Alligator” 
performed 5 May 1967. The jam begins at 3:20; by 4:00, Garcia has finished 
his introductory statement, and Lesh has descended to an ominous low note. 
Garcia takes these markers as pointers, ushering in a somewhat new texture 
by playing lower and more quietly; Lesh, on the other hand, seems to take 
them as groundings, momentary respites before he returns to the fray, this 
time accompanied by Pigpen. Overall, markers can be, and are, played by any 
of the members of the band (with Pigpen using them least), usually in ways 
that reflect their traditional instrumental roles—for example, Weir will usually 
play markers that involve harmonic changes or chordal riffs, whereas Garcia’s 
markers involve melodic lines or single-note riffs. 

Jam sections end with a climax, built by the group as a whole, although its 
onset is frequently cued by Garcia. This climax will be at a high point in terms 
of the intensity and volume of the playing, but not necessarily the highest 
point in the jam. Rather, the climax is distinguished by the fact that it presents 
the most dissonant and/or chaotic playing in the song, the point where things 
come the closest to sounding out of control. While some climaxes may arise 


from spontaneous excitement, it is clear from other cases that this is a 
deliberate strategy—and an effective one, providing a moment of tension that 
is simultaneously a moment of destructive liberation, as the forms that the 
band has been manipulating momentarily dissolve and the listener is brought 
face to face with the raw sound that underlies all form. 

It is typical of the Grateful Dead’s aesthetic as a dance band, no matter how 
experimental, that such moments are nonetheless controlled, in two ways. 
First, the climaxes themselves are not as noisy, as extended, or as dissonant as 
they might have been, especially in the early period—they are mild compared 
with, for example, contemporary music made by the Velvet Underground or 
La Monte Young. Chaos is represented, but not enacted. One can easily 
imagine these climaxes driving dancers into a frenzy, but they are not so 
disruptive as to make the dancers actually stop dancing, at least in this period. 
One noteworthy exception to this is the climax to the “Viola Lee Blues” 
performed at Toronto’s O’ Keefe Centre on 4 August 1967, when the music 
turns into a howling mass of electronic sound, a harbinger of what is to come 
in the next phase of the band’s development. Secondly, the climaxes are 
followed by a return to the main groove of the song. This return to the groove 
initiates a settling-down period that is formally similar to the introduction to 
the jam in reverse—the groove is played, the musicians calm down, and often 
Garcia will take a solo before the song ends, sometimes with a sung coda that 
symbolizes a return to the song’s form after the jamming section, as they do in 
“Dancin’ in the Streets” or “Viola Lee Blues.” 

Thus the chaotic part of the jam, and indeed the jam as a whole, is 
encapsulated within the song, in an elegant chiastic structure. We are never in 
doubt (at this point, anyway) as to what song the band is playing, but it is 
made clear that the structured, formal face of the song is only part of its 
identity, only the public face, so to speak; the Grateful Dead’s practice unveils 
the private face as well, the part of the song that opens out into infinity, and 
that is (theoretically at least) always potentially present. 


Four 


The Paradigm was not the Grateful Dead’s ultimate solution to the challenge 
of improvisation within a rock idiom. There are at least three other models 
that they employed as their career progressed, including the aggressive “acid 
rock” approach that developed out of the Paradigm and came to its height in 
1968-1969; the extremely flexible, layered, and nuanced approach that 
peaked in 1973-1974; and a quite formalized and structured approach that 
was solidified by the end of the 1970s, and in which they continued working 
for the rest of their career. 

So the Paradigm should be seen as but one step on a longer journey, and the 
time frame covered in this chapter enables us to see it as it is being developed, 


at its height, and then as it is in the process of being superseded by the next 
phase of the Grateful Dead’s improvisational journey. We will look at these 
aspects in greater detail below; here, I will summarize three especially 
significant alterations to the Paradigm that took place in 1967 and that 
eventually led to a new approach to improvisation, which occurred at the set 
list level, at the song level, and within the Soup. Fundamentally, these 
alterations have to do with the relation between parts and whole on different 
levels, and with a tendency to privilege the latter over the former—or, to put it 
another way, to see smaller forms as constituents of larger forms. 

On the level of the set list, the band moves toward deemphasizing the 
autonomy of the individual piece. Whereas in the Paradigm, pieces have 
definite beginnings and definite endings, in the next phase of the Grateful 
Dead’s journey, there is a tendency to make starts and/or endings of many 
(though not all) songs amorphous, and frequently connected by jamming. The 
effect is to reenvision the set, so that it becomes perceived as the basic 
context, with its constituent songs being the pieces that it comprises—just as 
the Grateful Dead is seen as the basic unit, with the band members as the parts 
of that essential unity. 

On the level of the individual songs, the old placement of improvisational 
parts in the “fadeout” section, following a period of grooving on the main riff 
of the song, is challenged compositionally as the band begins writing sections 
that function as launching pads for improvisation, or what I call trapdoors. 
The placement of the jamming section in “Alligator”—at the end of the song, 
but within the song’s form rather than in fadeout position over the main 
groove—is a clear step along this road, as is the placement of the jamming 
section in “New Potato Caboose.” This development allows for greater variety 
in terms of the placement and basic premises of improvisational activity, and 
it also has an effect on the perceived interaction of the composed and 
improvised sections of songs. The Paradigm model presents composed and 
improvised sections as linked in their contexts of origin—that is, both develop 
out of the same basic groove and tonal area. They are linked by the fact that 
they come from the same place, and return to it. 

On the other hand, the increasing use of compositional placement of 
improvisational sections unites composed and improvised sections in a 
different way. Although they may be different in groove or tonality, they are 
seen as constituent parts of the larger whole that they make up. Perhaps the 
clearest model would be the improvisational section of “Uncle John’s Band,” 
a song composed a little later than the period under discussion but sections of 
which pop up in jams long before the song itself is unveiled. The jamming 
section for this song is in a different key than the composed section (Dm 
versus G major), has a different time signature (7/4 versus 4/4), has a different 
groove, and ends with a bridging chord accompanied by a suspension of the 
rhythm to enable the players to return to the feel of the composed section of 
the song. In all of these instances, the improvisational sections are joined with 


the composed section; they are not radically discontinuous. But as was the 
case with the songs in relation to the set as a whole, so here within the songs 
we see a move toward deemphasizing the autonomy of the sections in favor of 
seeing them in terms of, and fitting them into, a larger whole. 

Finally, within the improvisational sections, we can also hear distinct 
advances—the consistency of the Soup changes, to extend the metaphor. The 
tendency in the earlier material was for the Soup to be made up of more or 
less identifiable and distinct sections, with motion between them cued by 
markers and with the band playing in a relatively restrained manner, often one 
that was expressive of the dominant idiom of the given section. By mid-1967, 
however, the band is playing much more aggressively and exuberantly, 
particularly Lesh, and extant recordings show them playing at full tilt, all the 
time. The effect that this has on the listener is mixed. At any given moment 
the playing will tend to be more exciting and impressive than before, but it is 
also true that the long jams can simply be exhausting, lacking in respite or 
change of atmosphere. The effect is to turn the jams into more homogeneous 
affairs, again reducing the separations between sections in favor of 
emphasizing the unity of the whole in which they are contained. 

The Grateful Dead’s improvisational practice is not well served by the 
standard analyses of improvisation, for several reasons. First of all, their 
understanding of improvisation as a group practice, with the group as a 
structured whole (i.e., with the different instrumental roles maintained) that 
moves spontaneously through contexts, differs significantly from jazz (where 
the individual player rather than the group is the focus of attention, and the 
form is usually understood as being broadly established for any given piece) 
or “art” music (where the individual composer and his or her intentions for the 
piece tend to be the focus of attention). And, of course, the Dead’s 
understanding of improvisation as a literal manifestation of a group mind is 
unusual, particularly when coupled with their transformation of improvisation 
from an end to a means by which a religious or spiritual end is achieved and 
expressed—perhaps the closest parallel would be found in the work of Sun 
Ra, although the comparison is not quite apt, given his insistence on the 
importance of maintaining autocratic control during performance. The 
question that all this brings to mind, and that needs to be answered in future 
research is, what does it mean on a theological or religious level to position 
oneself as a group outside of form, developing techniques that enable the 
group to move through forms while always being open to transcendence, and 
how do these techniques show the influence of the band’s religious/ 
theological/spiritual stance? 

Finally, we must keep in mind that the Grateful Dead stands at the head of a 
tradition. Improvisation is, of course, universal—one cannot avoid 
improvising in some sense whenever one plays—but the Grateful Dead 
belongs to the first generation of rock bands to bring to consciousness and 
develop what had up to then been an underground, hidden tradition of rock 


improvising. Thus the sorts of analyses that one often finds of jazz 
improvisational practice, relying as they do on the existence of an 
acknowledged tradition of jazz improvisation, are not appropriate to the 
Grateful Dead’s contemporary situation (there was no such tradition then), nor 
can we use these methods as models for retrospective assessments of the rock 
improvising tradition, as it has not developed in anything like the same way 
that the jazz tradition has developed. 

Robert Freeman’s essay, “Other People Play the Music: Improvisation as 
Social Interaction,” offers the best model I have encountered for how to 
examine the practice of an improvising rock band such as the Grateful Dead. 
This is natural, as his article is a summary of his research on the Other People, 
a jam band formed directly and consciously in the lineage of the Grateful 
Dead whose goal was to induce a state of intense interaction and unity among 
the musicians. Freeman’s perceptive analysis provides a taxonomy for 
assessing improvisation in a rock idiom. He discusses songs as models, 
including the relative density/openness of required material for any given 
piece, the moods that the piece evokes, and typical approaches in playing a 
given piece, moving on to address musical role conventions (the conventional 
function of each of the instrumentalists, both in terms of general conventions 
and those specific to the Grateful Dead). How players work within and around 
those conventions, how they affect the band’s improvisational practice, and 
how they help to structure it, lead into an analysis of how they accomplish 
structure (the cues and keys that provide structure to otherwise less structured 
sections); push structure (the way that the band negotiates in open sections 
and in passage points between songs, places where things are theoretically up 
for grabs); and their use of transitional strategies that communicate or disrupt 
emergent structure. 

Finally, he takes apart the improvisational passages with a typology of their 
musical elements—melody, counterpoint, rhythm, symbolic interaction (cues) 
—with the manipulation or interaction of these elements creating tendencies 
that come together into institutionalized approaches or structures. These 
structures then must themselves be contested in the interest of maintaining 
improvisational freedom. His analysis is both perceptive and compelling, and 
its application goes far beyond the Other People. Indeed, Freeman’s 
conclusion could apply equally to the Grateful Dead when he remarks, 


Creativity is not simply a product of the initiative or abilities of individuals. Rather, it may be a 
systemic outgrowth of organizational forms that institutionalize playful and deconstructive 
processes rather than enforce rigid hierarchies. Such social forms reshape themselves in response 
to both external inputs and the creative solutions and contributions of individual elements. By 
allowing lower-level elements to self-referentially reprogram upper-level processes, flexible 
social forms open their very structures up to adaptation. . . . The lesson is to build porous forms 
with room for individual contributions rather than rigid structures to ward off chaos. (103) 


This chapter corroborates and furthers Freeman’s conclusion by outlining the 
“porous form” that the Grateful Dead constructed early in their career, and by 


tracing some of the ways that it was “reprogrammed” as time went on. 
Although the way that the Dead developed their signature approach to 
improvisation evokes and deeply reflects the complex cultural ferment of their 
times, there are far broader lessons in the Dead’s work for scholars studying 
improvisation, as Freeman’s chapter suggests. In providing a close listening to 
concert highlights from the band’s formative era, this essay expands 
Freeman’s assessment to indicate some of the potential and rewards of the 
practice of improvisation within popular music generally. As shown here, that 
practice is one that the Dead did much to define. 


Notes 


1. This seems to be the case in much of the African dance music of the 1960s and 1970s that I have 
heard. The more recent recorded music that I have heard tends to be tighter, but even the superstar bands 
(such as those led by Thomas Mapfumo or Sunny Ade) are much more open live. 

2. This is theoretically true; practically speaking, Pigpen very rarely takes the lead in improvisational 
developments. 

3. Lesh has invoked traditional Christian sacramental terminology to describe the effect of the 
Grateful Dead’s music, referring to improvising as “praying” and saying that their approach to musical 
transcendence is to play and then “hope” that “the dove descends” (Brightman 8). Cf. his remarks in his 
memoir, Searching for the Sound, 68-76. In the epilogue, he strikes the messianic note very strongly, 
saying that “it felt as if we were an integral part of some cosmic plan to help transform human 
consciousness” (333). And, of course, many have theorized about the relationship between drug-induced 
transcendent experience and religious experience. The idea that one could have experiences under the 
influence of LSD that would be similar to, or comparable to, non-drug-induced religious experiences, 
such as those recounted in the New Testament, considerably predates the hippie scene and would have 
been prevalent in the Grateful Dead’s environment. Contemporary promoters of the idea included such 
well-known figures as Alan Watts and Aldous Huxley. 

4. See, for example, Paul Berliner’s work, Thinking in Jazz: The Infinite Art of Improvisation, or even 
more specifically Hal Crook’s instructional volume, Ready, Aim, Improvise, where he notes, “When 
even a capable instrumentalist who is not proficient in traditional jazz vocabulary attempts to improvise 
in a jazz context, the content and execution of the music sounds foreign, remote, inappropriate, and, in a 
sense, too original. This is a very different sounding player than the studied, experienced and highly 
skilled avant-garde jazz artist, whose improvising may still repel some non-discerning ears, but who is, 
nevertheless, permeated with tradition” (58). 
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“Terrapin Station,” Postmodernism, and the 
Infinite 


Jon Ney 


I embarked on my journey into the world of the Grateful Dead on 26 
February 1977, the night the band first introduced the mysteries of “Terrapin 
Station” to their audience. For the next eighteen years after that glorious, life- 
altering night, the band delved deeply in a primal search for the unknown 
world of Terrapin. Although the Grateful Dead have disbanded, “Terrapin 
Station” is still an ongoing musical adventure that continues to amaze and 
transform those who play—and experience—this mystical piece. Even as the 
surviving members of the band continue to perform, in a variety of 
configurations—RatDog, The Other Ones, Phil and Friends, The Dead, 
Furthur—the once unified audience of Deadheads thrives and diversifies, 
allowing the transformative powers of “Terrapin Station” to continue to 
flourish and mutate out and beyond its initial message, much as the song itself 
does in the psyche of each participant, musician and listener alike. 

Lyrically, the suite can be seen as an expression of the mysteries of the 
mind. Throughout Hunter’s lyric, the subconscious world is a prominent 
theme, a place endlessly new, mysterious, and seductive; likewise, the journey 
of consciousness, of life, is a pervading and transforming mystery. Brutal or 
lovely, mystery awaits, wherever we go, to whatever extreme we run. The 
term mystery here has to do with the enigma of human existence—our relation 
to the universe, what is secret, concealed, inviolable in any human being, 
resulting in distance or separation between us. Hunter’s achievement in 
“Terrapin” is to probe these mysteries in the ancient form of the suite. 

In the postmodern period, individuals have often determined the value and 
reality of life from their aesthetic existence. According to postmodern/ 
existential philosophy, nothing anchors aesthetic existence, its value and 
reality. Aesthetic existence reaches forth from the indeterminate depth of 
nothingness. When Hunter and the Grateful Dead exhibit their works of art for 
entertainment and exploration, they are wagering against the nothingness 
inherent in their unknown or even known existence. Both the Dead and their 
audience were seeking an existential transformation, the goal of which is to 
make something accidental into an absolute that beckons unconditional 
admiration. The uniqueness of the performance is often taken as evidence of 
genius. For something to be unique, it must bring forth qualities that had 
never been before. But this is essentially the postmodern/existential goal: to 


bring forth an aesthetic entelechy (a perfect realization of an end or cause) 
from nothing, whereby the uniqueness of the entelechy establishes the value 
and authenticity of Hunter and the Dead’s aesthetic existence. The particular 
genius of Hunter and his colleagues is to bring forth that exception. And the 
essential exception is nothingness, the unbegotten beginning from which 
creativity springs. 

As essentially a creatio ex nihilo (creation from nothingness), “Terrapin 
Station” can and should be interpreted in a multitude of ways. Indeed, a 
measure of the power of “Terrapin Station” is its ability to produce a dizzying 
number of thoughts and emotions at any given moment. First, as Hunter has 
noted, “Terrapin Station” can be considered as a kind of mythological tale 
brought on by an invocation of the Muse. That invocation transports the 
wordsmith into the great unknown, into the now, the home of the creative 
power source—the unbegotten beginning. “Terrapin Station” can also be seen 
as a journey into a mystical realm, one of unfathomable wonders, transporting 
the sojourner on a circuitous, endless path of discovery and enlightenment. Or 
the suite can be as specific and individual as the listener, construed in any way 
the listener wishes; indeed, for years Hunter resisted printing his lyrics, 
precisely to encourage individual interpretations. Here I wish to focus on the 
existential aspects of Hunter’s lyric, appreciating “Terrapin” not as a tangible 
place but as a state of mind far beyond any true sense of the real. In literary 
terms, “Terrapin” evokes the holy shrine of the subconscious described in 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s mystical, drug-induced poem “Kubla Khan”: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. (“Kubla Khan” 29) 


Regardless of how one looks into the world of Terrapin, that view and its 
object ultimately reside in the mind, which makes “Terrapin Station” 
particularly receptive to postmodern/existential interpretation. (Interestingly, 
coupling the postmodern perspective with existential thought creates a 
viewpoint strikingly reminiscent of the Deadhead, nonconformist, self-reliant 
way of life.) With these metaphysical concepts in mind, “Terrapin Station” 
can now be examined through the use of a number of devices inherent in 
postmodern/existential philosophy. 

The postmodern perspective evolves from the view that in an age of mass 
media and multiculturalism, clarity and coherence of meaning are no longer 
possible. Postmodern thought begins with a sense of irrevocable loss and 
incurable fault. This wound is inflected by the overwhelming awareness of 
death—a death that begins with the death of our preconceived beliefs in 
reality and ends with the death of our selves. We are in a time between times, 
and in a place which is no place at all. This is where our reflection on 
Terrapin’s location must begin, at these limitless thresholds of time and space. 


Postmodernism also rejects the boundaries between high and low culture, 
forgoing rigid genre distinctions. Postmodern literature and thought favors 
reflexivity and self-consciousness, fragmentation and discontinuity, and 
places an emphasis on the destructured, decentered, dehumanized subject. 

The classical motifs in “Terrapin Station” are clear, and Hunter himself has 
acknowledged some elements. In his collected lyrics, Box of Rain, he states 
that the suite “began by my writing an invocation to the muse” (310). Early in 
the Greek humanist tradition, Plato assigned artistic genesis to the muses, the 
nine daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (the ancient goddess of memory), 
who resided under Apollo’s protection among the laurel groves on Mount 
Parnassus. In the dialogue Jon, Plato wrote, 


[T]he Muse first of all inspires men herself; and from these inspired persons a chain of other 
persons is suspended, who take their inspiration. For all good poets, epic as well as lyric, 
compose their beautiful poems not by art, but because they are inspired and possessed. . . . For the 
poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no invention in him until he has been 
inspired and is out of his senses, and the mind is no longer in him. . . . They are simply inspired to 
utter that to which the Muse impels them. (Dialogues, 289) 


“Terrapin Station” gains its inspiration and stimulus from the classical Muse, 
which is quite apparent in the opening lines of both the “Lady with a Fan” and 
“Terrapin Station” sections of the suite, first with the plea, “Let my inspiration 
flow,” and then in section two, “Inspiration, move me brightly.” In the first 
statement, Hunter is attempting to call forth the inspiration that lies within his 
soul, the subconscious of the poet. He must first gaze within if he is to 
summon the Muse. Hunter has written about the circumstances surrounding 
his creation of “Terrapin Station,” noting that he was in a new house, looking 
out on a spectacular storm, which made him receptive to that mystical, 
otherworldly visitation and inspiration. 

Though Hunter began the lyric by employing his own powers of 
introspection, when he dives into the second section of the suite, he has 
become primed for the Muse to take over: speaking of himself as the weaver 
of the tale, he states, “The storyteller makes no choice / Soon you will not 
hear his voice.” Hunter is slowly falling under the spell of the Muse, who is 
beginning to assume control of the story, with an influence so overwhelming 
that he has “no choice” but to surrender. By the time that Hunter enters the 
“Terrapin Station” section of the suite, he has relinquished his duties as 
creator of the fable to become chronicler; now the Muse has taken control, 
and Hunter the songwriter has himself been cast into the mythical world of 
Terrapin, that place without borders, wrought with mysteries that echo those 
of his own soul. 

A second genre Hunter incorporates is English folklore and folk song, seen 
most clearly in the second stanza of “Lady with a Fan.” Critic David Dodd 
has pointed out that there were three ladies of Carlisle: Marie de France, the 
composer of short stories concerning love and adventure, most notably the 
legends of King Arthur; Mary, Queen of Scots (Bloody Mary), imprisoned in 


Carlisle in the sixteenth century; and finally, Lucy Hay, who conspired against 
the monarchy in 1694 and was subsequently imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. Hunter suggests that all of these women and the symbols they 
represent are present in his tale with his image of how the sailor appears, born 
of “winds both foul and fair all swarm / down in Carlisle.” A risk taker, like 
Queen Mary and Lucy Hay, the sailor leaps into “the lion’s den” to prove his 
love in a tale as redolent of myth and folklore as those written by the third 
lady, Marie de France. 

At the beginning of the “Terrapin Station” section of the suite, Hunter 
relinquishes control of the tale to the Muse, allowing the tale to spin into the 
great unknown, where the essence of the now, the unbegotten beginning, can 
propel the narrative to any destination imaginable. All that the narrator can do 
is “light the song with sense and color, hold away despair, / Faced with 
mysteries dark and vast, statements just seem vain at last.” It is a haunting and 
memorable image, where words fail at the magnitude of reality, the unfolding 
present—a succession of nows. Time in the narrative can now be seen in 
terms of infinite openness, a vastness and emptiness that invokes outer space. 
It is a complex image whose fundamental relationship between time and space 
was best explained by Keiji Nishitani: 


The idea of a stratified formation of simultaneous time systems necessitates the idea of an infinite 
openness at the bottom of time, like a great expanse of vast, skyline emptiness that cannot be 
confined to any systematic enclosure. Having such an openness at its bottom, each and every 
now, even as it belongs to each of the various layers accumulated through the total time system, is 
itself something new and admits of no repetition of any sense. The sequence of nows is really 
irreversible. . . . Each now passes away and comes into being at each fleeting instant. It is 
impermanent in the fullest sense of the word. As such a succession of nows with an infinite 
openness beneath it, time must be conceived of without beginning or end. Conversely, only when 
so conceived is it possible for every now to come about as a new now and as impermanent. . . . 
Time is at all times on the verge of vanishing, and all things show the frailty of being that keeps 
them ever poised on the brink of collapse. . . . Only in its infinite openness without beginning or 
end does time remain perpetually new at each now. (219-20) 


With the storyteller’s surrender to the Muse comes the loss of his control of 
time, and now both he and his audience are at her mercy. But as creatures 
endowed with free will, we are not entirely powerless; we can adapt to the 
Muse’s altered, speedy sense of time. But that cements us in the tale, in the 
now—where each fleeting instant, each now, hurls us ever faster toward our 
destination, the enigmatic realm of Terrapin. We don’t need the storyteller at 
all, now—we can either rise, fall, or climb to get to Terrapin; it makes no 
difference. Our powerlessness and the inevitability of our destination come 
through clearly in the final section, “At a Siding,” where a compass is no 
longer helpful, since “it always points to Terrapin.” Terrapin not only resides 
in Hunter’s subconsciousness; it can be found within us all. 

And so “Terrapin Station” spirals off into space, following a course set by 
the ancient Muse. Space is where Terrapin is ultimately rooted. Space can be 
construed as a domain that is the indefinable, general receptacle of all things 


—the void. As Hunter’s narrator tells us, Terrapin is a place he “can’t figure 
out,” a place that might be either “an end or the beginning,” a place that is 
either or both, continuously, infinitely. With that ambiguity, Terrapin is firmly 
rooted in the metaphysical abstraction of nothingness, as is appropriate, given 
its genesis as a work of art. The metaphysical beginning of any work of art is 
seen in its pure being, or in its pure abstraction, namely nothingness; as Plato 
explained, “Now, the beginning is unbegotten, for if it was begotten of 
something, then the begotten would not come from the beginning” (Works 
286). It is the business of the poet to bring forth an entelechy from the pure 
beginning—to make something out of nothing—which, of necessity, makes 
him become poetical. In terms of Plato’s metaphysics, nonbeing (the void) 
assumes all particulars of sense in the “Terrapin” suite, and being names the 
abstraction, which is really nothing—and therefore, also the beginning. With 
this, the “Terrapin” narrative can be seen as coming full circle: The world of 
Terrapin is the beginning and the end, embodying opposites, just as the 
beginning and the end of a circle are the same. A signification of pure being, 
Terrapin resides in the infinite. 

Terrapin is clearly a conceptual world, the creation of a genius who 
conjured up the ancient Muse to present him with a vision of a mystical 
domain, appearing in flames, as Hunter describes, on the cusp between the 
imaginary and the tangible, an infinite realm without logical boundaries. How 
could it be otherwise, given Hunter’s compositional process? As he put it, “I 
started with an invocation to the muse, because if it wasn’t going to come 
from there, it was going to come from nowhere” (Trager 367). This is 
reminiscent of Jack Kerouac’s description of “spontaneous prose,” in which 
he adumbrates the perfect mental state for creating improvisational works of 
art: 


If possible write “without consciousness” (as Yeats’s later “trance writing”), allowing 
subconsciousness to admit in its own uninhibited interesting necessary and so “modern” language 
what conscious art would censor, and write excitedly, swiftly, with writing-or-typing cramps, in 
accordance (as from center to periphery) with laws of orgasm, Reich’s “beclouding of 
consciousness.” Come from within, out—to relaxed and said. (Kerouac 70) 


By deferring his consciousness to the Muse, Hunter liberated his 
subconscious, enabling his unencumbered spirit to be released into an ecstatic 
state, allowing his latent generative forces to flow and ripple throughout the 
suite. Critically, Hunter’s achievement in “Terrapin Station” is translating that 
subconscious inspiration into conscious literature, in either a new reality or in 
a better explanation of ordinary reality. In so doing, he sets himself apart from 
most other songwriters and solidly in the knottiest issues in contemporary 
literary criticism. “Terrapin Station” represents a triumph in the self-conscious 
struggle to incorporate within the suite the consciousness of the writer 
penning the story with his subconscious, creating a modern-day retelling of 
that ancient artistic myth of inspiration. The storyteller functions as a catalyst 
and an intersection for the merger of conscious with subconscious, and his 


creation is a unity of myth and reality, the kind of timeless tale to which 
audiences have been drawn for millennia. 
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A Super-Metacantric Analysis of “Playing in 
the Band” 


Robert H. Trudeau 


This chapter analyzes “Playing in the Band,” a song central to my 
appreciation of the Grateful Dead. Although the lyrics of the song play a role 
in my analysis, the emphasis here is on the song’s structure, particularly as it 
was presented in live performances. I suggest that the performances of 
“Playing in the Band” not only symbolize the structure of Grateful Dead 
shows metacantrically, but also reflect our own ritualistic participation in 
those performances.! In the work on the Grateful Dead’s repertoire of songs, 
there is relatively little literature that focuses in depth on “Playing in the 
Band.” Yet in many ways, the song is a representation of much of what the 
Grateful Dead inspired with their work. 

The pages that follow outline several aspects of the song, including its 
lyrics, structure, and presentation. Performances of “Playing in the Band” 
included extended improvisational sections in a variety of formats. The 
questions addressed in this chapter center on those segments: are Deadheads 
simply jazz aficionados, or is there more to this performance structure than 
solely the sound of the music? I argue that part of the song’s achievement is 
the symbolism it embodies for listeners as we contemplate our lives outside of 
the concert venue. When looked at from a variety of perspectives, “Playing in 
the Band” provides listeners with a powerful set of tools for understanding our 
psychological and sociopolitical lives. More specifically, the song helps us 
understand how we embark on “episodic adventures,” and how we confront 
risk as we leave the routine of what we see as the normalcy of our day-to-day 
lives. Ultimately, “Playing in the Band” provides, in essence, a biblical 
exhortation on how to live the good life. 


One 


“Playing in the Band” started out as an instrumental piece named “The Main 
Ten,” performed in 1969 and 1970 (Trager 255). One officially released 
recording of it can be found on Dick’s Picks Vol. 16. In that version, the 
central melody of the piece is what I refer to as the bridge segment, the 
“central motif” referred to frequently below. Interestingly enough, although 
the early versions of “Playing in the Band” included scant improvisation, this 


version of “The Main Ten” does include an extended riff around the central 
motif, a harbinger of what was to come. According to DeadBase, the song’s 
first performance under the title of “Playing in the Band” was 18 February 
1971 (Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon 225, 235). 

Among the songs in the repertoire of the Grateful Dead, “Playing in the 
Band” does not hold a particularly outstanding or central place. Many other 
songs, particularly Hunter-Garcia compositions, have garnered far more 
attention. For example, “Playing” gets a mere two substantive annotations in 
Alan Trist and David Dodd’s The Complete Annotated Grateful Dead Lyrics 
(another two are simply mentions of alternative lyrics sung by Weir). One of 
those two substantive notations is a reference to “might makes right,” and the 
other cites the biblical passage concerning “casting the first stone,” an obvious 
biblical reference (148-49). By contrast, “Stella Blue” has six substantive and 
probing annotations (194—97), “Sugar Magnolia” has nine (118-19), and even 
“Mississippi Half-Step” has five (198-99). Oliver Trager devotes 
considerably less than a full column to “Playing in the Band” (307), while 
“Saint Stephen” earns more than two columns (357-58). In short, other than 
Matthew Turner’s excellent piece, discussed below, little deep research seems 
to have been inspired by “Playing in the Band.” Nevertheless, the song was 
performed over 560 times, which ranks it among the band’s most frequently 
played songs over the years (Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon 182). 

At first blush, “Playing in the Band” does not appear to be a very complex 
song. The lyrics imply nothing more than a fairly egocentric riff on what the 
band is doing with itself, although even a superficial reading suggests that the 
counterculture’s philosophy is perhaps more positive than that of the 
mainstream—what the other folk, who “look for power” or “trust in might,” 
are accomplishing with their time on earth. The lyrics are not unrepresentative 
of what youngsters taken with themselves would offer as the key to life. But 
Hunter’s lyrics here, as usual, are deceptively simple, and there is far more to 
this song than a casual reading first reveals. 

For example, one can sense the uneasy truce, perhaps an accommodation, 
between the countercultural ideals of the sixties and the band’s behavior as a 
business, as a viable commercial enterprise. Carol Brightman suggests that the 
theme of radical political violence was one of the band’s concerns, and she 
sees an explicit objective of avoiding entanglements with the emerging 
radical/activist Left in this song. She specifically refers to the second verse of 
“Playing in the Band” as the band’s “coda” (195-96). Similarly, Trager 
observes that the lyrics “contain some interesting (and evidently tongue-in- 
cheek) messianic overtones: a blameless narrator keeps his head above the 
fray of human turmoil with the easy excuse that he was ‘just playin’ in the 
band’” (307). 

In his article on “Playing in the Band,’ Matthew Turner sees the lyrics 
representing the Stoics’ philosophical interpretation of the concept of 
freedom, and specifically Spinoza’s take on that tradition. In this sense, the 


lyrics—particularly the first verse, which is Turner’s focus—suggest that as 
humans we are not constrained by deterministic laws of nature, even though 
the notions of constraint and determinism are part of the Stoic tradition. The 
skills the musicians have, the way in which the song is performed, and so 
forth, all contribute to illustrating the possibilities beyond the narrow 
conception of freedom. Turner sees the improvisational jams, in other words, 
as significant markers of real freedom, as symbolizing breaking the bounds 
imposed by the musical forms of the “normal” parts of the song (220-21). I 
refer to this process below, noting here that Turner suggests the direction of 
this chapter in focusing on the structure of the song as well as the lyrics. 

A different and interesting dimension of the lyrics of “Playing in the Band” 
is the metacantric nature of the song, and of some lines in particular. 
Metacantric here refers to the fact that the musicians are acting out what the 
lyrics are saying. An example appears in the third verse, when Weir sings, 
“You just keep a-turning / While I’m playing in the band.” Both actions are 
actually taking place as the singer sings about them: he is playing while he 
sings those words, and the audience is “a-turning” while they listen.? 
Metacantric lyrics, then, refer to performance in which both the words and the 
substantive content of the words being sung are the same. 

By calling this chapter a “super-metacantric” analysis, I mean to suggest 
that the performance and structure of “Playing in the Band” are similarly 
consistent; that is, the structure of the song is the same as other structures 
implied by the structure of the song. We can see this fairly clearly when 
looking at a typical Dead show as a single construct. Most concerts, at least in 
the last decade of the band’s career, reflected the structure of “Playing in the 
Band”: shows opened with a first set of varied songs, generally a series of 
complete songs. But we departed from that realm of “normalcy” in the second 
set, where usually we heard more exploration, more improvisation, greater 
risks, and so forth. Shows ended with a triumphant and energetic return to the 
world of structured music, brought there after a “Jerry ballad” by an anthemic 
and rousing conclusion. After an encore that usually returned us to the realm 
of more or less traditional form, the show ended and we carried on. As I show 
below, that “typical” concert scenario conforms to the structural 
characteristics of “Playing in the Band.” 

Or we can see the event of the Grateful Dead concert itself in a similar 
light: we leave our normal lives for a while, joining thousands of similarly 
inclined pilgrims; enter a different realm that is difficult to describe to 
nonparticipants; and then eventually come back from the adventure altered— 
presumably for the better. The essence of this process is not seen especially 
clearly in the lyrics of “Playing in the Band,” however, but rather in its 
performance: the process of leaving “normalcy” and exploring alternatives, 
usually with a return to the sphere of “normalcy”—the better, we hope, for the 
adventure. The next two sections explore these “episodic adventures” and the 
structure of “Playing in the Band” in more depth. 


Two 


Episodic adventures are elements of life that symbolize our freedom to choose 
alternatives, to go beyond the constraints we face in everyday life. Matthew 
Turner uses an interesting analogy in his discussion of the question of 
freedom. He describes a river flowing “freely” along its course but at the same 
time constrained by the deterministic laws of nature, and therefore not as free 
as we would initially suppose. The question is whether humans, in a similar 
fashion, also appear to be free while in fact they are constrained. Need there 
be such a sharp dichotomy? Turner suggests that there is room to maneuver 
within the question, and to make a long story short, he sees the Dead’s 
improvisational jams as a key example of such possibilities (214-15). In this 
section, I apply this analogy in a slightly more concrete sense, as a way to 
understand the process by which we choose to embark on episodic adventures. 
By episodic adventures, I mean events each of us would locate outside our 
“normal” day-to-day existence. These could be as ethereal as a daydream 
while at work or as concrete as emigrating to another country. They could 
mean buying a new house or car, or going on a pilgrimage, or taking an acid 
trip. The concept is inherently polysemous: It can mean almost anything we 
want it to mean. The band might provide us with a symbolic medium, but 
there is no “correct text” or official content to one’s own episodic adventures. 
On the other hand, what these episodic adventures do have in common is 
the nature of the process we pass through. An episodic adventure involves a 
decision to step out of what one normally does. It means doing some sort of 
cost-benefit analysis, an analysis that here of necessity must rest on 
imponderables and intangibles. Hence it involves taking some risk, 
financially, psychologically, socially, physically, or all of the above and more. 
Episodic adventures can be very profitable. They can make life very 
interesting. But they carry risk, and hence can go wrong. Bilbo Baggins is 
famously cited, in the first chapter of Tolkien’s The Hobbit, as outlining this 
conundrum before the adventures begin: After describing the pleasures of 
Bilbo’s home—“‘it was a hobbit-hole, and that means comfort” (11)—the 
narrator asks the reader to ponder whether a risky adventure would be worth 
leaving this comfort and security. But Bilbo is going on some adventures, and 
the narrator suggests that the reader reserve judgment: “You will see whether 
he gained anything in the end” (11). And off Bilbo goes in quest of the ring. 
Victor Turner’s work provides an interesting model for our analysis. 
Fairlamb describes Turner’s conceptualization of the process described above 
as involving three steps: separation, liminality (living on the margins), and 
reincorporation (23). In the first stage, Turner describes the activity involved 
as “symbolic behavior signifying the detachment of the individual or group 
either from an earlier fixed point in the social structure, from a set of cultural 
conditions . . . or from both” (The Ritual Process 94). My analysis of “Playing 
in the Band” focuses on the segments of the song that symbolize this 


separation. As discussed below, this is best seen in the parts of the song that 
musically contrast sharply with the bulk of the song’s structure. 

For example, if we were to treat a Dead show as a single adventure, the 
separation-stage transitional segments might include the lights going down, 
the appearance of band members onstage, the noodling and tuning up, the 
intraband banter and sound checking, and so on. The show’s music is the 
adventure. The encore could be seen as reaggregation, or reincorporation: the 
third stage of the process, our transition back to our normal day-to-day life, 
though we have been transformed by the experience.3 

Based on his anthropological research, Turner described liminality as “anti- 
structural,” a “floating world” that serves as an alternative to the “fixed world” 
of cultural normalcy, where “we impose upon ourselves innumerable 
constraints and boundaries to keep chaos at bay, but often at the cost of failing 
to make discoveries and inventions.” Turner goes on to suggest that this 
alternative, floating world of liminality is vital: “In order to live, to breathe, 
and to generate novelty, human beings have had to create—by structural 
means—spaces and times . . . which cannot be captured in the classificatory 
nets of their quotidian, routinized spheres of action” (The Ritual Process vii). 
Finally, Turner notes that “during the intervening ‘liminal’ period, the 
characteristics of the ritual subject (the ‘passenger’) are ambiguous; he passes 
through a cultural realm that has few or none of the attributes of the past or 
coming state” (The Ritual Process 94). The third stage of the process is 
reaggregation or reincorporation, where “the passage is consummated. The 
ritual subject, individual or corporate, is in a relatively stable state once more, 
and, by virtue of this, has rights and obligations vis-a-vis others of a clearly 
defined and ‘structural’ type” (The Ritual Process 94—95). 

It is also interesting to note that Turner distinguished between “liminal” and 
“liminoid.” Both reflect the same sort of process, but they differ in their 
structural relationship to the larger society. Liminal experiences involve a 
ritual of passage of some sort, but within the cultural norms of the social 
structures in place, for example, a graduation ceremony or a traditional 
marriage event. In contrast, liminoid experiences can be seen as “optional,” as 
opposed to those required by societal and cultural structures (Dramas, Fields, 
and Metaphors 14—16). Liminoid experiences share the three-stage process of 
liminality described earlier, but those concerned with social order might see 
liminoid opportunities as threatening to the social order. In that sense, liminal 
experiences may be necessary for a society or polity, but liminoid experiences 
might be seen at best as irrelevant play and at worst as treasonous at some 
level. 

From Turner’s point of view, then, by focusing on a Grateful Dead concert 
and on the performance of one particular song in it, we are technically dealing 
with a liminoid activity. Three points are worth recalling here, however: the 
thoughts in Matthew Turner’s philosophical essay on freedom, cited earlier, 
and in Victor Turner’s thinking, also quoted earlier, concerning the vital 


nature of liminal experience in living “the good life,” and finally, Turner’s 
observation that societies concerned with order may well seek to limit access 
to rites and rituals that provide an opportunity for liminality, particularly 
liminoid events that may threaten the social order (Dramas, Fields, and 
Metaphors 14-15). 

A rock concert, particularly during the historical period in question here, 
may at one level not be all that different from the sort of tribal rites of passage 
anthropologists like Turner study (Hartley 151). It is not difficult to argue that 
Grateful Dead concerts, and particularly the structure they provided as 
symbols for episodic adventures, rest at the liminal end of the continuum. 
That is, for those who became committed to the music and shows of the Dead, 
the concerts—and their symbolic openings to episodic adventures—were not 
only necessary, but in fact provided them with obligations to a larger 
community, consistent with Turner’s injunction above. At another level, of 
course, Dead shows could be considered subversive. What is vitally liminal to 
participants is seen by others in society as liminoid and probably dangerous. 

Leaving aside the potential political implications, for our purposes here, 
Turner’s work need not imply any specific alternative state or destination for 
one’s liminal stage. What concerns us more here is the basic process and how 
it is reflected in the performance of “Playing in the Band.” The specific 
content and even meanings of a liminal/liminoid experience at a Grateful 
Dead show would obviously vary with the setting and context; the content is 
polysemous. The point to be made is that an episodic adventure is defined by 
the three-step process described above, and these episodic adventures— 
whatever their specific personal content—are common (and probably 
necessary) features of our lives. Now we can trace how the structure of 
“Playing in the Band” makes it the song in the Dead’s repertoire that best 
symbolized these activities. 


Three 


There have been several variations on the structure of “Playing in the Band.” 
It is tempting to argue—as will be hinted later—that these variations seem to 
correspond to variations in the types of liminal experiences they might allow 
listeners to undergo. A detailed outline of the structure of the song makes it 
possible to assess the symbolism of the song in terms of episodic adventures. 


The Basic Vehicle 


The first type of “Playing in the Band” structure is seen in the earliest versions 
of the song, as performed in late 1969 and 1970. These versions help us 
appreciate the latent possibilities in the song as well as provide some of the 
first examples of that potential’s realization. A famous example of this is the 


version found on the 1971 live eponymous album (nicknamed Skull and 
Roses), the first live recording of the song to be released.4 The structure 
shows, perhaps unwittingly, the potential power of the song. But the main 
ingredient, the part that helps us embark on episodic adventures, is lacking. 
Instead, we hear a straightforward performance of the song, with no 
improvisation, and lacking a clear direction in terms of the concepts discussed 
here. 

The structure in this version shows the dialogue between relatively calm, 
gentle music—the characteristic sound of most of the song—and the 
surprising power of the two instrumental riffs, which come even with a 
change of musical key. These riffs suggest that we are going places other than 
those suggested by the “normalcy” that characterizes most of the song. Yet in 
spite of this musical transformation, the song does not really “go” anywhere, 
except back to its final verse and chorus. Table 8.1 outlines the various 
segments of the song referred to here. 


Table 8.1. Basic Structure of “Playing in the Band” (Source: Live Version on Skull and 
Roses, 1971) 


The basic structure of “Playing in the Band” provides listeners with an 
opportunity to consider taking risky adventures. In the Skull and Roses 
version, outlined in table 8.1 above, the musical clash between normal and 
power riffs provides only a hint of the possibilities. The first power riff 
segment of the song alerts us to the fact that something different might happen 
during this song. The third chorus, however, keeps us within the normalcy of 
the relatively calm lyrics and straightforward music. The lyrics, of course, hint 
at taking risks, in the metacantric sense that the Dead are simply singing about 
their own risk at trying to make a living, or have a life, while playing in a 


band, instead of pursuing a more “normal” career. But for those of us whose 
careers do not involve playing in bands, this is just a hint—perhaps even a 
frustrating one—of the lack of risk and adventure in our own lives. Without 
some opportunity for ourselves, this could be a frustrating lesson indeed 
(which may be part of why some Deadheads disliked Skull and Roses and 
complained about its version of “Playing” when it was first released). 

Though the musical structure of this bare-bones version outlined in table 
8.1 suggests a song with an adventurous interlude—best symbolized by the 
two “power riffs’—it is not until we look at a studio version of the song, 
ironically, that we see the beginning of the realization of this potential. On 
Ace (Weir), released in 1972, “Playing” includes the early versions of that 
interlude. In the Ace version, we can see the super-metacantric nature of the 
song begin to emerge, because the band adds the space necessary to permit the 
liminal stage of an episodic adventure. Here the song begins to resemble the 
structure of our concert experience and echo the modern, typical vision of the 
set list of a Grateful Dead show. 

The Ace version of “Playing” has time segments that are exactly the same 
through the first twelve segments, the first three minutes of the song. But the 
total time of the album track is 7:38, not 4:36. What’s been added? Put 
simply, the addition is an arena for both ourselves and the band to act on what 
the song is about. The Ace studio version of the song augments the 
opportunities by adding the space in which we can try to take that adventure. 
Table 8.2 is a rough outline of these additions and shows three new segments 
inserted between segments 12 and 13. These new segments soon became a 
regular feature of concert performances of “Playing in the Band.” 


The New Segments 


Segment A in table 8.2 acts symbolically as the first stage, the separation step 
of an episodic adventure, but it is a subtle transition. Episodic adventures, and 
their attendant risks, may or may not be as abrupt as a simple, three-step 
process might suggest. These are transitions, not on-off switches: Hints and 
connections will appear on either side of the divide. While in a state of 
“normalcy,” there may be hints of new possibilities. And while embarked on 
an episodic adventure, perhaps one involving some risk, we may be comforted 
by the hints of normalcy we encounter. During the heart of an episodic 
adventure, there are likely to be surprises, but in the transition stages, both 
within and outside, there are elements both of normalcy and of the antinormal 
structure of a separate adventure. The power riff segments of the song may 
symbolize a brusque transition from normalcy to liminal space, but they are 
only part of the transitional process, even though they are the more stunning 
and powerful components of that process. In my analysis, these transitional 
stages, the first and third steps in Turner’s outline, are symbolized by two new 
musical segments, labeled A and C in table 8.2. 


Table 8.2. Episodic Adventure Segments in “Playing in the Band” (Source: Ace, 1972) 
i 


The length of segment A varies widely from version to version of the song; 
table 8.2 defines the segment but does not provide a precise measure of its 
length. Segment A is centered on the same riff that is part of the bridge 
transitions described in table 8.1 (segments 4, 9, 12, and 14, each of which 
reprise the same central motif). The difference here is that the band begins to 
amplify on it, adding some improvisation, some interpretation. One can listen 
and follow the central motif from earlier in the song, the “normalcy” part of 
the song, but it is also clear that listeners are in a different space here, or are at 
least embarked on a journey toward such a destination. 

The division between segment A (Transition) and segment B (Liminality) is 
vague, as befits music in the process of becoming more improvisational. Each 
turn through the central motif (the bridge segments from table 8.1) leaves us 
slightly further away from the clarity and structure of that central motif. At 
some point the central motif seems to disappear, and we are left only with 
improvisation, usually signified by a very strong lead from Garcia. Segment B 
can go anywhere. The Ace version of “Playing in the Band” provides us with 
the first in-song opportunity for liminality: engaged listeners are now off on an 
episodic adventure. If one likes the normalcy of structured life, perhaps this is 
a big risk to take. But listeners are accepting that risk if they are involved with 
the performance, if only because they understand the underlying dynamic of a 
Grateful Dead show: surrounded by friends, they “might as well.” From one 
point of view, this is a “benign environment,” as one journalist asserted, 
because “the band took all the risks” (Barich 263).5 But from the perspective 
of episodic adventures, this allows listeners to take risks, not avoid them. 

Later, after some improvisational exploration musically, and after some 
episodic adventuring psychologically, segment C commences. This segment 
reintroduces the central motif of the bridge segments of the song. Again, it is a 
gradual process, and Deadheads are familiar with the ways in which the band 
begins to deemphasize the all-out, no-holds-barred improvisation in segment 
B, then slowly begins to reimprovise around the central motif of the bridge 
segments, and finally repeats that motif without any improvisation. This is the 
first half of the transition back from the episodic adventure. The second part 
of this transition is the forceful relocation back into the structure of the 
“normalcy” part of “Playing in the Band,” accomplished via the reprise of the 
power riff (identified in table 8.2 as segment D and in table 8.1 as segment 
14). It signals that it is time to leave liminality behind and reaggregate with 


the more normal spaces of life. 

Examining this microanalytic material within the larger structure allows us 
to see the symbolic heart of the process: Inside “Playing in the Band,” we 
leave on an episodic adventure. When we return, we are still inside a song 
whose structure reflects the overall organization of the concert’s musical 
structure. And we are still in a Grateful Dead concert, itself an episodic 
adventure, from the moment we obtain our tickets until we get back home 
from the show.® This is the super-metacantric nature of “Playing in the Band” 
in full bloom. 

To summarize, the earliest versions of “Playing in the Band” introduced, 
musically, the possibility of episodic adventures, through the juxtaposition of 
fairly conventional musical forms and lyrics with hints of very different 
musical forms. This first-published version of the song, however, does not act 
on its own potential, metacantrically speaking, at least in the structural sense. 
The early studio version of the song, on Ace, introduces the added element of 
the episodic adventure itself, the improvisational middle section of the song. 
At that point, the structure of the song itself becomes a reflection of what the 
song is about: It becomes super-metacantric. These two early variants of 
“Playing in the Band” are alike in that they are relatively short and tight in 
their presentation. They differ in that the studio version added liminality, a 
major step forward in the development of the song. 


Later Developments 


Additional developments took place over the years as “Playing in the Band” 
continued to evolve. The first of these was the opening of the song into 
broader improvisational opportunities. To put this in terms of table 2, segment 
B, “Liminality,” got longer. Instead of less than one minute—as on Ace— 
starting in 1971 or 1972 this segment extended for several minutes, allowing 
time for more reflection and improvisation. The liminal space increased, 
providing listeners with an arena for more effective episodic adventures 
during the show as well as a better symbolic basis for appreciating the role of 
such adventures and risks in their own lives. This is what allowed the song to 
become structurally metacantrical of an entire Grateful Dead concert. 

A second development during this period was the variety of places within a 
set that “Playing in the Band” appeared. There were at least three variations. 
In the first of these, “Playing in the Band” remained a unified whole, as it did 
in its early configurations. An extended improvisational section in the middle 
provided listeners with the space for episodic adventures as the basic structure 
of the song implies, ending with the triumphant return to “normalcy.” A good 
example of this type of performance appears on Hundred Year Hall, which 
documents the April 26 performance of the Europe ’72 tour. Over nine 
minutes long, this version represents a dramatic increase over the versions in 
tables 1 and 2. 


Another particularly clear example of this type appears on Dick’s Picks Vol. 
1, recorded 19 December 1973. Garcia’s lead here is fast paced and energetic 
as he improvises around the theme, and eventually the band returns for a very 
energetic power riff, followed by a moderately extended version of segment 
16, “Celebration” in table 1, for a total length of 21:11. Given that the version 
played on 21 May 1974 clocks in at approximately forty-six minutes, we can 
see that the song has grown a great deal from its humble four-minute origins. 
Many of the performances of “Playing in the Band” that ended a show’s first 
set fall into this category. 

In a second variant, “Playing in the Band” opens into the improvisational 
space after the first power riff, and following the extended improvisational 
segment, it segues into other songs. In these “closed” versions, the band 
explores other songs and then returns to finish “Playing.” Here the other songs 
are inserted into the improvisational center of the song, sometimes hinting at 
the central motif between the other songs, sometimes not. Sometimes episodic 
adventures can get complicated. New themes develop, perhaps adventures 
within adventures. Bilbo Baggins learned this, and these more complicated 
versions of “Playing” certainly symbolize this potential as well. 

Listeners can find an interesting illustration of this variation in the second 
set of the 29 December 1977 performance, released on Dick’s Picks Vol. 10. 
This version of “Playing” inserts “China Cat Sunflower” and “I Know You 
Rider’”—two songs that also feature an improvisational space between them— 
and then adds “China Doll,” a short return to the “Playing in the Band” central 
motif jam, a “Drums” segment, “Not Fade Away,” and only then returns to 
conclude “Playing” to end the second set. A second example of this variation 
was performed on 7 August 1982, released on Dick’s Picks Vol. 32, in which 
the band inserts “Drums,” “Space,” and “The Wheel” before returning to 
close the song. 

A third variation involves those performances of “Playing” that remain 
“open,” in which the band plays the first part of the song, goes off into other 
songs, and never returns to finish “Playing.” One of the more popular versions 
of this variation has the band beginning the song, transitioning into the 
episodic space of the improvisational segment, and then transitioning into 
“Uncle John’s Band.” On other occasions, such as the 16 December 1992 
concert released as Dick’s Picks Vol. 27, the band transitioned from the 
improvisational portion of “Playing” into “Drums,” then “Space,” and never 
returned. Another good example appears on Go to Nassau, documenting the 
15 May 1980 performance. An open version of “Playing in the Band” might 
well reflect life accurately, in that real world episodic adventures sometimes 
mean pursuing paths without returning, but most Deadheads would agree that 
we always miss the reintroduction back into “Playing in the Band,” heralded 
by its tremendous power riff. 

These later variants of “Playing the Band” are similar in that they all 
include an extended improvisational, liminal space after the beginning of the 


song. They all extend the length of the song. They differ, however, in the 
nature of the liminal space they provide. In one version, the liminality is all 
contained within the same song, in one neat package essentially, with a clear 
transition back to the postliminal world. In another, the liminality consists of 
both improvisation and the introduction of additional songs, which themselves 
lend new angles to the liminality. And in the third, the liminality stretches out 
to segue into other songs, without returning to “Playing.” At least for that 
particular performance, the song remains “open,” and our episodic adventure 
transforms into a permanent one. That can happen in real life, too. 


Four 


In terms of improvisation and relatively unstructured musical space, many 
Grateful Dead songs have provided listeners with opportunities to explore 
inner and outer space. “Playing in the Band,” especially the performances 
described here, is part of this aspect of the band’s music: It gives us multiple 
opportunities to explore ourselves and to take risks. In life as well, episodic 
adventures, once undertaken, reveal a variety of possible paths. In some cases, 
they are complete rites of passage that lead back to the same structure, though 
one might be altered by the experience of liminality—a bar/bat mitzvah 
ceremony comes to mind, for example. In other cases, episodic adventures can 
lead to other adventures, and to yet others. When this happens, it is not clear 
exactly where we are going or even whether we are going to return to the 
status quo ante, where “normalcy” remains more or less intact. Likewise, the 
band might or might not return to the closing segments of the song. 

Regardless of whether or not the band leaves “Playing” open-ended or 
closes it, the audience has been altered by the experience. When Bilbo 
Baggins returns from his quest, his comfortable cave is unchanged, but Bilbo 
is not the same hobbit. Does this mean that he now has “obligations” to 
others, to communicate his experiences in some way? The book seems to be 
an affirmative answer. Do Deadheads have that same obligation? I think so, 
particularly if Victor Turner is correct that opportunities for liminal space are 
limited in today’s society, but are nonetheless necessary if we are to live a 
good life. 

Even beyond the congruence between the structure of “Playing in the 
Band” and the concept of episodic adventures, the variations in the way the 
band used the song reflect the complexity of our adventures in real life. In 
terms of episodic adventures, these variations in performance symbolize 
several possibilities. One is that the adventures at some point cease to be 
“episodic,” meaning we are in a new place, or have become lost and will not 
be returning. Sometimes an episodic adventure becomes a way of life, as 
musicologist Steve Waksman has pointed out. Or it could mean that we as 
listeners need to create our own transitions back to whatever we see as 


normalcy. The adventures remain episodic, but we are not dependent on the 
band to return us to normalcy by completing the song. We use our own 
resources to bring ourselves back. 

As has often been said, the Grateful Dead are about the possibilities, but we 
do the work. Listening to “Playing in the Band,” whether years ago in live 
performance or more recently via recordings, has never been simply about 
having fun, any more than a religious retreat or a professional conference can 
be called “vacation” simply because they differ from our normal day-to-day 
existence. The varieties of possibilities in the structure of episodic adventures 
are symbolically reflected in the performance of “Playing”: It is a super- 
metacantric adventure. 

Although the lyrics and history of “Playing in the Band” play a role in its 
artistic significance, it is the performance of the song and how the song’s 
arrangements are presented, especially in live performance, that give it its real 
power. This is what gives the song its ability to embody the opportunities we 
have in modern life to embark on episodic adventures—which is what makes 
life interesting. As Matthew Turner puts it, “We have in the Dead’s approach 
to playing an analogue of how we might begin to structure our own lives” 
(217). His conclusion is that the music of the Grateful Dead, and “Playing in 
the Band” specifically, provides us with a symbolic lesson regarding the 
ability of humans to distinguish between those constraints that are necessary 
and unavoidable in life, and those that are not. If we can see some of the 
constraints as “arbitrary” (223), as he puts it, we can perhaps achieve a 
meaningful kind of freedom, in spite of the immutable physical laws of nature 
—or of the tonal conventions of Western music. 

Clearly, this analogy works not simply in philosophical terms—the field in 
which Matthew Turner is working—but also in anthropological and political 
terms. Similarly, an important part of the good life in modern society is the 
opportunity to take advantage of episodic adventures, and “Playing in the 
Band” is extraordinary in its super-metacantric capacity to symbolize that 
process while simultaneously providing listeners the opportunity to engage in 
that process. As Matthew Turner points out, what allows us to live well and 
freely is the capacity to understand the central role of liminal episodic 
adventures in our lives (223). More than any other song in the Grateful Dead’s 
canon, “Playing in the Band” gives listeners that opportunity. Its super- 
metacantric marriage of content and performance makes “Playing in the 
Band” the most compelling and powerful song the Dead performed—and an 
anthem worth heeding. 


Notes 


1. Metacantric, a term coined by ethnomusicologist Katherine Meizel, literally means “singing about 
singing,” or, more loosely, “singing about the act occurring in the moment of singing.” The word, 
derived from the Latin root canto, “to sing,” and the Greek prefix meta, meaning “about its own 


category,” was first used in the context of the Grateful Dead by James Revell Carr in his paper “‘Did 
You Hear What I Just Heard?’ Self-Reflection, Audience Reception, and Magical Realism in Grateful 
Dead Lyrics,” given at Unbroken Chain: The Grateful Dead in Music, Culture, and Memory, a 
symposium held at the University of Massachusetts—Amherst, 16-18 November 2008. 

2. Such individual lines are not rare in Grateful Dead music, q.v. “Dust off those rusty strings / just 
one more time” (Hunter, “Stella Blue” 194), “Let’s get on with the show” (Barlow, “Feel Like a 
Stranger” 307), “Can’t come down” (Garcia, “Can’t Come Down” 3), “I may be going to hell in a 
bucket . . . enjoying the ride” (Barlow, “Hell in a Bucket” 324), and perhaps, “One more day / I find 
myself alive” (Hunter, “Black Peter” 100). But “Playing” is unusual in that the whole song appears to be 
a metacantric whole, to the point that in Steven Gimbel’s The Grateful Dead and Philosophy, Matthew 
Turner uses “Playing in the Band” as the title of his chapter, and Gimbel himself uses the phrase as the 
title for his list of contributors section. And, of course, David Gans and Peter Simon used it as the title 
of their seminal early history of the band. 

3. For a similar description of a Dead show, see Ritzer 243-44. 

4. Another contemporaneous live version has recently been published on Three from the Vault. This 
version, from 19 February 1971, is a rougher version than that on Skull and Roses (e.g., the “Alert” 
segment, normally beginning and ending the song in most performances, is embedded in the song here, 
before the third verse). 

5. Barich explains, “What the band created for their fans was a benign environment where a person 
could be loose, liberated, free from inhibitions, and without any fear—fifteen-thousand happy dancers, 
and no violence anywhere. The band took all the risks” (263). 

6. Shan Sutton applies Turner’s three steps to both individual concerts and to the idea of the tour 
(113-15). He does not, however, apply the model to any individual songs, though he does see the 
process as “religious” and makes a strong case for that interpretation. 
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“And Closed My Eyes to See” 


Buddhist Resonances in the Lyrics of the Grateful Dead 


Ryan Slesinger 


For nearly half a century, the music of the Grateful Dead has demonstrated a 
remarkable staying power in the swiftly changing currents of American 
culture. Conceived amid the tumultuous countercultural heterogeneity of San 
Francisco in the mid-sixties, the music of the Dead reflects many of the 
cultural themes, currents, and motifs that defined that turbulent era. Their 
strikingly original synthesis or amalgamation of these disparate cultural 
strands embodies the Buddhist notion of “no self.” Paul Gass, in his essay 
“Buddhism through the Eyes of the Dead,” illuminates this concept, stating 
that 


Buddhism calls us to discover there is no self. At a conventional level, the self consists of a body 
and a mind, but both of these are impermanent. We come to this belief in a self because of the 
way we experience life, but according to the analysis of Buddhist philosophy, the self is really the 
temporary aggregate of five characteristics that come together to form this illusion. (131) 


From a Buddhist perspective, then, the Grateful Dead, as an entity, was 
constructed in the same way that an individual self is constructed, five core 
members forming a whole. Beneath the seemingly static facade of the band’s 
name and their relatively stable lineup, their constantly shifting influences and 
their own commitment to improvisation, on all levels, prodded them to adapt 
and evolve. This, too, embodies Buddhist precepts, as Gass explains: 
“{T]hings constantly pass in and out of existence at a rate faster than humans 
can perceive. Our false belief in the self is due to the fact that these aggregates 
overlap and do not go out of existence at the same time” (131). To 
uninformed outsiders, the Grateful Dead might appear to have been a 
constant, unchanging force—the same members playing the same songs for 
thirty years—but Deadheads were keenly attuned to the band’s aggregate self 
as something constantly in flux. Indeed, that dynamism goes to the heart of 
Deadhead devotion: even though the band played the same songs with the 
same members, no two performances of any given song were ever the same. 
Each rendition was as much a product of the moment, and the five traditional 
Buddhist aggregates, as it was a culmination, and recession, of their 
amalgamated influences most pertinent to that moment. 

While this model clearly applies to the spontaneous, improvisatory instance 


of the live show, it is also relevant to the Grateful Dead’s songwriting. The 
songs produced by the band were specific to the collected influences at the 
moment of creation, but also malleable enough to allow for the evolutionary 
process described above. In order to understand the accumulated, aggregate 
nature of the poetics guiding the Grateful Dead’s lyrics, we must first address 
the immediate cultural and spiritual environment that spawned the Grateful 
Dead phenomenon. 

Rick Fields, in his book How the Swans Came to the Lake: A Narrative 
History of Buddhism in America, addresses the spiritual diversity of 1960s 
San Francisco, which he cites as the “crossroads of the cultural transformation 
that had swept across America,” by focusing his attention on the newspaper 
that unified the movement: 


The spiritual atmosphere of the new generation was eclectic, visionary, polytheistic, ecstatic and 
defiantly devotional. The paper of the new vision, The San Francisco Oracle, exploded in a vast 
rainbow that included everything in one great Whitmanesque blaze of light and camaraderie. 
American Indians, Shiva, Kali, Buddha, Tarot, Astrology, Saint Francis, Zen and Tantra all 
combined to sell fifty thousand copies on streets that were suddenly teeming with people. (248) 


In this eclectic spiritual atmosphere, the Grateful Dead began the “long 
strange trip” that was to propel them and the phenomenon that grew up 
around them through the next thirty years and beyond, continuing today in 
various permutations of the original. Paralleling and to some extent 
magnifying this newfound sense of spiritual curiosity was the burgeoning of 
popular interest in and consumption of psychedelic drugs. Literary scholar 
Brent Wood explicitly links the origins of the Dead to the mass popularization 
of LSD, stating that 


the Grateful Dead and the Deadhead scene emerged out of the “Acid Tests,” a series of LSD 
parties held in the San Francisco area in the mid-1960s. LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide-25), the 
recreational use of which grew in popularity at this time, had originally been synthesized in 1938 
by Swiss chemist Albert Hofmann as a derivative of ergot mold, which grows on rye grass. In its 
natural form it has been associated with outbreaks of “group insanity” at various points in 
European history and also with the origins of the ancient Greek Eleusinian mysteries. (38) 


Just as psychedelics attended the ecstatic festivals of ancient Greece, LSD 
initiated cognitive and spiritual pilgrimages in the 1960s and later. These 
journeys often led those initiated to realize the Buddhist notion of no self. As 
Gass points out, Albert Hofmann’s account of his second LSD trip describes 
how the chemist experienced a dissolution of his aggregate self: “My ego was 
suspended somewhere in space and I saw my body lying dead on the sofa” 
(quoted in Gass 132). The experience of a Grateful Dead show, and perhaps 
especially an early Acid Test, worked symbiotically with the substance in 
order to catalyze such a journey. As Shan Sutton has argued, “Grateful Dead 
performances can be spiritual experiences involving a transformation of 
ordinary consciousness into an extraordinary state that was essentially 
ineffable or indescribable, beyond a euphoric sense of well-being and 


connectedness with others” (115). While these experiences proved spiritually 
productive, insofar as they led the psychonaut (one who explores the inner 
landscape of the mind by way of a psychedelic substance) beyond ordinary 
consciousness into a state of higher awareness, he or she was unable to 
maintain such clarity from psychedelic experiences alone. Such an experience 
may reveal to a psychonaut what Buddhists call satori, or a glimpse of 
enlightenment, but this moment of awareness is fleeting by its very nature, 
and soon the psychonaut descends, returning to an ordinary state of 
consciousness. Those who had “turned on” did so in an America whose 
dominant discourses were devoid of cultural frameworks that could help 
initiates understand the insights revealed to them during their trips. As a 
result, those disillusioned by the lack of guidance provided by their own 
secular culture began to search abroad for insights they could gleam from 
various traditional cultures, which not only acknowledged, but revered as 
sacred, a multiplicity of states of consciousness. The Grateful Dead, as the 
house band for the Acid Tests, were intrinsically involved in, and 
metonymically representative of, this process of cultural exploration that led 
to the formation of an amalgamated American counterculture. This 
exploration spanned the spectrum of intention, from sincere and respectful 
truth seeking to careless appropriation. The poles of this spectrum can be 
defined by the legacies of Gary Snyder and Timothy Leary, respectively. 

Leary, as a scientist at Harvard’s Center for the Study of Personality, began 
his research in psychedelics as an academic, a carefully disinterested 
researcher. Once exposed to the transformative power of psychedelics, 
however, his scientific training began to clash with his emotional response to 
his experiences. Fields describes Leary’s reactions to one particularly famous 
experiment: 


[I]n a now famous double-blind experiment performed in 1962 on Good Friday in a chapel of the 
Boston University Cathedral, divinity students were given either psilocybin [mushrooms] or a 
placebo. To no one’s surprise, only those who had taken the psychedelic sacrament reported what 
appeared to be bona fide mystical experiences. . . . “We expected that every priest, minister, 
rabbi, theologian, philosopher, scholar, and just plain God-seeking man, woman, and child in the 
country would follow up the implications of the study,’ wrote Leary. Instead, “a tide of 
disapproval greeted the good news.” (“High History” 36) 


If Leary was unsuccessful in his attempts to “turn on” members of the existing 
dogmatic American religious hierarchy, he realized that some sort of guidance 
through these newfound elevated mind-spaces was necessary if psychedelic 
experiences were to be integrated productively into American culture. 
Without the support of America’s religious institutions, Leary first developed 
a plan to construct a new institution by training psychedelic guides (“High 
History” 36). As it happened, however, the psychedelic tidal wave struck too 
quickly for this grand scheme of a measured, careful introduction. 
Understanding the urgency of the issue, Leary took it upon himself to provide 
a psychedelic guide. As Fields observes, Leary’s sources proved prophetic: 


[It was obvious to the university researchers at Harvard, who had searched the scientific 
literature in vain, that the scriptures of Buddhism and Hinduism contained descriptions that 
matched what they had seen and felt. So Timothy Leary had recast the verses of the Tao Te Ching 
in a book called Psychedelic Prayers, and had taken the Bardo Thodol, the Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, as a guidebook for the archetypal psychedelic drama of ego-death, journey and rebirth. 
(Swans 249) 


To accomplish his goal of providing a text to guide the unfamiliar psychedelic 
explorer, Leary hastily released his interpretations of these traditional wisdom 
compendiums, focusing his translations around the psychedelic context into 
which they were being displaced—and ignoring the broader cultural, 
historical, and spiritual contexts from which they originated. It was a kind of 
heedlessness that critics would later allege was a bellwether of Leary’s career, 
away from the measured, scholarly realm of peer-reviewed science to the 
freewheeling playground of popular culture. Leary’s project began with 
traditional, conservative intentions in a highly respected scientific setting, but 
it gradually came to embrace hypotheses, methods, and even goals that no 
responsible scientist could support. 

Leary’s tragic flaw was his recklessness. Other psychedelic pioneers were 
more cautious. Even as Leary was promulgating his unique, and in many ways 
dubious, interpretations of traditional sacred texts, Beat poet Gary Snyder— 
no stranger to psychedelics himself—was engaged in his own search, 
traveling the world to seek out traditional wisdom expressed within its native 
context. Immortalized (if caricatured) in Jack Kerouac’s The Dharma Bums as 
Japhy Ryder, Snyder played a vital, albeit unintentional, role in the wildfire 
spread of American Buddhism. Although the vision of Buddhism that 
Kerouac bequeathed to America was a complex hybrid, deeply infused with 
his own Roman Catholicism, he correctly credits Snyder, as Ryder, with a 
catalytic role in expanding the nation’s interests in Buddhism. Kerouac 
attributes to Ryder a prophetic vision of the course that Kerouac saw 
Buddhism taking as it flowed into the next generation: 


I see a vision of a great rucksack revolution, thousands or even millions of young Americans 
wandering around with rucksacks, going up to mountains to pray, making children laugh, and old 
men glad, making young girls happy, and old girls happier, all of °em Zen lunatics who go about 
writing poems that happen to appear in their heads for no reason, and also by being kind, and also 
by strange unexpected acts keep giving visions of eternal freedom to everybody and to all living 
creatures. (97—98) 


This vision found its way into Snyder’s own work. In his essay “Buddhism 
and the Possibility of a Planetary Culture,’ Snyder makes more explicit the 
depth of his vision and its connection with Buddhism, explaining, 


The mercy of the West has been social revolution; the mercy of the East has been individual 
insight into the basic self/void. We need both. They are both contained in the traditional three 
aspects of the Dharma path: wisdom (prajna), meditation (dhyana), and morality (shila). Wisdom 
is intuitive knowledge of the mind of love and clarity that lies beneath one’s ego-driven anxieties 
and aggressions. Meditation is going into the mind to see this for yourself—over and over again, 
until it becomes the mind you live in. Morality is bringing it back out in the way you live, through 


personal example and responsible action, ultimately toward the true community (sangha) of “all 
beings.” (42—43) 


Although Snyder’s explication of the vision holds true to Buddhist thought, 
grounding the revolutionary process in the Dharma Path, Kerouac’s has 
proved to be the more influential. Still, from a scholarly perspective, Snyder’s 
version is the more compelling, emphasizing the necessity of Buddhist 
practice in order for successful cultural transformation to occur. Kerouac’s 
version reveals his own deeply felt experience of Christianity, wrought in a 
poetic but ultimately idealized conception of a romanticized, hybrid 
Buddhism, one that finally neglected the critical importance of practice in 
sustaining one’s vision. 

When Snyder returned to San Francisco from Japan in 1966, he was greeted 
by a cultural manifestation more reminiscent of Kerouac’s conception of 
Buddhism than his own, one that lacked his depth of understanding and purity 
of practice. The counterculture had followed Kerouac’s lead in amalgamating 
glimpses of truth from an eclectic array of traditional sources. According to 
Fields, 


Snyder himself had gotten a firsthand look at the counterculture when he’d returned from Japan 
for a short visit in 1966. He was just in time for the first Be-In at Golden Gate Park, where he was 
joined by a number of friends from the early days. Allen Ginsberg was there, (dressed in white, 
bearded), as were Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Michael McClure. (Swans 248) 


Although the presence of several Beat poets provided a kind of credibility for 
the event, they were not the only performers present, or even the main event. 
The torch had passed to the next generation, and the medium of delivery had 
evolved from poetry into song. When the Grateful Dead took the stage 
immediately after the Beats performed, it was a physical manifestation of that 
torch passing, signifying the next stage in the evolution of the American 
counterculture and the art that informed it. As Ginsberg reminisced, looking 
over photographs of the event many years later, 


In midday the Grateful Dead roared onstage after Gary, Michael McClure, Larry Ferlinghetti, 
Lenore Kandel, and I read poetry. . . . There’s myself wild naive India white cotton and beads 
suddenly up on my feet inspired (for the first time I ever heard rock ’n’ roll right out loud 
onstage), dancing and yelling in rhythm to the band. (It took me fifteen years to learn to do the 
same thing with my own words and music; this was the first time I shook my ass on the electric 
stage). (Law 54) 


Ginsberg’s critics have not always acknowledged that impact. Tony Trigilio 
credits the mid-sixties as an important moment in the evolution of Ginsberg’s 
poetics from secular to explicitly Buddhist, though he overlooks this 
influential event as a formative catalyst toward Ginsberg’s later poetics (188). 
While Ginsberg was sensitive to the power of traditional cultures before the 
Be-In, his forays had not been those of an adept, only a curious—and 
somewhat removed—student. The Grateful Dead acted upon him powerfully, 
providing Ginsberg with a compelling model of what sung oral poetry could 


be. It was an example of exalted satori, and it inspired him to sincerely pursue 
Buddhist practice in order to capture and maintain this ecstasy. His own 
response to the Grateful Dead’s improvisatory music showed Ginsberg the 
possibility of achieving ecstasy through improvisation. Afterward he began to 
fervently attempt to achieve the same feeling, employing improvisatory words 
in his poems, and eventually writing his own spontaneous songs. Even as the 
mantle of leadership of the counterculture passed to the next generation of 
artists, in Ginsberg’s case, that generation in turn revitalized his own poetical 
outlook. 

While Ginsberg was inspired by the Grateful Dead’s performance at the 
Be-In, the most famous member of the Beats was “conspicuous by his 
brooding absence,” as Fields notes. Kerouac “wanted nothing to do with it all. 
Hippies horrified him” (Swans 248). Yet, as the member of the Beats who was 
most influential in the formation of the popular counterculture, it was mostly 
Kerouac’s depiction of the vision he had shared with Gary Snyder that was 
manifested at the Be-In. The amalgamated spirituality, idealism, and zest for 
adventure that he had distilled into his more popular works, such as On the 
Road and The Dharma Bums, became defining qualities of the counterculture 
that followed. 

Among the members of the succeeding generation who demonstrated that 
influence were members of the Grateful Dead. Dennis McNally, biographer of 
both Kerouac and the Dead, credits that link for his own career as the band’s 
publicist and historian: 


Jack Kerouac [was] one of Jerry’s fundamental cultural icons. Reading On The Road had been a 
life-changing experience for Jerry—so much so that when he read my book about Kerouac and 
liked it and learned I was a Dead Head, it was enough for him to invite me to be the Dead’s 
biographer, too. (100) 


And so the aggregate composition of the counterculture, inspired by Kerouac, 
came to be embodied in the Grateful Dead, the longest-lasting cultural 
phenomenon of the 1960s counterculture. Buddhism, at least in an abstracted, 
hybridized form, was one strand in that aggregate that Kerouac bequeathed to 
the next generation of the counterculture, and to the Grateful Dead 
specifically. 

Although the Grateful Dead extended family contained only one practicing 
Buddhist, Peter Monk, the presence of Buddhist themes in the band’s lyrics is 
clear. The song “The Wheel,” written by Jerry Garcia and Robert Hunter, 
Garcia’s lifelong lyricist, demonstrates a vivid Buddhist sensibility: 


The wheel is turning 

and you can’t slow down 
You can’t let go 

and you can’t hold on 

You can’t go back 

and you can’t stand still 

If the thunder don’t get you 


then the lightning will. (Trist and Dodd 256) 


In his annotation, David Dodd identifies three traditional associations of the 
wheel image that Hunter’s lyrics illustrate. In addition to Roman mythology 
and the Bible, Dodd also cites the Bhava-cakra, from the Sanskrit “wheel of 
becoming,” as a source for Hunter’s imagery. The universality of the wheel 
symbol must have appealed powerfully to Hunter when writing this song, in 
part perhaps because it embodies the aggregate nature of the Grateful Dead’s 
cosmology. Yet Dodd finds within it a specifically Buddhist character, noting 
that the Buddhist “Wheel of Life [is] a representation of the endless cycle of 
rebirths governed by the law of dependent origination . . . shown as a wheel 
clutched by a monster, symbolizing impermanence” (Trist and Dodd 256). 
Impermanence, in Buddhism, is the nature of all life. As the song states, in 
consonance with the Buddhist wheel of life, the flow of life is never static 
(“the wheel is turning”), and the cause of suffering (“If the thunder don’t get 
you / then the lightning will”) is our attachment to impermanent things (“you 
can’t hold on”). Through metaphor, Hunter conveys a strikingly Buddhist 
worldview, as well as providing commonalities between the multiple 
aggregates of the Grateful Dead. 

The inevitability of suffering is a theme in many Grateful Dead songs, 
which accords with the Buddhist belief that it is our inability to accept the 
impermanent nature of things that causes suffering. The first Noble Truth of 
Buddhism, according to Kerouac’s Some of the Dharma, holds that “All Life 
is Suffering” (3). Interestingly, many Grateful Dead songs resonate with this 
general precept of Buddhism, but this thematic development is not uniquely 
Buddhist in origin. The Grateful Dead steeped themselves in traditional blues 
standards before ever setting out to write original songs. The blues, with deep 
roots in the African American experience, is a body of music understandably 
predicated on the inevitability of suffering. Drawing on ancient Western 
cultural inheritances, imbued with Christianity’s own complex debts to 
Jewish, Buddhist, and Zoroastrian theologies, this theme presents an obvious 
commonality between Buddhism and the blues. In the blues tradition, the act 
of performing or responding to the blues provides a momentary respite from 
the everyday toils and tribulations of the downtrodden; and as Gass notes, 
Buddhism holds that “even things that bring pleasure . . . lead to pain. This is 
because they are missed when they end or because in excess the pleasure 
becomes too much” (130). The Grateful Dead’s acknowledgment of suffering 
spans the polarities of this spectrum. “Black Peter,” with lyrics by Hunter, 
addresses the most basic suffering of existence, death: 


Fever roll up to a hundred and five 
Roll on up 

gonna roll back down 

One more day 

I find myself alive 

tomorrow 


maybe go 
beneath the ground (Trist and Dodd 100) 


Here Hunter addresses the inevitability of suffering and the inescapability of 
death with a gracious, fatalistic acceptance that demonstrates a genuinely 
Buddhist understanding of the impermanence of all things, including the life 
of the narrator. 

On the other end of the spectrum of human suffering is John Perry Barlow’s 
lyrics for the Bob Weir tune “I Need a Miracle.” This song describes the 
craving for excess felt by the protagonist, sardonically embodied in the form 
of an immense woman (“I need a woman "bout twice my weight’), and 
concludes with the lines 


It takes dynamite to get me up 

Too much of everything is just enough 

One more thing that I gotta say 

Ineed a Miracle every day (Trist and Dodd 280) 


Here overindulgence is a cause of suffering, but another Weir composition 
explicitly addresses the temptation of overindulgence. “Victim or the Crime,” 
written with lyricist Gerrit Graham, deals with the topic of addiction overtly: 


Patience runs out on the junkie 

The dark side hires another soul 

Did he steal his fate or earn it? 

Was he force-fed, did he learn it? 

Whatever happened to his precious self-control? (Trist and Dodd 336) 


Here, Graham addresses a topic that hit close to home in the Grateful Dead 
family. Given that Garcia wrestled with a heroin addiction for the last twenty 
years of his life, as Graham describes in his thematic essay “The Crime and 
Its Victims,” this song not only addresses suffering in the abstract, but also an 
instance of suffering in the life of one of the performers, which caused 
considerable controversy among fans and within the band family. Clearly, the 
Grateful Dead addressed wide-ranging topics of suffering, from the implied to 
the explicit, and from the abstract to the specific, within their song catalogue. 

While the theme of suffering permeates the Grateful Dead’s repertoire, 
suffering does not represent the deepest level at which their lyrics resonate 
with Buddhism. There are songs within the Dead’s catalogue that echo 
insights of various Buddhist sects, chiefly Hua-yen and Yogacara. Gary 
Snyder, a practitioner of Hua-yen Buddhism, elucidates the central concern of 
the philosophy with his remark that “Hua-yen Buddhist philosophy sees the 
world as a vast, interrelated network in which all objects and creatures are 
necessary and illuminated” (42). The song “Unbroken Chain” by Phil Lesh 
and lyricist Bobby Petersen concludes with an affirmation of the 
connectedness Snyder describes: 


Unbroken chain of sorrow and pearls 


Unbroken chain of sky and sea 
Unbroken chain of the western mind 
Unbroken chain of you and me (Trist and Dodd 236) 


In the first line, Petersen’s linking of sorrow to pearls evokes an image for 
interconnectedness in Soto Zen. This serves as another iteration of the Dead’s 
attention to suffering: here, pearls, as the fruit of artistic endeavors, are bound 
to the suffering that inspires those efforts. The next two lines draw together 
the mental environment and physical landscape, and the last line poignantly 
connects self to other. In turn, the stanza connects all objects that it mentions 
to an unbroken chain, which resonates with the central concept of 
interconnectedness in Hua-yen. 

Hua-yen is not the only sect of Buddhism with representative resonances in 
the Grateful Dead’s lyrics. Insights of the Yogacara sect are also to be found 
in the songs. Jonathan Stalling explains, “the Yogacara school argues that the 
mind (that which perceives things) is ultimately ‘real’ or ‘self-existent’” (16- 
17). From this perspective, all things are illusory except for the independent 
cognitive faculty that perceives them. 

In this school, the mind alone exists, and all the phenomena that it 
perceives are illusions. This Yogacara precept is connected to the Buddhist 
concept of samsara, which is the illusory nature of all external and internal 
phenomena, a concept found in a number of Grateful Dead songs. “Casey 
Jones,” which might be taken in its entirety as a metaphor for the way the 
counterculture spiraled out of control, can also be seen as a statement that 
there is more to life than that which can be interpreted by the senses. The 
narrator states that the “trouble with you / is the trouble with me / got two 
good eyes / but we still don’t see” (Trist and Dodd 86). Beyond this allusion, 
the lyricists of the Grateful Dead, especially Hunter, continually express a 
belief that corporeal reality is but an illusion. This arises mostly through the 
metaphor of life as a dream, perhaps best expressed in “Stella Blue”: 


It all rolls into one 

and nothing comes for free 

There’s nothing you can hold 

for very long 

And when you hear that song 

come crying like the wind 

it seems like all this life 

was just a dream (Trist and Dodd 195) 


While this lyric resonates with Yogacara Buddhism, it reverberates with the 
more general concepts of suffering and impermanence as well (“There’s 
nothing you can hold / for very long”), as well as Hua-yen interconnectedness, 
seen in the first line. 

The dream theme appears in other songs, too. Even the title of the song 
“Attics of My Life” can be interpreted as a metaphor for the mind, depicted as 
the attic, or upstairs, of the physical body. This song uses the lines “In the 


secret space of dreams / Where I dreaming lay amazed” to portray the illusory 
nature of physical existence (Trist and Dodd 116). In “Box of Rain,” the lyrics 
explicitly denote that external phenomenon is illusory with the line “This is all 
a dream we dreamed / one afternoon long ago” (Trist and Dodd 137). The 
song also asks an important question reminiscent of Buddhism: “What do you 
want me to do / to do for you to see you through?” (Trist and Dodd 137). In 
response, the narrator defers the possibility of being able to enlighten another; 
this, too, accords with Buddhism, which holds that the Buddha is not a deity 
but an example of enlightenment achieved. Enlightenment must be achieved 
on one’s own. Hunter’s narrator even echoes this as well, responding, “Well 
please don’t be surprised / when you find me dreaming, too” (Trist and Dodd 
137). 

By relating the illusory nature of life, Hunter draws into “Box of Rain” 
precepts of Yogacara Buddhism, but it is the question, “What do you want me 
to do?” that resonates even more deeply with Buddhism. In his Buddhism 
Plain and Simple, Steve Hagen posits that “the only choice we have in life is 
whether or not to be awake” (149). As Hunter explains in “Box of Rain,” the 
nature of external phenomena is illusory, but this insight will not benefit 
listeners if they have not awakened themselves. 

This concept is even more explicitly articulated in Hunter’s lyrics to “Eyes 
of the World.” There Hunter actually calls on listeners to awaken themselves: 


Wake up to find out 
that you are the eyes of the world 


Wake now discover that 
you are the song 
that the morning brings (Trist and Dodd 202) 


This is explicitly Buddhist; it is the responsibility of each sentient being to 
awaken itself upon realizing the illusory, impermanent nature of life 
according to Buddhism. Hagen explains, “You won’t get Truth from the 
Buddha, or from a venerated Zen master or lama, or from a priest or monk or 
nun or teacher or guru. You won’t receive Truth—what quiets the deepest 
ache of the heart—from any other” (151). This is a charge both individual and 
collective. As such, Hunter calls for each of us to awaken ourselves. 
“Mahayana Buddhism,” Gass explains, “derives its name, which means 
greater vehicle, from the idea that nirvana should be achieved en masse rather 
than individually” (135). By permeating their imagery with the theme of 
samsara, and eventually overtly calling for all individuals who listen to the 
songs to awaken themselves, the Grateful Dead convey a Mahayana Buddhist 
concern for the awakening of all sentient beings. 

The Dead’s Buddhist resonances are both deliberate and casual. The casual 
allusions and echoes reflect the way that Buddhism permeated into the broad 
sweep of the counterculture’s discourse. The Dead both reflect and contribute 
to this proliferation, not in any programmatic fashion, but because they, too, 


were a part of that counterculture discourse. We can understand the 
microdynamics of the cultural influences in that discourse by using Buddhist 
ideas as a hermeneutic lens through which we can read the Dead’s lyrics. 
When we do, it helps us understand the role the Dead played in the 
dissemination of Buddhism in America. That role is yet another important 
aspect of the part they played in American history and culture from 1965 to 
1995. 
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The Dead Play Egypt, Thirty Years Later 


Myth, Memory, and Marketing 


Nicholas G. Meriwether 


“When the Grateful Dead were in Egypt in 1978 to play a concert at the 
Sphinx Theatre in the shadow of the Great Pyramid, the mythic resonance of 
Grateful Dead was brought home” (Petersen and Trist 27). That was how 
Alan Trist, longtime band family member and manager of the band’s music 
publishing company, summarized the power and appeal of the Grateful 
Dead’s most exotic adventure in live performance. Author Ken Kesey, who 
enthusiastically championed the idea beforehand and wrote one of the best 
descriptions of the shows afterward, captured some of the feelings behind 
Trist’s summation: 


The people who were there recognized this as a respectful and holy event that went back to 
something we can all just barely glimpse, them and us both. Our relationships to ancient humans. 
To this place on the planet. To the planet’s place in the universe. All that cosmic stuff is what the 
Dead are based on. The Egyptians could understand that. (cited in Graham and Greenfield 82) 


So did the band, and so did the fans who traveled with them on their historic 
pilgrimage to the Giza Plateau outside of Cairo, where the band played three 
concerts in the fall of 1978. The deep symbolism of the event was reflected in 
the commentary and reportage afterward, but in the absence of the band’s 
planned live album to commemorate (and pay for) the event, Deadheads and 
critics were largely left to speculate on the enduring significance of the shows, 
aided for years only by a few poorly recorded and rarely circulated audience 
tapes. If, as one contemporary reporter put it, “neither the Dead nor Cairo is 
likely to forget the historic first rock shows at the Pyramid” (Kelley 130), the 
corollary that implies is the real issue: how will they be remembered? The 
answer goes to the heart of a number of issues that make the Dead 
phenomenon such a significant and fertile field for scholarly inquiry, 
including cultural memory, popular history, and the slippery and complex 
ways that mass marketing can affect them both. With the official release in fall 
2008 by Rhino of Rocking the Cradle: Egypt 1978, that question now takes on 
a number of ramifications that rephrase several of the points first raised and 
themes initially explored in the series of essay-reviews on the Egypt shows 
published in volume 2 of The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium by Getz and 
Dwork in 1999. 


One 


One basic metric of how the Egypt shows are remembered is rooted in the 
evidence that survives, the sources that can be ferreted out that document the 
events. But that answer also implies how one chooses to interrogate those 
sources, what one thinks they mean—or, in other words, the issue of 
significance. This can be assessed in several ways, but two basic, interrelated 
levels are the historicity of the events themselves and the evidentiary nature— 
the veracity, authorial weight, and narrative power—of the sources 
documenting them. Addressing those directly is a lengthy and largely 
conventional exercise, one that is substantially addressed by the Taping 
Compendium essays. 

A more interesting way of getting at them is to focus on the 
interconnections between them and the scholarly implications those raise. The 
scholar whose work models that most recently is Wai Chee Dimock, whose 
2006 book Through Other Continents: American Literature across Deep Time 
also uses the Dead in a number of fascinating ways. Her basic argument is 
that 


“American” literature is quite often a shorthand, a simplified name for a much more complex 
tangle of relations. Rather than being a discrete entity, it is better seen as a crisscrossing set of 
pathways, open-ended and ever multiplying, weaving in and out of other geographies, other 
languages and cultures. These are input channels, kinship networks, routes of transit, and forms of 
attachment—connective tissues binding America to the rest of the world. Active on both ends, 
they thread America[n] texts into the topical events of other cultures, while also threading the 
long durations of those cultures into the short chronology of the United States. (3) 


This suggests a number of obvious implications for and resonances with Dead 
studies, but her basic point is that American literature—which she takes pains 
to define broadly, including blues lyrics, for example—is more complex, its 
boundaries more porous, its relations more reciprocal, than the academy has 
admitted. The reciprocity that she illuminates in her chapters is a complex 
give-and-take between cultural ideas that resists a simple taxonomy 
demarcated by time periods and national borders. As she explains, 


This is why the adjective “American” can serve as a literary epithet. Using it, we limit ourselves, 
with or without explicit acknowledgment, to an analytic domain foreclosed by definition, a kind 
of scholarly unilateralism. Literature here is the product of one nation and one nation alone, 
analyzable within its confines. (3) 


For Dead scholars, her argument is fascinating, not only because of its 
implications for Dead studies, but especially for the Egypt adventure. As the 
Dead explained in their program to the shows, 


Above all, the Grateful Dead are what they experience, and their music is most poignant at each 
new live musical encounter, and is there enriched. It is the quest for new musical experience 
which brings them to Egypt, where the timeless history of the Nile and the compelling enigma of 
the greatest of monuments, the Pyramids, have long inspired them with the dream of performing 
in a context of such cultural and historical depth. (2) 


The story of how the band—Garcia and then Lesh in particular—became 
enamored of the idea of playing the pyramids is well documented (McNally 
508; Meriwether, “Reviews” 261-62), but for our purposes, the point is that 
the band’s signature approach to improvisation—of making the venue and the 
audience active participants in the creation of the moment—was the driving 
impetus for the entire endeavor. The odd naysayer notwithstanding, an 
objective survey of the reports has to conclude that for most participants, the 
concerts achieved that objective: the creation of distinctive music that left 
band and audience transformed. On the plane afterward, Hamilton Eddy 
captured that assessment in terms that echo Dimock’s in a conversation with 
Alan Trist: 


The Grateful Dead, themselves epitomizing Duke Ellington’s definition of the excellent as being 
“beyond category,” have sought access to sources of the imagination which transcend “Western” 
or “Eastern” categories of history and culture. Their music asserts that we are liberated, not 
enslaved, by such an acceptance of total awareness, and their pilgrimage to the Great Pyramids of 
the Nile, the cradle of revealed culture, is made with the understanding that men and women, 
many thousands of years ago, also aspired to the stars in their search for a rare and universal 
humanity. (Trist 3) 


His remarks not only encapsulate Dimock’s argument but also capture a 
dimension implied but not directly addressed in her analysis, which is human 
memory as it stretches into historical consciousness. It suggests that we 
broaden the scope of our thinking and enlarge our conception of the product 
of the Egypt adventure to include the music, the artifacts, and the memories of 
the participants themselves—both band and fans, both American and 
Egyptian. When we do, we find them to be not only imbued with, but also 
examples of, that intercultural reciprocity and intellectual intertextuality that 
Dimock challenges us to address. 

The core of this is transformation, also long acknowledged as the center of 
the Grateful Dead experience.! Garcia, Lesh, and Hart all spoke of this, 
immediately after the Egypt trip and for years later, Garcia perhaps most 
emphatically: “I’ve had about a dozen totally life-altering experiences,” he 
explained to a reporter nine years after the trip. “They’re kind of before-and- 
afters. There was the me before I went to Egypt, and there’s the me since I’ve 
been to Egypt” (Vaughan, “Dead Fingers Talk” 80). Just after the shows, 
Weir commented succinctly, “Everybody feels somehow different from the 
experience. I don’t know how to explain it” (Kelley 131). 

Both setting and audience were critical parts of that transformation, a point 
that Garcia explicitly acknowledged before they flew home: 


We would’ve played here if the audience had been here or not. But the reality of it, as it’s 
unfolded, is that the audience has become as much a part of the show as Egypt, the Pyramids—as 
the ideal. If you were to think of this whole thing as a piece of concept art, rather than as a 
performance, they are full participants. (Watts 32) 


His words echo what he always said about the Acid Tests, the multimedia 


crucible that birthed the Dead and cemented their commitment to live 
improvisation as their art, but the Egypt shows harked back to those formative 
experiences in a way that no other gig did, at least for Garcia. “It doesn’t 
matter if we play horrible, if everything breaks up,” he explained to a reporter 
before the shows. “This place has really freed me from something I am 
normally quite concerned with, which is professional competence. If I’m 
touchy about anything, that’s it. But this experience is greater than the 
elements of performance in a normal sense” (Watts 32). In all of his 
interviews, he never made that claim for any other concert. That was precisely 
the appeal of the Acid Tests, he explained to television journalist Tom 
Snyder: 


The nice thing about the Acid Tests was that we could play or not. . . . It was the whole event that 
counted. So we weren’t in the spotlight, and therefore the pressure wasn’t on us. So when we did 
play, we played with a certain kind of freedom that you rarely get as a musician. (Garcia and 
Kesey) 


But the Egypt experience means more than a simple invocation and 
reaffirmation of a key tenet of Garcia’s musical philosophy. It went to the 
heart of the band’s approach to participatory creation, validating it by 
revealing an underlying unity, a common philosophical underpinning that 
united setting, audience, and band. Lesh made the point explicitly when he 
commented to a reporter afterward that he had been anxious to play “places of 
power. You know, power that’s been preserved from the ancient world.” This 
is what led them to Egypt, he explained: 


The pyramids are the obvious number one choice, because no matter what anyone thinks they 
might be, there is definitely some kind of mojo about the pyramids. And when you get there you 
find out that there is power. The same kind of power you get from an audience, only there’s more 
of it, because it’s older and because of what was built into it. (Haas 72) 


But Lesh’s perspective also throws into sharp relief the question of 
significance, perhaps why some critics have argued that the significance of the 
shows must be debated by conventional, objective metrics. According to this 
view, to the band’s credit, the shows were a feat of diplomacy, engineering, 
and logistics; and by all accounts, it was a grand party characterized by some 
fine music and a huge dose of that old-fashioned Acid Test “wow,” where 
audience and band communed under a total eclipse of the moon on the third 
night. On the other hand, substantial parts of the master tapes had crippling 
technical defects, the band failed in their ambitious effort to wire the King’s 
Chamber in the Great Pyramid as an echo chamber, and worse, they played 
inconsistently, variously attributed to massive jet lag, Kreutzmann’s broken 
arm, and Keith’s piano (and health) being out of tune (McNally 514; 
Eisenberg 20). Still, Garcia’s refusal to allow the planned release of an album 
to go forward—ostensibly based on Godchaux’s piano being out of tune— 
stunned tour manager Richard Loren. As McNally later wrote, though, “If the 
band had played well, the piano could have been ignored. They hadn’t” (524). 


Asked by a reporter about the tapes some years later, Weir replied, “We still 
have them, but we don’t know what to do with them. . . . Some of it was good, 
and some wasn’t” (Skidmore 18). That balanced assessment was slowly 
deconstructed over the years into a dismissive critical consensus perhaps more 
informed by the poor quality of the few, rare audience recordings in 
circulation than the actual caliber of the music performed (Meriwether, 
“Reviews”). By 1987, one critic snidely wrote that the Egypt shows would 
have made an even worse release than the justly maligned Steal Your Face 
(Flaum 12). 

Even when that did not seem to be the case—fan accounts published at the 
time and later are enthusiastic, and specific enough to make historians pause, 
if not critics—Deadhead wisdom could chalk that up to the “had to be there” 
effect: even mediocre Dead shows could work for some fans, in the right 
mind-set. And with the Sphinx and the Great Pyramid as a backdrop, who 
could be blamed for being spellbound? As one fan wrote, “Of course it was 
not just the music, by any means, but the setting which contributed so much to 
the experience of the performance. I also realized that tapes would never do 
the Egypt shows justice, and that certainly has been borne out over the years” 
(Genetti 242). 

Among fans, that consensus began to change in the early 1990s when the 
first partial soundboard recordings of the second and third shows began to 
circulate. Then in 2004, three tracks were released as bonus material for 
Shakedown Street in the boxed set Beyond Description, proving, as DeadBase 
editor and critic Mike Dolgushkin wrote, “that the shows were not as bad as 
common Deadhead opinion holds” (185). If those tracks did not exactly pique 
critics’ attention, they certainly whetted fans’ appetite for more, and in fall 
2008, Rhino responded with the official release: two CDs with a DVD, and for 
early orders, a bonus CD as well. With one song from the first set and the 
majority of the second set of the second night, and all but one song of the last 
night, Rocking the Cradle provided a real benchmark, definitive proof that the 
shows had some superb moments, and indeed, that the band had made enough 
good music to merit a multidisc release. By commercial standards, then, this 
clearly constitutes a successful set of shows. 

But which criterion to use has always been the issue with the Dead’s live 
releases, and it is integral to the discussion of significance. If we use the 
Deadhead purist approach, a live recording should accurately reflect the 
concert experience: By this standard, cynics might allege that Rocking the 
Cradle is to the historical event what a Reader’s Digest “condensation” is to a 
great novel. Some glimmers of genius may remain after the excisions, but it is 
fundamentally an inexcusable exercise in heavy-handed editing.2 But in 
Dimock’s use of the Dead, we can see a second approach to significance, one 
that serves as a kind of scholarly parable for Dead studies in general and for 
the Egypt adventure in particular: that regardless of abstract ideals or metrics 
of artistic ambition or achievement, the Dead—and these shows—are useful, 


even vital, on both critical and narrative levels. Dimock makes plain her 
admiration for them in several places in the book, using them to illustrate a 
vital argument on the universality of the blues (when she could have selected 
many, many other bands), and most significantly, quoting the lyrics to “Blues 
for Allah” in their entirety to cement a central point and close a chapter (xi, 
49-51, 192). It is a remarkable set of attributions by a nationally prominent 
scholar in a major university press publication. 

In this case, however, her approach has its limits, for no matter how 
praiseworthy, if we concede that her use of the Dead is the only appropriate 
way of viewing the significance of the Egypt shows, then it makes our 
discussion abstract, with a concomitantly reduced payoff—what Robert 
Hunter once memorably dismissed as “a nice time” (Hunter), though he was 
referring to one scholar’s wrongheaded dismissal of a set of lyrics as 
“nonsense” (Fauth). According to this paradigm, the Dead’s Egypt adventure 
has no real significance beyond what we care to read into it. 

Temptingly postmodern as that might be—and even somewhat justified by 
the precedent Dimock sets; after all, why did she choose the Dead when 
surely a number of other bands might have served?—there is a stubborn, 
objective significance to the Egypt adventure: the Dead were the first rock 
band to play there (and only one of three bands to date); moreover, theirs was 
an approach to musical performance predicated on responding to the 
surroundings. A measure of that can be seen in the accounts we have: In 
historians’ terms, there is enough evidence available to piece together a good, 
critical, historical narrative of the Egypt shows, an approach seen in the essay- 
reviews for the Taping Compendium (Getz and Dwork). But those essays 
lacked the official release as a discographically stable reference. With the 
release of Rocking the Cradle, that reference exists. And now, when we look 
at the Egypt shows—and as Dimock demonstrates, when we look at the Dead 
in general—both the band and those concerts look very good indeed, even by 
the most demanding scholarly standards. 


Two 


If the Egypt shows, as showcased by the official release, represent a 
noteworthy, even exemplary, performance experience, the larger question 
remains: why this matters to anyone but a fan. This is the most interesting 
facet of the issue of significance, for there is an intriguing and important 
relationship between the role of the Egypt shows in the Dead’s history that 
mimics the band’s broader role in American culture and history, in all of their 
quirky, stubborn, and resolutely unique and yet emblematic Americanness. To 
assess those questions, we must turn to a second authority. 

If literary studies, in the form of Dimock’s work, provide us with a model 
for how to assess the historical and evidentiary significance of the Egypt 


adventure and its sources, sociology may be the discipline that best addresses 
the official release as a mass-media product, and its relationship to popular 
history and public memory. Daniel Dayan and Elihu Katz’s 1992 book Media 
Events: The Live Broadcasting of History provides a seminal exegesis on 
television broadcasts of historic events—and as an aside, interestingly, one of 
the examples they focus on is the signing of the Camp David Peace Accords 
between Egypt and Israel, which happened the day after the final concert in 
Egypt and played a key role in the Deadhead mythology surrounding the 
shows (Romanski). Dayan and Katz identify five characteristics of media 
events that describe the complex interactions between live broadcasting and 
public reception. A full treatment lies beyond the scope of this chapter, but 
those characteristics and their broader critical framework provide a tantalizing 
argument for assessing the impact of the Rhino release after thirty years of 
debate over what the shows meant, musically and otherwise. 

Dayan and Katz’s first criterion is that the event be live: The broadcast 
must document an actual event that becomes a part of the fabric of history, 
just as the Rhino release—especially the DVD—trecords a historical event. 
Dayan and Katz further define this quality as an “interruption of routine,” and 
a monopolistic arbiter of perception that in turn defines reception; in this, such 
events are “hailed as ‘miracles’ by the broadcasters, as much for their 
technological as their ceremonial successes” (6). Clearly, any official release 
of a live show would conform to these secondary aspects, but what is perhaps 
most interesting here is the degree to which Rocking the Cradle is itself 
something of a technological miracle—given the problems with the tapes— 
that also documents a technological miracle: staging electric music in a third- 
world economic setting that was also one of the most extreme physical 
environments for such a production, where temperatures soared to 110 
degrees during the day and melted speaker cabinets together—and to top it 
off, they tried to wire the King’s Chamber as well (Eisenberg 16-17, 20). 

Dayan and Katz also specify that such events be carefully preplanned, and 
that certainly characterizes both the event and the release: for the former, it 
describes the immense diplomatic and logistical issues involved with securing 
the site, obtaining the clearances, meeting with State Department and 
Egyptian officials, and setting up the shows (McNally 509; Trist 5—9); for the 
latter, it describes the enormous work of Rhino and the Dead to bring about 
the release (Garcia). Reverence and ceremony also characterize media events, 
and the terms that Dayan and Katz use for these criteria are especially 
appropriate for the Dead, since these events “cause viewers to celebrate the 
event by gathering . . . in groups, rather than alone. Often the audience is 
given an active role in the celebration” (9). While that is clearly the spirit of 
the original event, it can also apply to the release if we invoke British 
musicologist Christopher Small and his theory of musicking (which Matthew 
Tift has claimed for Dead studies). Small’s contention is that even the act of 
listening to recordings can be viewed as an active, participatory ritual, and 


that behavior is very much analogous to the mediated remove that television 
broadcasts impose on their audiences described by Dayan and Katz. 

However, that remove is undermined by the unifying effect that these media 
evoke. Dayan and Katz stress that they “integrate” people “in a collective 
heartbeat and evoke a renewal of loyalty to the society and its legitimate 
authority” (9). Transposed to Deadhead culture, this describes the enduring 
power of an official live release to marshal fan loyalty and cement it around an 
authoritative discographic referent in a process that not only reflects and 
mimics the original band/fan interaction documented by the release, but also 
reifies it by allowing subsequent revisitations, as Small suggests. 

A criterion that addresses the shows, the official release, and the 
circumstances surrounding both is Dayan and Katz’s contention that if media 
events “address conflict—as they do—they celebrate not conflict but 
reconciliation” (8; emphasis in original). While that certainly describes the 
Middle East’s volatility at the time, which placed tremendous stress on the 
diplomacy necessary to permit the shows, it also works on more subtle levels, 
such as the total eclipse of the moon on the third night. As Dayan and Katz 
put it, media events “speak of accidents, of disruption; great ceremonial 
events celebrate order and its restoration” (9), which neatly encompasses the 
pageantry described by band and audience as they joined with local villagers 
in noisily welcoming the return of the moon. 

More importantly, this criterion suggests how the official release resolves 
the conflict of the debate over the artistic merits of the shows; within the 
world of the Grateful Dead phenomenon, to use Dayan and Katz’s words, 
“these events applaud the voluntary actions of great personalities. They 
celebrate what, on the whole, are establishment initiatives that are therefore 
unquestionably hegemonic. They are proclaimed historic” (8). In terms of the 
great Egypt debate, the hegemonic authority of the official release reaffirms 
the historicity of the events by laying to rest the canard that the band did not 
play well—which, if true, would represent a failure of the Dead’s celebrated 
improvisatory, environment-reflecting aesthetic. A related aspect of the 
experience that the official release highlights is the concerts’ success as a kind 
of musical diplomacy: The Egypt shows were also a test of how well the 
Dead’s music could translate to another culture, which, according to most 
accounts, it did very well. The Bedouins and Mena villagers loved them, 
although the music was too much for most of the Egyptian dignitaries, who 
slipped off as the music got under way. One sourly described the scene as “an 
anthropoid zoo” and later wrote, “I felt that day that the Sphinx was sad” 
(Hawass par. 4-5). 

Yet most of the Egyptians clearly enjoyed the music and appreciated the 
gesture the band made, both with their performances and their donation of the 
proceeds to charity. One local told a member of the Dead’s entourage that 
hearing the band’s music made him feel like Superman (Eisenberg 20). It was 
an authentic cultural exchange in which all parties were transformed, as the 


band’s interactions with their friend, Egyptian-born oud player Hamza El Din, 
who performed on all three nights and also appears on the recording, 
demonstrate. And for the most part, that transformative effect shines 
throughout the official release: While the level of Egypt’s influence on each 
song varies, in places, we can say that indeed we hear the desert, we hear the 
pyramid, we hear Egypt. 

Each of these criteria casts light on Rocking the Cradle that underscores its 
central contribution to the band’s history and discography, and its power as a 
corrective to popular perception. Just as a media event disrupts routine, the 
mass marketing and mass consumption of the official release disrupts the 
popular perception of the shows as insignificant, unmusical, and unworthy. Of 
course, it may seem to be a stretch to apply an interpretive rubric developed 
for one medium to another, and perhaps especially to translate a theory of live 
television broadcasts to an officially released recording of the Egypt shows. 
However, as Dayan and Katz note, their intention is not proscriptive: 


[B]y converting the elements of the definition [of media events] into a typology—where elements 
are variously present or absent, or present in varying degree—we can identify alternative genres . 
. . that differ from one another by virtue of a particular element. (10) 


And as they explain, “this hypothesis does not mean that the elements cannot 
exist without one another, but they are not then what we call media events; 
they are something else” (9). Obviously, the Egypt release is one of those 
something elses—but the remarkable aspect of applying their typology to this 
context is the degree to which it answers some of our questions and 
illuminates broader themes that no other critical framework does quite so 
well. 

An example that gets at the heart of this is their differentiation between a 
“great news event” and a “great ceremonial event,” with planning as the major 
division. This helps us distinguish between the Egypt shows and their less 
mediated sonic artifacts—the audience tapes, the largely unprocessed 
soundboards in circulation—and the rigorously edited and carefully planned 
official release. In Dayan and Katz’s typology, the shows were the great news 
event; the release itself is the great ceremonial event. 

Dayan and Katz explain that one of the principal effects of a media event is 
its ability to retextualize an event—not recontextualize it, but rather reframe 
the environment through which an event is disseminated in order to mitigate 
the fact that it can never achieve an actual, physical unity. No broadcast can 
actually place a viewer in a different place, just as no DVD or CD can re- 
create the effect of being there. But as Dayan and Katz note, what a media 
event can do “is something more intrinsic than trying to persuade the viewer 
that he or she is ‘there,’” by providing instead “a wholly different experience 
that is available only to those who are not there” (100). And like television, a 
DVD or CD can provide a stylized, idealized depiction of sound and image 
that captures views and nuances that no single participant could ever 


experience. Their ringing close could well describe the ultimate effect of 
Rocking the Cradle on the lingering popular perception of the Egypt shows as 
a dismissable, solipsistic lark: “New aesthetic avenues are opened which no 
longer stem from the apologetic need to exorcise spectacle, but from the 
decision to maximize the power of spectacle” (101). When fans can now look 
at the DVD and see the lights playing off of the Great Pyramid and the 
Sphinx, following the sweep of the cameras and listening to superb stereo 
sound, unmarred by the wind from the desert blowing on a microphone in the 
audience, the spectacle has indeed been maximized. 


Three 


Ultimately, Dimock’s argument and her use of the Dead in it, taken with 
Dayan and Katz’s rubric for evaluating media and its relationship to history, 
suggest a way of assessing Rocking the Cradle that does not just acknowledge 
but embraces the complexity of the relationships between event, memory, and 
artifact; and perhaps what is most interesting is how this complexity both 
mimics and resonates with the complexity of the band’s interaction with their 
audience, both at the time and more generally. More broadly, what these 
scholarly models describe is an interesting, compelling way of viewing the 
band’s own relationship with American history and culture. If Dimock 
reminds us that literary influence is a complex tangle of reciprocal 
relationships, then Dayan and Katz suggest a similar complexity to the 
relationship between historical impact and cultural memory, as mediated by 
mass-media artifacts. 

The debate over the Egypt shows mimics the debate over the meaning of 
the sixties—and in both cases, the answer, as historian Nick Bromell has 
written, is “more . . . than what public memory has allowed” (165). It means 
that the Rhino release is a kind of palpable proof of Bromell’s contention— 
and ultimately, its implications reveal that Dead studies has a place in the 
academy, just as the Dead phenomenon has a place in history. When that 
critical consensus coalesces, perhaps we, too, as Dead scholars, will not 
mourn the demise of the scene we were privileged to experience and study, 
but instead will echo what Dan Healy said on the last night of the Egypt 
shows, as he looked out at Egyptians and Deadheads dancing together beneath 
the watchful, impassive eyes of the Sphinx: “If there is a moment and a place 
to be somewhere, this is it. It’s the best fantasy anybody ever had about us, 
and we did it” (McNally 515). 

All that remained was to share that fantasy with the larger Deadhead 
community, which the Rhino release has now finally done. That, however, can 
be viewed as the final chapter of a process the band initiated when they first 
returned, playing a celebrated five-night stand called “From Egypt with Love” 
at Winterland Auditorium in San Francisco, performing against a backdrop of 


slides taken during the trip. Band family member Nicki Scully wrote an article 
on the trip that ended with a brief description of those shows; what she said 
then could also serve as a good epitaph to the impact of the official release, 
thirty years later: 


The phenomenon of Egypt, so deeply impressed into all of us who were there, was extended to 
the entire audience. There are new pictures in our inner landscapes. The pyramids are still an 
enigma, mysterious and enticing, and the Grateful Dead is still a miracle. (23) 


Notes 


1. Both Garcia and Hart have described the centrality of the concept of transformation in the band’s 
performance aesthetic in interviews that many scholars have quoted. Hart has said, “It’s what The 
Grateful Dead does—it has transformative power. . . . It does that thing that makes you change your 
attitude. It’s entertaining, it’s music, but its business is transformation” (Sutherland 127). Elsewhere 
Hart elaborated: “The older musics were for prayer—for transformation, actually. And that’s what the 
Grateful Dead does best—transform” (Vaughan, “Bill Kreutzmann—Mickey Hart” 207-8). Garcia’s 
assessment in 1991 echoes his bandmate: 


When we get onstage, what we really want to happen is, we want to be transformed from ordinary 
players into extraordinary ones, like forces of a larger consciousness. And the audience wants to 
be transformed from what ordinary reality they may be in to something a little wider, something 
that enlarges them. So maybe it’s that notion of transformation, a seat-of-the-pants shamanism, 
that has something to do with why the Grateful Dead keep pulling them in. (Henke 37) 


2. It should be noted, however, that technical flaws of the master tapes make the purist argument at 
least partially moot: none of the first night and only part of the second could be salvaged (“Rocking the 
Cradle . . . Release Info” par. 3). The three different soundboard recordings in common circulation (ca. 
2006) confirm this. Moreover, the audience tapes clearly show a fair amount of dead air between some 
songs (Meriwether, “Reviews”), so other than the somewhat scrambled song order, the purist critique 
has limited applicability to Rocking the Cradle. 
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Crowned Anarchy 


Songs, Segues, and the Golden Road to Unlimited Devotion 


Joseph Holt 


They loved feedback. First one would feed back, then all of them would be feeding back 
madly, until the song disappeared beneath torrents of noise. It was almost like someone 
tossing a bloody chicken into a school of piranha. Phil would almost be foaming at the 
mouth, throwing his guitar into his amp. And Jerry would just drop everything and run at 
his amp, as if he couldn’t get back there to start feeding back fast enough. God, it was 
exciting. For a few minutes, you’d be out on the edge with this roaring animal all around 
you, and it was always an open question whether it was going to get back into its cage or 
not. Pigpen hated it. He would hide behind his organ, and we’d have to call him to come 
back out and play. 


—NMickey Hart (Shenk and Silberman 88) 


Part of the folklore of the Grateful Dead is the “set list’—a voluminous 
record of the exact sequence of songs, replete with transitions (segues), for 
every concert that could be documented, as well as other significant data 
about the concert (Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon). These segues are indicated 
as right-hand arrows (“—>” or just “>”) that link the familiar and beloved 
songs by way of long, transitional jams that begin as thematic improvisations 
and often move further and further in the direction of free-form riffs that have 
gone beyond any thematic connection with the original song. Thus “China Cat 
Sunflower” > “I Know You Rider’ is a familiar sequence of two songs 
connected by a segue. If it were in the first set, this segue would feature the 
extraordinary improvising for which the band was famous. But in the second 
set, it might move the jam from musical improvisation to a new “Space” of 
excess. This “Space” would become an interval where all musical logic would 
break off, leaving the listener with no familiar markers of conventional 
musicality—melody, harmony, even rhythm—to rely upon. Instead, one heard 
a sea of chaotic amplified sounds and noise, or what I call “Screeching 
Feedback,” or the “Chaos Interval.” In the words of one fan, “At its peak 
moments, the Dead’s music is violent and out of control. It’s ugly music with 
an edge—treally nasty shit, and the Dead are the only ones who really do it 
like that. I love it.”! 

Perhaps it is the deliberate inclusion of this “Chaos Interval’”—this 
“Space,” “Screeching Feedback,” or just “Nasty Shit’—that makes it so 
impossible to characterize the Dead as just another hippie rock band. 
Certainly their long, mellow, repetitious, and effortless improvisational jams 


can bring the listener to an altered state, even to a state of ecstasy, with or 
without drugs. But the Dead also included in the second set a “Feedback” 
interlude where mellow disappeared and was replaced by screech. For some, 
this part of the concert was a bathroom break, but for most Deadheads there 
was something important and authentic about these amplified feedback 
sessions. Few wanted to see them disappear. They certainly made Dead 
concerts unique. 

I wish to focus on that “Screeching Feedback,” developing the idea of the 
Grateful Dead Concert as a philosophical concept, or even a cognitive model, 
that can contribute both to religious and interdisciplinary studies. I see these 
concepts existing in dynamic relationships, like a kinetic mobile, not of 
colored shapes of steel but as invisible forces and patterns of ideas. Part of the 
purpose for constructing this assemblage of concepts is to demonstrate how 
two significantly different traditions can meet on common ground, through a 
point of conceptual resonance. Two such traditions include contemporary 
American popular culture and contemplative prayer. Part 1 of this chapter will 
focus upon the Grateful Dead Concert as a type of temporal interval that I call 
the Composite Interval, which includes both systematic and nonsystematic 
processes. Part 2 shows how this can be helpful to the practice of prayer and 
meditation, regardless of faith or tradition. 

A few terms used here need explanation. The word Concert, capitalized, is 
a way of indicating its use as a specialized term, and is contrasted to a 
“concert” (in the lowercase) that indicates an ephemeral event. There have 
been thousands of Grateful Dead concerts, but what is a Grateful Dead 
Concert, and what bearing might it have on philosophical or religious 
thought? To answer we must reformulate the question, pointing away from 
definitions, predicates, and essences, and instead constructing a concept—that 
of the Grateful Dead Concert—that addresses the concerns raised here. 


One 


Part of the aesthetics of the “Space” of a Dead Concert (i.e., the “Screeching 
Feedback”) belongs to a tradition in art that traces itself back to the early 
twentieth century when the artist Marcel Duchamp signed his name on a 
urinal and raised, perhaps more forcefully than anyone else before or since, 
the question of what constitutes a work as an “aesthetic object,” a work of art. 
Duchamp’s vision is a complicated one, with no simple or singular response 
(Tomkins; Stafford). Is it to say that the aesthetic object is found within the 
ordinary, but that we have lost our eyes to see it? Is Duchamp making fun of 
us, and this is art-as-jest, or is Duchamp teaching us, and this is art-as- 
concept? How much of Duchamp’s message is about the role of special places 
and times—museums, galleries, and exhibits—that perhaps can imbue 
commonplace objects with an aesthetic sense of importance by virtue of the 


art museum’s cultural authority? In a world where religion has lost the 
pervasive importance it once had, the shrine and the temple find it harder and 
harder to compete with the museum and gallery as centers of cultural 
authority. 

The same questions would inevitably arise when one moved from an 
aesthetics of space to an aesthetics of time—a consideration of music, dance, 
and the performing arts, forms all characterized by the temporal interval. 
What Duchamp did with a urinal the composer John Cage did with a temporal 
interval, the most famous of which demanded the pianist to sit at his keyboard 
in silence for a precise amount of time, rise, and take his bow. Again, the 
message was ambiguous and had multiple meanings. A jest? A conceptual 
statement? A randomized sensorium? A source of mystical insight (i.e., the 
“sounds of silence”)? Whatever transpired in those three minutes and thirty- 
three seconds of silence was a challenge to the temporal object, to the work of 
composed music. By the fifties an approach to sound called musique concréte 
emerged which drew upon the normally rejected and overlooked sounds of the 
environment: traffic noise, machinery in motion, thunder and rain, paper 
against skin.2 Composers such as John Cage, Steve Reich (a friend and 
schoolmate of Phil Lesh’s), Béla Bartók, Luciano Berio, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, and Pierre Boulez were the enfants terribles of a new order of 
music characterized by the aleatoric interval. The word is taken from the Latin 
root aleator, “gambler,” and alea, “dice.” This kind of approach to music 
composition and appreciation is “dicey.” It celebrates random distributions in 
space or time, and as such it stands in marked contrast with the conventional 
“classical” intervals characterized by order and structure. An enormous body 
of scholarship on classicism and romanticism in music and the arts 
complicates any simple definition, but for our purposes, the aleatoric interval 
belongs to a romantic tradition that draws upon the “darker forces” of the 
composition that cannot always be captured in theory and structure to present 
a work that contrasts to the ordered structure of classical forms. Such an 
approach will never gain the favor of all. Critic Steve Silberman, in his 
insightful description of “Space,” writes, 


[O]n any given night, one may hear what sounds like a bassoon discoursing with a threshing 
machine, an underwater spaghetti Western invaded by the Vienna Boy’s Choir, or a shoot-out in a 
holodeck. Space is not universally appreciated, especially by those who suffer from what Lesh 
calls “Consonance chauvinism” and shout variations on “Play something!” during the full flower 
of weirdness. (Shenk and Silberman 266) 


It is in this context that the expression “Crowned Anarchy,” coined by the 
French philosopher Gilles Deleuze, makes sense. Though complicated, its role 
here is to explain how in a single interval two different distributions of terms 
(e.g., notes, noises, sights, smells, etc.) coexist. One sequence is nonsystemic, 
with no overarching rule of order that governs it. This is the anarchy of 
“Space,” the noise of screeching feedback, the aleatoric randomized series. 
But coexisting with this dissipative sequence of anarchy is an ordered 


distribution of terms: the songs of the Dead concerts, together with their 
improvisational variations, in extended periods of jamming. This sequence 
carries with it a “Crown” or a principle of government. In musical terms we 
are firmly rooted in a world of melody, harmony, and rhythm, governed at 
least in part by accepted theories of musical composition. In a Dead concert, 
both of these distributions are allowed to come together as a composite 
interval, or mixed composition. I believe that specifically religious value—in 
addition to the musical value—can be found in just this coincidence of 
opposites, a coincidence that does not unify the composition but allows those 
differences to remain unchanged. 


Two 


In my own practice of sitting meditation in the tradition of zazen (“just 
sitting”), as well as my experience with common prayer in the Episcopal 
Church, I find a similarity to the Grateful Dead concerts that I have attended, 
with their interludes of “Space” that were ugly, violent, and out of control: 
“Screeching Feedback.” In both Zen and Christian worship, initially I had 
carried with me some commonly held preconceptions about what constitutes 
“successful” meditation or prayer. And in each case, it was as if I were taking 
my bathroom break during the “Screeching Feedback” interlude of a Dead 
concert, or as if my only encounter with the Dead were from their studio 
recordings, one song following another with no hint of their complexity and 
power, woven into a live performance. In Dead parlance, this initial 
understanding of Zen sitting or religious prayer was less a “Golden Road to 
Unlimited Devotion” and more a “Limited Devotion Seeking Gold on a Dirt 
Road.” In Christian terms, it was centered upon an understanding of personal 
attainment and a works-righteousness. In the beginning I had felt that in 
meditation and prayer I was in search of “Something Special’”—a state of 
serenity or joy or a sense of well-being. My early prayer or meditation was 
intended to help me reach a better state or to become a better person. This is 
not unlimited devotion. 

Gradually, with time and exposure to some wise teachers, I began to 
understand that the practice of sitting meditation as well as religious devotion 
and prayer was more akin to the Grateful Dead Concerts that I had found such 
an important part of my journey with God. If one thinks theologically, what 
exactly is happening when the band will leave behind its joyous 
improvisations and songs and, in Mickey Hart’s words, toss “a bloody 
chicken into a school of piranha”? 

My first reflection is that this resembles very much the way my mind 
works. In terms of emotions, the chicken-piranha complex is a messy matrix 
of approach and avoidance: fight, flight, fear, aversion, ecstasy, and greed, 
with a good measure of ignorance thrown in; in short, turbulence and chaos. 


And though it can sometimes feel exciting, it seldom feels “good.” (Especially 
to the chicken.) This is the Grateful Dead Concert, in its entirety of songs, 
segues, chaotic interludes, and “Crowned Anarchy’—all captured in a 
musical interlude, a microcosm of an interlude of prayer or meditation. And 
what is an interval of prayer or meditation but an interval of life brought to a 
greater consciousness? In the language of Alcoholics Anonymous, it is a 
“conscious contact with God as we understand God.” Thus prayer and 
meditation are not always songs and roses. The roses are always connected 
with skeletons, just as are linked the ordered and the chaotic, the structured 
and the dissipative. 

In his book on the practice of Christian contemplative prayer, Thomas 
Merton wrote of the importance of honoring the “hardship of prayer,” and it 
reminds me of the inevitable screeches and anarchy within the second set of 
the Dead concert: 


Meditation is sometimes quite difficult. If we bear with hardship in prayer and wait patiently for 
the time of grace, we may well discover that meditation and prayer are very joyful experiences. 
We should not, however, judge the value of our meditation by “how we feel.” A hard and 
apparently fruitless meditation may in fact be much more valuable than one that is easy, happy, 
enlightened, and apparently a big success. There is a big “movement” of meditation, expressing 
the basic “paschal” rhythm of Christian life, the passage from death to life in Christ. Sometimes 
prayer, meditation, and contemplation are “death”—a kind of descent into our own nothingness, a 
recognition of helplessness, frustration, infidelity, confusion, ignorance. Note how common this 
theme is in the Psalms. (Merton 34-35) 


Merton wrote out of his perspective as a Christian Trappist monk, and his use 
of “‘paschal’ rhythm” and “Christian life” reflects this. But the rhythms of life 
and death, order and chaos, government and anarchy, are bigger than any faith 
tradition. These great rhythms are the rhythms of Nature, and all faiths seek to 
acknowledge them, each in its own way. Perhaps these rhythms are part of a 
music that “never stopped,” as Barlow wrote in his seminal evocation of the 
spirit of the Dead. If we can learn the skill and be provided the grace to listen 
to this music that includes interludes of noise—if we can become inclusive 
enough to accept and celebrate the rejected elements of chaos and anarchy— 
then we are in a place to make a step in becoming more loving. In musical 
terms, “loving my enemy” is learning to find value in the “Spaces” and 
“Feedbacks” of a Dead concert, and learning not to lose my cool in the 
anarchy of the parking lot. It’s to drive out of that chaotic parking lot in a state 
of unconditional acceptance and exit onto the “Golden Road to Unlimited 
Devotion”—even if that sometimes feels like “Goin’ Down the Road Feelin’ 
Bad.” 


Notes 


1. Lou Tambakos, 1981, quoted in Paul Grushkin et al., Grateful Dead: The Official Book of the 
Dead Heads, 165. Tambakos was later instrumental in coproducing, with Dennis McNally, the two- 
volume retrospective, The Birth of the Dead. 


2. The best, brief assessment of musique concréte and its influence on the Dead is the entry of that 
name in Shenk and Silberman, 196-97. 
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The Grateful Dead Religious Experience 


David Bryan 


J erry Garcia once said, “Music goes back way before language, and it’s the 
key to a whole spiritual existence which this society doesn’t even talk about. 
Essentially, the Grateful Dead plays at religious services. We play at the 
religious services of the new age” (Stuckey 32). Through the music created at 
Dead shows, the band and their fans came together to create a space in which 
a religious experience could occur. This article explores the possibility of a 
Grateful Dead concert as a concrete example of such religious experience, 
using William James’ theories and interrogating them in the light of more 
recent theories propounded by Michael Martin, Aloysius Pieris, and Chung 
Hyun Kyung. Taken together, their arguments suggest that these concerts 
provided the potential space in which religious experiences could occur. 
Ultimately, the Grateful Dead phenomenon can provide a new lens for our 
understanding of the divine in religious and philosophical discourse. ! 


One 


In The Varieties of Religious Experience, William James contends that 
“personal religious experience has its root and centre in mystical states of 
consciousness” (379). Although he speaks of personal experience, the 
communal aspect begs consideration, which I explore below. For the personal 
aspect, he enumerates four characteristics that justify an experience as 
mystical: ineffability, noetic quality, transiency, and passivity. Ineffability 
means that a mystical experience “defies expression, that no adequate report 
of its contents can be given in words. It . . . must be directly experienced” 
(380). A Dead concert experience revolved primarily around music. How 
could one adequately report this experience? Garcia spoke to this issue of 
ineffability: “It’s tough to talk about. . . . It doesn’t lend itself to articulation 
very well. But musicians know about this stuff and [so does] anybody who’s 
ever done something where being ‘on’ counts” (quoted in Jackson, Garcia 
386). 

One attempt at articulation would be through sharing a set list or writing a 
review, or perhaps giving away a recording of a show (the band had a long- 
standing policy of allowing fans to record their concerts). However, missing 
from this attempted articulation would be evidence of the energy of the event, 


the physical aspect of being surrounded by tens of thousands of fans. As well, 
one could argue that no description can adequately capture a sense of the 
“magic” of a show—suggested by the Deadhead adage, “There is nothing like 
a Grateful Dead show.” 

Next, for James, mystical states “seem to those who experience them to be 
also states of knowledge. They are states of insight into depths of truth .. . 
[and] illuminations, revelations” (380). This noetic quality, as he calls it, 
surely pervades much music, as the topic of music and how it touches us is 
found in religious and intellectual discourse throughout history. The question 
is, what is this touching, and where does it come from? Deadheads would say 
that this is the “magic” of a show, as Steve Silberman suggests, even using 
language that explains what this touching is: “[S]ome nights, the hair on the 
back of your neck would stand on end as a presence came into the room, 
given a body by the magnificent sound system” (309). I believe this 
“presence,” demonstrating James’ insights into “illuminations and 
revelations,” is a divine presence, which facilitates such insights, as I argue 
below. 

Deadheads would surely read James with an eye to the “depths of truth” in 
the music and lyrics of the Dead. Fans often speak of lyrics relating to how 
they understand their own lives: “I’m constantly quoting things from their 
songs and applying them to my personal situations,” as one critic explained 
(Haas 125). Likewise, David Gans speaks of “internal dialogue” experiences 
at concerts, saying, “I’ve gotten some of my best ideas at Dead shows, cried 
some of my best tears, solved some of my knottiest problems, received some 
of my most productive inspirations” (“Reporting Live” 228). These examples 
suggest precisely what James calls “insight into depths of truth,” or 
revelations. 

For James, this noetic quality is “full of significance and importance” and 
carries a “curious sense of authority for after-time” (380-81). Two notable 
testaments to this significance, importance, and authority in the Dead 
community are the iconography—the artistic symbols created within the 
community which signify membership in, and loyalty to, the community— 
and the existence of numerous Dead cover bands. Dark Star Orchestra, for 
example, has established a new medium of performance art, in which they re- 
create the Grateful Dead concert experience by following the set list of a 
historic show. It is doubtful that there is any aspect to the Dead phenomenon 
that could better illustrate such significance, importance, and authority 
(Silberman 309). The existence of such cover bands promises that the musical 
—and religious—experience of the Grateful Dead continues, with room for 
further illumination and revelation. 

James writes of transiency as another mark of mystical experiences, noting 
that they “cannot be sustained for long . . . at most an hour or two” (381). At 
Dead shows, the first set is often considered a warm-up for the band, as one 
critic explains: “The first 90 minutes or so of the Dead show is prelude, a vigil 


kept until the vibes reach critical mass so the séance can get under way, so the 
band and the audience will be available to the magic if it should choose this 
night to visit” (Haas 121). As suggested here, the second set is of perfect 
length for this mark of transiency. James also speaks of continual recurrence 
of such experiences. What if one has the ability to influence the recurrence of 
these mystical experiences? The very term Deadhead implies that fans 
religiously return for more shows. 

The fourth mark, passivity, states that although mystical states can be 
“facilitated by preliminary voluntary operations . . . the mystic feels .. . 
grasped and held by a superior power” (381). Simply going to the next show 
is to take an active role in facilitating a milieu for one’s religious experience, 
a practice constantly repeated by countless fans. Such loyalty in attendance 
speaks to the notion of being “grasped,” as many Deadheads would agree with 
James, in that their repeated engagement with the music—the ostensibly 
“superior power’ —produces a type of “mediumistic trance” (381). At shows, 
fans often experienced being emotionally moved, and sometimes mesmerized, 
by the long improvisational segments. 

According to James’ criteria, Dead shows clearly qualify as mystical. 
However, even more important to James is whether such experience is 
authoritative: “Mystical states . . . have the right to be absolutely authoritative 
over the individuals to whom they come. . . . They have been ‘there,’ and 
know” (422-23). This safeguard for the individual is based on subjective 
contextual experience. Need one who has a religious experience prove it to 
anyone? Is there a higher authority? James does not think so: “The mystic is . 
. . invulnerable, and must be left . . . in undisturbed enjoyment of his creed” 
(424). The report of the experience (although inadequate) can be shared with 
others, but need not submit to outside scrutiny. A Dead show is a highly 
contextual experience, and one who has never witnessed a show has no basis 
for judgment. Hence, in James’s view, “the existence of mystical states .. . 
overthrows the pretension of non-mystical states to be the sole and ultimate 
dictators of what we may believe” (427). For James, judgment of another’s 
experience is frowned upon. Yet such judgment is frequently present, as 
Michael Martin demonstrates. 


Two 


Martin challenges the validity of religious experience. In his essay, “Critique 
of Religious Experience,” he argues that “through the ages, religious believers 
have had a variety of religious experiences and have used these to justify their 
belief in God” (41). He begins by asking, “What is the religious experience? 
Although the notion is difficult to define, for my purpose here a religious 
experience is understood as an experience in which one senses the immediate 
presence of some supernatural entity” (41). In his notes, Martin attributes this 


well-known definition to William Rowe, whose definition is at least 
recognizable, if not acceptable, to other philosophers. And if a Dead concert 
can be understood as a milieu for possible religious experience, this definition 
is also acceptable, even favorable, as it often seemed there was something 
supernatural, something “magical,” occurring at these concerts. 

While Martin critiques the validity of religious experience, the foundation 
of his critique presents two problems: his use of the term God and his failure 
to engage William James. One concern with Martin is his unnecessary 
correlation of religious experience with the God that philosophers speak of as 
the “omni-God,” the omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent God often 
attributed to Christianity. Does religious experience necessarily have to justify 
belief in this particular God? If the answer is yes, then Martin is making a 
leap that he fails to elucidate; throughout most of his essay, he substitutes 
“God” for “some supernatural entity.” If the answer is no, then he is not 
adhering to the definition that he claims to follow. Indeed, Martin’s statement 
and subsequent critique take for granted this use of the term God, as if 
arguments for God’s existence have been settled and a universally accepted 
“God” is now implicitly understood. 

His use of God becomes the basis for much of his argument against 
religious experience, such as when he writes, “Although religious experiences 
have been used to justify religious belief, such as belief in the existence of 
God, it is sometimes maintained that this use does not constitute an argument 
for the existence of God” (43). Here the phrase “such as” is problematic, as it 
suggests other possible beliefs he ignores. What of religious beliefs that are 
not necessarily concerned with God, such as—recalling his own terms— 
beliefs based on a “supernatural entity”? A Dead show is an example of a 
religious experience that can be used to justify religious belief, just not belief 
in the omni-God. Deadheads who have experienced the “magic” at a show 
believe in the presence of this magic, and some attribute such magic to a 
divine source, as Robin Sylvan has explored. However, this divine source is 
not equivalent to the omni-God that Martin relies on; as he puts it, “To 
suppose that this external cause [of religious experience] is God, an all-good, 
all-powerful, all-knowing being, is surely unwarranted” (49). His conception 
of the term God unfairly sets up a straw man for all religious experience. 

More striking is Martin’s failure to engage William James, long considered 
a seminal thinker on religious experience. Relying instead on Richard 
Swinburne and others, Martin makes one possible reference to James, 
although indirectly: “Some scholars of mysticism maintain that there is a 
common core of mysticism. . . . If these scholars are correct, then perhaps 
these similarities provide the basis for a sound argument from mystical 
experiences to the existence of God” (48). Martin is unconvinced, however, 
dismissively remarking that “religious experiences are like those induced by 
drugs, alcohol, mental illness, and sleep deprivation: they tell no uniform or 
coherent story” (44). James clearly addresses this issue in his discussion of 


ineffability; perhaps it is just the nature of religious experiences not to tell a 
coherent story. This would account for the mystery of which many religions 
speak. Likewise, absent Martin’s personal experience with drugs, alcohol, 
mental illness, and sleep deprivation, comparing these to religious experiences 
seems invidious.2 Martin might attempt to invalidate an individual’s claim of 
having a religious experience, but if he were attempting such invalidation of 
Deadheads’ claims, he has not shown adequate grounds for doing so. Grateful 
Dead concerts were religious experiences for countless Deadheads for three 
decades. But what are the communal aspects of such a religious experience? 


Three 


At first glance, James’ marks of mystical experience appear to be equally 
applicable to group experience. For a mystical state to be understood, it must 
be directly experienced, since, by nature, it cannot be communicated. Yet who 
is to understand? If one wishes to understand, she or he must be willing to 
have the experience firsthand. For Ken Wilber, gaining such experience is 
similar to baking a pie: “You follow the recipe . . . you bake the pie, and then 
you actually taste it. To the question ‘What does the pie taste like?, we can 
only give the recipe to those who inquire and let them bake it and taste it 
themselves” (173). Experience is paramount for understanding; otherwise, the 
mystical state will remain a mystery to the detached observer. Yet the appeal 
of the noetic quality of the experience—the insight into certain truths—often 
beckons those who undergo the experience, especially in relation to Dead 
concerts. If two share the experience together, then they share its ineffability 
and noetic quality. They simply look at each other in amazement, agreeing 
that it defies description, but also agreeing that some truth—perhaps a glimpse 
into an understanding of the divine—is being revealed. 

What if 30,000 (or more) share the experience? This was the case at a Dead 
show, as the ineffability was increased by the energy and excitement of each 
individual. Jackson writes, “Garcia . . . recognized that with a big crowd you 
also have even greater potential to get the big rush—when everyone is locked 
in on the same wavelength as the band, and the room becomes a single, 
undulating celebratory organism” (Garcia 235). In this scenario, each 
Deadhead might be having an individual experience, but through shared 
experience, a community is established—affecting each other, the energy, the 
band members, and especially the music. The gathering together of a large 
number of individuals for one common purpose—to experience music at a 
Grateful Dead concert—is similar to religious congregations that gather every 
day, or once a week, to engage in an act of worship. At Dead concerts, 
Jackson explains, “sacraments are passed [usually in the form of marijuana], 
and rituals are explained to newcomers” (“Dead Heads” 164). Bibliographer 
Robert Weiner commented, “I always felt that a Dead concert was like a 


Pentecostal worship service, only there was no doctrine preached; but the 
similarities between the audience at a Dead show and the churchgoers in a 
Pentecostal service or Foresquare gospel service are uncanny” (Weiner). 
Using the term religious in explaining what happens at Dead concerts 
provides an accessible way of describing the experience, using generally 
recognized language that enables others to comprehend the account. This 
language also allows us to address and begin to understand the mystery of the 
“magic” experienced at concerts. Using such language to describe the Dead 
phenomenon as a communal experience contributes a new dimension to our 
understanding of James’ notions of religious experience. 

Although James has his critics, he provides one possible philosophical 
foundation for viewing the Grateful Dead phenomenon as fundamentally 
religious in nature. Clearly, for many Deadheads not only does this seem to be 
the best way of describing what happens at Dead concerts, but there is likely 
no other way to describe it. Conversely, the Dead phenomenon provides a 
new lens through which to view conceptions of God, as certain assumptions in 
philosophical discourse are not adequate for understanding all religious 
experiences. The omni-God has not been established as the only—or even the 
best—conception of the divine. It follows that philosophers and theologians 
should examine communities of people who share religious experiences to 
better understand the divine. Martin’s definition of religious experience as “an 
experience in which one senses the immediate presence of some supernatural 
entity” suggests how Dead concerts can be seen as a milieu for religious 
experiences, due to its avoidance of the traditional language employed to talk 
about the divine. Deadheads would agree that at numerous shows there is 
definitely an immediate presence of some thing that manifests itself through 
the music. This thing, or the “magic” that Deadheads refer to, can be seen as 
divine in origin, though better understood as “an entity” rather than as “God” 
or “a being” as traditionally understood in religious parlance. 

This is where the Grateful Dead experience can add a new understanding of 
the divine to religious and philosophical discourse. In scholarly terms, this is 
the payoff for calling the experience itself religious, as a community that has 
repeated religious experiences needs a way for its members to communicate 
their understanding of this experience to each other. This new understanding, 
of Grateful Dead concerts as religious experiences, can now be addressed 
through a concrete theological interpretation: an attempt to articulate just what 
this thing is that manifests itself through the music of the Grateful Dead. 


Four 


The advent of liberal theology in the nineteenth century precipitated an 
environment in which novel theological perspectives could be publicly 
expressed (Bryan). Surveying the fan testimonials and burgeoning scholarship 


on the Dead phenomenon, it seems clear that one such perspective seeking 
expression is a distinctive Grateful Dead theology. Philosophically, the 
construction of a Grateful Dead theology ultimately depends on the 
establishment of a theological foundation that adequately conveys an 
understanding of the divine that speaks to, and on behalf of, Deadheads, the 
members of the Grateful Dead community. Such a foundation must be 
constructed from within the community. Jewish theologian Elliot Dorff 
explains that “many . . . have found that their relationship with God is best 
expressed in personal terms, that the reality of God itself seems to require 
personal categories of thought and language” (119). Emerging from within a 
community, a theologian must come to terms with what the divine means for 
that culture, in that context. In the past century, numerous thinkers have 
developed theological perspectives that speak on behalf of their communities. 
Aloysius Pieris and Chung Hyun Kyung both suggest that four foundational 
aspects are necessary for understanding a particular community’s theology: 
context (starting point); language (specifically, how language helps people to 
communicate about the divine); definition (attempts to convey an 
understanding of what the divine is); and theological sources. 

In An Asian Theology of Liberation, Pieris addresses two questions “that 
shake the foundations of Christianity’s self-image and its truth claims: the 
question of the many poor and the question of the many religions” (xi). The 
first question, of the “many poor,” is a concern for many theologians, and 
Pieris’s thoughtful—and innovative—approach focuses on mammon. A full 
treatment of this lies beyond the bounds of this chapter, but the second 
question Pieris addresses, the “many religions,” segues into my second focus, 
concerning language. He writes, 


Asia is diversified into at least seven major linguistic zones, the highest that any continent can 
boast of. . . . The first theological implication of this linguistic heterogeneity derives from the 
very understanding of language. . . . The fact is that each language is a distinctly different way of 
“experiencing” the truth, implying that linguistic pluralism is an index of religious, cultural, and 
socio-political diversity. . . . Religion begins with language. Would it be wrong to say that 
language is . . . an incipient theology? (70) 


This presents a new conception of theology heretofore unknown to the 
dominant theological tradition. It is a distinctly Asian theology. Pieris notes, 
“You will find that the language they speak puts them in touch with the basic 
truths that every religion grapples with, but each in a different way” (70). 
Language is paramount for understanding this question of many religions, as 
well as for conveying understandings of the divine. 

These new understandings of the divine require locating each thinker’s 
attempts at definition or appropriation. For Pieris, part of this definition seems 
to lie in the psychology and practicality mentioned above: “We have a God 
who assumes the struggle of the poor as God’s own so that it becomes the 
divine struggle for the poor, the struggle launched against the proud, the 
powerful, and the rich. ... We become one with God . . . to the degree that 


our poverty drives us to appropriate God’s concern for the poor as our own 
mission” (23). This illustrates the problem of attempting to define the divine: 
In this understanding, is the divine a tangible entity, or is it the struggle itself? 
Alternately, is the divine perhaps the poor themselves, or poverty itself? 

Pieris also directly addresses the question of many religions by noting the 
presence and influence of Buddhism (as well as other faiths) in Asia, noting 
that “no Asian theology of liberation can be construed without consulting 
Asian Buddhism” (73). Though Pieris is Christian, and seems to be writing 
Christian theology, he lives on a continent in which “Christians are 
numerically and qualitatively an insignificant minority: a mere 3 percent of 
the Asian masses” (74), as he remarks. His theological agenda thus identifies 
Christianity as a source, but not the sole source, for understanding the divine, 
evinced by his emphasis on linguistic and religious heterogeneity. This 
heterogeneity can encompass other new theological voices seeking to be 
heard. 

In Struggle to Be the Sun Again, Chung Hyun Kyung seeks to articulate an 
Asian women’s theology, one “created out of the historical context of Asia’s 
struggle for full humanity,” in which Asian women have “awakened from 
their long silence . . . to speak out in their own language about their 
experience of the divine” (11). Chung’s use of “awakened” suggests a 
“preawakened” state that presents itself as a precontext that must be 
addressed. She explains, “The abyss between brutal social reality and 
motherhood creates frustrations and ‘Han.’ ‘Han’ is sadness and suffering. 
‘Han’ is, however, transformed to the power and hope for survival for the 
sake of the children who are the other self of the mothers” (23). Asian 
women’s theological language, “awakening from silence,” emerges from this 
abyss—and emerges through such hope for survival. 

This awakening establishes the context for Chung’s theology. Like Pieris’s, 
her context begins with questions. “Asian women have begun to ask hard 
questions,” she writes. “They first ask what God is in their lives and where 
God is working. This first question leads them to another question: Who and 
what is God?” (23). For Chung, answers to these questions can be articulated 
only through addressing Asian women’s quintuple oppression, which occurs 
“economically, socially, politically, religiously, and culturally in specific ways 
just because they are women” (24). 

In addressing such oppression, Chung also questions male liberation 
theologians, noting “the contradiction of men talking about liberation in 
general but having great difficulty in addressing women’s liberation in 
particular” (15). Asian men can produce liberation theologies that still retain 
repressive elements of Western Christianity, including sexism and patriarchy. 
One way to ameliorate this tension is through reinterpretation of language. For 
example, Chung seeks to express who Jesus is for Asian women. In this 
context, she finds “the emergence of new meaning out of the old language” 
(53). For example, interpreting anew the concept of “Jesus as Immanuel,” she 


explains that “the meaning of Immanuel, then, has been changed through 
Korean mythological symbols and language from God-with-us to God-among- 
us, and finally to God-is-us in our struggle to reclaim our full humanity” (61). 
As it is for Pieris, language for her is a concern, but it is specifically tailored 
to Asian women, as language helps them to communicate with each other 
about the divine. And like Pieris, she notes the interrelated nature of her foci. 
The answers to her very probing questions illustrate her attempts to 
understand the divine. 

There are numerous such attempts in Chung’s theology, all of which 
present innovative perspectives for understanding the divine (Bryan 47-51). 
Those lie beyond the scope of this chapter, but collectively they illustrate 
how, in Chung’s words, “God has many names and Asian women’s naming of 
God takes many forms and colors” (99). If attempts at definition are difficult 
to comprehend within the dominant theological tradition, that does not imply 
that attempts at definition by those outside are more logical. Moreover, these 
attempts are important, especially as they are rooted in theological sources. 

For Chung, the most important source is “lived-world experience,” evinced 
by oppression within her own culture, as well as by the same third-world 
struggle and poverty that Pieris addresses. Asians share certain theological 
sources, but Chung also presents a wealth of sources for understanding the 
perspective of Asian women in particular: 


Recently Asian women theologians have started to look into Asian myth, folktales, songs, poems, 
proverbs, and religious teachings from Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Taoism, shamanism, tribal 
religions, Confucianism, and Christianity for their theological resources. They also have begun to 
discover the work of women revolutionaries, freedom fighters, and radical thinkers from our 
historical past. (109) 


Chung challenges a perceived “copyright on Christianity,” asking, “Who 
owns Christianity? Is Christianity unchangeable?” (113). Yet she is writing 
from a context in which less than 3 percent of the population is Christian. 
Similar to Pieris, for Chung, Christianity is not the only source for her 
theology, and like Pieris, this further stretches the framework that allows new 
theological voices to emerge. 

Pieris and Chung illustrate some of the most creative theological thinking 
to arise in the past fifteen years. Both offer unique understandings for the 
divine that are distinctly Asian, establishing an implicit argument against the 
dominant theological tradition to which they are responding. As new 
theological voices, they can provide different understandings of the divine. 
These voices seek simply to be heard. As Chung writes, “Theology must 
become democratized” (100). Like Sylvan and others, I submit that this 
democratization has already occurred, the result of the theologies produced 
during the last hundred years. Within this framework, we can see a place for a 
Grateful Dead theology. 


Five 


With the death of Jerry Garcia in 1995, fans were left with a sobering 
realization: There would never be another Grateful Dead concert at which 
Garcia would play. For devout fans, his death precipitated a mental and 
spiritual crisis, out of which serious questions emerged: How could he die? 
What does this mean for me? What does it mean for our community? Will the 
band keep playing? Tears, anguish, and confusion accompanied these 
questions.3 If one dedicates a significant part of one’s life to something, 
whether for one year or thirty, there is great difficulty in having that 
something suddenly end—especially when one’s religious experiences depend 
on it. Through this end, though, comes a beginning—a resurrection of sorts. 
Similar to Chung’s work, Deadheads’ grappling with their questions has 
heralded an awakening within their own community. Existential questions are 
giving way to theological answers, as Deadheads reflect on their past, present, 
and future Grateful Dead experiences. Some are reinterpreting these as 
experiences of the divine (experiences of the thing, whatever it is, that 
manifests itself through the music of the Grateful Dead), while trying harder 
than ever to carry on the countercultural hippie ideals of peace, love, unity, 
and cooperation, especially through music, itself a form of language. 

As with Chung and Pieris, these four hippie ideals are interrelated. If music 
is a primary form of language and an integral part of worship in most religious 
traditions, then could it not be said that music is a language through which 
people can communicate about the divine? Likewise, based on such 
communication, can people attempt to define, for themselves and their 
communities, what the divine is? It is important to recall that language, to 
Pieris, “puts us in touch with basic truths that every religion grapples with, but 
each in a different way” (70). Many if not most Deadheads would agree with 
the idea that the music of the band has at some point put them in touch with 
some basic truth, as defined by James’ conception of the noetic qualities of 
mystical states. Such basic truths can be seen as glimpses into understandings 
of the divine. 

Just as Chung speaks of God having many forms and colors, for a Grateful 
Dead theology, God also has many sounds. For Deadheads, the music— 
especially the long, improvisational jams—are experienced as a form of 
language that can potentially express the kinds of truths mentioned by both 
Pieris and James. The music is thus a primary source for Grateful Dead 
theology, but there are many more sources: the lyrics, the community, the 
energy of the crowd, the countercultural milieu that birthed the band, as well 
as the predominantly Christian cultural context from which the entire 
phenomenon emerged. With context, language, definition, and sources 
established, it is possible to construct a foundation for a Grateful Dead 
theology. 


Six 


Deadheads attended as many shows as possible. Could it be said that such 
dedication to the music of the Grateful Dead is an exhibition of faith? If the 
answer is yes, then the question must be asked, faith in what? I believe that 
the faith demonstrated by Deadheads is faith in the “thing” that manifests 
itself through Grateful Dead music: the “magic” that chose to visit during 
some, but not all, Dead concerts. The attendance record of countless 
Deadheads at these concerts attests to their desire to be present, in hopes that 
this thing—the magic—will visit. This “thing” itself is ultimately a mystery to 
Deadheads; it is experienced through the music, but it is not the music itself. It 
is, through the music in this particular context, a manifestation of the divine— 
although this manifestation, as Pieris and Chung also suggest, is difficult to 
precisely define. Grateful Dead theology is an attempt at just such a definition: 
It is faith that seeks understanding—specifically an understanding of what the 
divine is, as it is arguably the source of the “magic” fans sensed at shows. We 
can now suggest one possible understanding of this magic, a skeleton key to a 
new understanding of the divine. 

At Dead concerts, music was the linguistic medium through which the band 
members communicated with each other and with the audience. Through 
thirty years of playing together, they learned how to communicate musically 
in highly creative ways. If creativity is divine activity, then one way to 
experience the divine is through such creativity. Thus, the creativity of 
musical communication between band members is a possible avenue through 
which the divine can be manifested. The band, however, does not monopolize 
this experience: Each night, the audience contributes to the musical creativity 
with the energy they emanate through their elation and ecstasy at being 
present for the concert, which can potentially be a religious experience. In this 
scenario, if the magic chooses to visit on a particular night, the divine is 
manifested, and this manifestation is available to all who are present (although 
this manifestation is not necessarily experienced by everyone). Those who 
have experienced this manifestation, by participating in or witnessing this 
divine activity through musical communication, often feel the need to 
describe it, attempting to express it in words so it can be explained to others. 
This is the task of Grateful Dead theology, and it can be explained by 
examining the music and the lyrics. 

The musical communication between band members is a possible avenue 
through which the divine is manifested, or a vehicle for that manifestation. As 
the musicians almost never took the stage with a set list, they were constantly 
conversing with each other, usually musically, about what song to play next, 
especially when improvising one of their signature segues into another song. 
If the divine was the source behind the magic that occasionally visited, then 
this divine source was also communicating through the music, as Jackson 
elaborates: 


When the Grateful Dead got on a roll like this they were an unstoppable force of nature. When 
they were playing their best they entered a zone that can be described only as a form of perfection 
—where every note felt both technically and emotionally right, and the musicians’ individual 
parts and rhythmic choices meshed seamlessly to create a great, ever-changing gestalt... . The 
Dead used to say at those times, the music played the band, meaning that as a group they were 
operating beyond cognition and intention—beyond the mechanics of simply playing well—to a 
nearly effortless state of grace, where the music was speaking through them rather than from 
them. (Garcia 385) 


This idea—of the music playing the band, speaking through the musicians— 
can help explain how Deadheads had an understanding of the divine. 

During a performance, the musicians were wholly engrossed in the music 
they were making, both individually and collectively. While improvising, 
different melodies, modes, chords, and rhythms would occupy their thoughts, 
all manifestations of the divine creativity mentioned above. Each of these 
fundamental aspects of music, coursing through the minds of the musicians 
onstage, could suggest a different song—they served as musical ambassadors, 
sent by various songs vying for attention, desiring to be played. In this sense, 
the musicians became vehicles for these various songs asking to be heard. 
While their creative improvisation was occurring, different songs beckoned to 
the musicians, and the musicians attempted to relate that beckoning to the 
other musicians. 

Or, as suggested above, if the music was speaking through the musicians, 
then particular songs were communicating through them, attempting to be 
resurrected (an instance in which the energy of the crowd would rise, further 
energizing the band). That is to say, if a song fell out of the active repertoire, 
then a type of death occurred for that particular song; and conversely, since 
the band almost never took the stage with a set list, then it could be said that 
every time a song was played, it might have been the last time that song 
would ever be played. Thus, as it is possible that the musicians themselves 
were suggesting the next song to each other (a song appears in the mind of a 
particular musician and is communicated through the fingers of that musician 
on his instrument), it is equally possible that the songs might be suggesting 
themselves, thereby using the musicians as a conduit. The “effortless state of 
grace” Jackson described might have occurred when several if not all 
members of the band were receptive, in perfect synchronization, to such a 
suggestion from a particular song. This is the milieu in which the magic was 
present, in which the divine was manifested. Musicologist David Malvinni has 
explained this in strictly musical terms: 


One driving factor behind a show’s power and allure was a profound sense of absence, even in 
the midst of such musical abundance and richness. . . . The band also developed the habit of 
leaving a tune behind after it had served as somewhat of a standard. The return of these 
“abandoned” tunes was greeted by wild and sometimes manic enthusiasm on the part of the 
audience. . . . This tension of holding back and release created an audience expectation that is 
unique in the history of popular and, one might add, art musics. The raw energy at a Grateful 
Dead show was thus in part derived not only from the music being performed, but from what was 
known to have remained denied, or concealed. (1) 


But whether or not the language used invokes explicitly theological concepts, 
Deadheads would all agree that it was in these moments of transcendent 
communication within the magic inhered. The songs were vying for attention, 
and the fans were privy to this communication. Thus, the fans, as they got 
“lost in the jam,” were often also aware of various elements of particular 
songs seeking to be heard. Deadheads were, in fact, hearing the same 
elements—motifs, rhythms, melodic fragments—from the same songs that 
were vying for the attention of the musicians. Perhaps the fans were also 
being beckoned as the songs presented themselves—some fans might 
recognize a certain melody or chord progression from a song and wonder if 
that song would be played next. If a particular song succeeded in beckoning 
enough fans, the resulting focused concentration on that song might bolster 
the influence the song had with the musicians, because the audience was now 
also a vehicle for the song; if enough fans thought they heard a particular song 
emerging, those fans might have transmitted the idea to the musicians via the 
reciprocal exchange of energy described above. In this case, the song was 
transmitted by means of the focused concentration that fans gave throughout 
the entire performance through their minds, eyes, ears, and dancing, through 
whatever means were necessary for the song to be “resurrected.” Perhaps this 
transmission occurred subconsciously, even in some sense of a collective 
unconscious. 

But we can also say that these songs were emanating from a divine source, 
an emanation that explains the “thing” or the “magic” in the concert venue: It 
was an instance of the divine manifesting itself, creating a religious 
experience for Deadheads. In theological terms, we can say that the divine 
was the source of origination for these songs, the musicians and fans were the 
available conduits, and if a song was successfully transmitted through these 
conduits, then it was at that moment that the magic appeared and the divine 
manifested itself in the concert space. The musicians and fans thus became 
conduits for an experience of divine immanence—a revelation through music. 
However, the magic did not show up for every show. All elements had to be 
present for the magic to happen. Band and fans had to be attuned and 
communicative; the sound system had to be working well. 

Even then, the magic might not happen. At those times, the musicians 
either were unaware of or were ignoring the beckoning of the songs vying for 
attention, or the songs themselves were not beckoning. This explains why 
some performances are considered average or subpar. Yet when the musicians 
were aware of the songs attempting to communicate and were all experiencing 
that awareness simultaneously, it was then that the divine was manifested. 

Why did these different songs vie for attention? Since each song elicited a 
different response from the band and fans, we can say that perhaps the divine 
source was trying out different combinations of songs at each concert. This 
enabled the band and the audience to participate in the divine creativity 
outlined here. Each audience was unique, just as each set list was unique. The 


musicians’ playing, in tandem with the focused energy of the audience, 
produced the set list, an emergence of a particular order of songs through 
means of creative improvisation that had the potential to produce the magic, if 
the combination was right. In this sense, the audience and band members were 
participating in a game of chance as they cocreated the show together, from 
start to finish. More than just musical communication was occurring onstage, 
however. Lyrics could be a critical element in the divine equation as well, 
helping to explain why a particular song might emerge at a particular point. 

Musicians can attest to the difference between a rote performance and an 
inspired one. In my own performances as a professional musician, when I am 
more mindful of what I am singing, certain words or phrases help to establish 
a connection with the audience. I believe this aspect of performing attests to 
the importance of both the lyrics and the mindfulness needed to establish such 
connection. As with the music, lyrics are another vehicle through which the 
divine can be manifested. When audience and performer alike share a moment 
together, in which everything else in life is put on hold, then everyone present 
enters a state of mindfulness, even if only just for a moment. It is in these 
moments that nothing matters but the music itself. The Grateful Dead 
phenomenon was built around those moments, as Jackson explains, describing 
one performance of the song “Stella Blue”: 


It was sad and beautiful, especially when he came to the last verse. The music dropped to a 
whisper—the silence between each note was palpable—and the crowd hung on every word as he 
sang .. . and he smiled ever so slightly, recognizing that the crowd and band had experienced a 
moment of soul together—had walked in the same shoes and seen from the same eyes, if only 
briefly. It was that kind of enlightened moment, a shared reality full of spiritual nourishment and 
humanity, that kept Deadheads coming back for more. (Garcia 445) 


But just as the band’s focus on improvisation made every performance 
different, so, too, did they deliberately vary their approach to the lyrics. 
Lyricist Robert Hunter, speaking of “Wharf Rat,” observed that it “changed 
through the years. . .. These songs are amorphous that way. What I intend is 
not what a thing is in the end.” Garcia made the point explicitly when he 
explained that the songs “re-create themselves each performance in the minds 
of everybody there” (quoted in Jackson, Garcia 230). If the music and the 
lyrics of the Dead were both potential vehicles for a divine manifestation, then 
it is arguable that these were mediums for this divine source to reach out to 
this particular community of people through what they loved, the music of the 
Grateful Dead. Garcia addressed this possibility, referring to the “thing” 
discussed above: “What is IT? I can’t imagine being alive and not wondering 
about IT. Many don’t care, but something cares for them whether they like IT 
or not” (Abbott 141). For those who do care, it can be said that to be both 
present for and mindful of an experience, even for just a moment—especially 
during a performance—is laudable. For an audience of thousands to 
experience such a moment together is an instance of divine immanence; it is 
magic. What remains remarkable about the Grateful Dead was their 


dedication to the ideal of constantly creating a space in which those moments 
could occur. No wonder so many have likened Dead shows to religious 
experiences. 


Notes 


1. Many other bands share a similar musical philosophy inspired by the Dead, considered the 
pioneers of their particular musical genre. Notable examples of such groups include Phish, Widespread 
Panic, and Blues Traveler. 

2. While drug use is a part of many Grateful Dead fans’ concert experience, sober Deadheads such as 
the Wharf Rats, a twelve-step group that meets during intermission at shows (Epstein and Sardiello), 
clearly demonstrate that inebriation is not a necessary part of the religious experience. Likewise, some 
Christians choose to engage in certain sacraments such as the Eucharist, whereas others do not. 

3. For seminal expressions of fan grief, see David Gans, Not Fade Away: The Online World 
Remembers Jerry Garcia. 
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Shakedown Street 


A Benjaminian Approach to the Grateful Dead 


James Revell Carr 


The writing of early twentieth-century philosopher Walter Benjamin 
prefigures many of the ideas central to postmodernism. He also provides a 
link, through his musings on hashish, between the Romantics and the Beats, 
seeing drug use as a catalyst for unorthodox thought. Implicit in Benjamin’s 
critique of the alienating and negating effects of modernism is the hopeful 
idea that modernism also contains the tools for salvation. 

This chapter adapts one of Benjamin’s most enigmatic works, “One Way 
Street,” to develop a meditation on the music and culture of the Grateful 
Dead. Benjamin’s essay follows a bohemian flaneur, a bourgeois wanderer, 
through the streets of Paris in the 1890s, while this chapter follows a 
Deadhead through a typical but idealized parking lot of a Grateful Dead 
concert sometime in the early 1990s. “Shakedown Street” runs parallel to 
“One Way Street” and contains many references to, and correspondences 
with, Benjamin’s essay. The sights and structures along this street of 
imagination become starting points for thoughts connected only by a 
dreamlike logic of association. The most mundane things reveal secret 
meanings. 

A significant departure from Benjamin’s essay is the inclusion of human 
characters. While Benjamin’s flaneur encounters a phantasmagoric panorama 
of locales full of items and merchandise, but largely devoid of human life, the 
Grateful Dead’s musical landscape was inhabited by a multitude of 
personalities, and in fact could not exist without those human characters. This 
chapter proposes that the Grateful Dead’s music acts as a kind of virtual 
reality, creating a shared musical landscape consisting of pure content. The 
Dead’s appropriation of technology for the purpose of catalyzing communitas 
reflects Benjamin’s hope that the products of modernity can be turned into 
instruments for the liberation of the soul. In particular, I am looking for 
correspondences in the small details that illuminate the larger culture. 

Combining fictional narrative with cultural theory, I try to get at some of 
the remarkable qualities of the Dead’s music. I think Benjamin would have 
found the Grateful Dead to be a horrifying spectacle, both transcendent and 
utterly banal. Yet he would have been fascinated by their use of technology 
and by the exotic, otherworldy sights, smells, and sounds of the Dead show 


parking lot. 


This street is named Shakedown Street, 
the Einbahnstrasse of the Dead Show Lot. 


Filling Station 


At a Texaco station a few blocks from the coliseum we stop to fill the tank. 
We don’t want to have to deal with it after the show. Of course the filling 
station is overrun with Heads. They’re all looking for something, perpetually 
on a journey. As they say, “All roads lead to the Grateful Dead.” Someone’s 
car is playing the “Dark Star” from Meadowlands ’89, and it seems that the 
action all around is dancing in time to the music. A girl and boy twirl their 
way past; they’re walking to the show, not tethered to these machines, not tied 
to the framework of the road. They jaywalk through traffic, heading for the 
parking lot. They want to stroll on Shakedown Street before they go into the 
show. We’ll all be in the show soon enough, but it’s still early. The vibrations 
of melodies echo against the gas pumps, as a dude with dreadlocks works on 
his Volkswagen bug. He applies drops of oil to hidden spindles and joints that 
only he knows. 


Breakfast in the Car 


The coffee and doughnuts are gross but cheap. We’ve picked up this crazy old 
hippie guy on the way into the show. He tells us that his first show was Miami 
°74, and that they played a really hot “Dark Star” into “U.S. Blues.” I believe 
him, but I wonder how people can remember the shows so clearly. In my 
mind they all blend together into one never-ending piece of music. It neither 
starts nor finishes; it just plays. One song blends into another, and I blend into 
the music. The Miami hippie is talking about a dream he had this morning. He 
dreamt that the Dead were going to play “Dark Star” tonight. He hasn’t eaten 
yet, and he seems to still be under the spell of the dream, like he’s talking in 
his sleep. It is as if the show had already happened. They are not going to play 
“Dark Star” tonight; they have already played it. 

I know other Heads who dream about the Dead, but I don’t think I ever 
have, at least that I remember. I suppose that some day when the Grateful 
Dead no longer tour Pll dream about them. I suppose that will be the only 
place to see them after Jerry dies. Forever existing on the border of the 
nocturnal and the daytime worlds, between dark and light, they have already 
made us so familiar with that place, where light turns to ashes, the perpetual 
dreamworld of the Dead show. What’s that line from “Box of Rain”? “It’s all 
a dream we dreamed one afternoon long ago.” As we pull into the parking lot 
we all feel a bit like we’re dreaming. 


The Bus 


We pull in next to a gigantic bus on the outskirts of Shakedown, a °59 
International Harvester. It’s covered with the arcane iconography of the 
Grateful Dead: layers of magical incantations inscribed on the giant machine. 
According to the folks inside, it’s been on tour since 1971. A show in 
Columbus, Ohio, was its first. The bus has been on tour longer than anyone 
who’s traveling in it. Its murals are a cabinet of curiosities, a time capsule 
from days when battles were fought in the streets of America over war, over 
basic human rights. I wonder what those battle-hardened hippies would say if 
they saw the youngsters yukking it up in their bus today. These children of the 
Reagan eighties have never known the trauma or the tragedy through which 
this bus first rode, nor do they know the hope or the optimism that was the 
light of those times. They look for meaning in music, a music that unites them 
in time with the light and the dark of which this bus is made. 


Driver’s Seat 


There’s a dream catcher hanging from the rearview mirror. Dream catchers 
are from a Native American tradition; I think it’s Navajo, but it could just be 
something that was invented to sell to New Age tourists. It’s a stick bent into 
a circle, with a string woven like a spider’s web inside it. Feathers and beads 
hang from this web. You are supposed to put the dream catcher over your bed 
to prevent nightmares, but if that is the case, why hang one from your 
rearview mirror? In case you fall asleep while you’re driving? Maybe it’s so 
that when you look backward, the bad parts of your past won’t catch up with 
you. I notice that on this bus there is a curtain across the back, and that the 
rearview mirror is shattered and useless. Perhaps the dream catcher is needed 
in a vehicle when all your life seems like just a dream. 


Back of the Bus 


Inside the bus, the haze of smoke creates a dreamy atmosphere; a major 
session is going on. The hookah is out on the table, and some killer Afghan 
hash is being crumbled on top of a huge bowl of green indica bud. We’re 
listening to some old-school Dead, a “Viola Lee” from 1968. Jerry’s guitar 
becomes the thread of Ariadne, leading me through a labyrinth of time. After 
a while I begin to wonder what is behind the curtain at the back of the bus. 
Sometimes I see movement back there, and it seems like someone will 
emerge, but no one ever does. 

I feel seduced by this billowing curtain, like it is luring me to peer inside. I 
imagine that all kinds of historical events are taking place back there: the 
wedding of Charles and Diana, the assassination of JFK, the Watts riots, the 
murder of John Lennon. As Benjamin put it, “The great moments of world 


history are merely costumes beneath which they exchange understanding 
looks with nothingness, the base, and the commonplace. They reply to the 
ambiguous wink from Nirvana” (“My Second Impression of Hashish” 85-86). 
At the Dead show the past is constantly present, and there is no fear of future 
misfortune, future solitude, for the Grateful Dead will always remain. 


A Guy with a Clock 


Stepping off the bus, I see a guy walking by, carrying a large clock on a pole. 
Very few Deadheads carry watches. Most keep their timepieces safely stowed 
away, in a bag or a pocket or the car. There are always a few superpunctual 
Heads who help keep the rest of us on schedule. This guy’s clock reminds us 
that we are in a moment, and that time is moving forward into the future. 
Suddenly we feel that we have no time to lose. We must stay active, stay on 
the move, not toward any kind of closure, but rather, toward a continuum. 


Come Back, Dude! It’s OK! 


A kid with no shirt on streaks down Shakedown Street, his friends running 
after him. It appears to be an acid freak-out. They seem to be getting younger 
every year; this one looks about fifteen. So many kids in the Deadhead scene 
now, many of them runaways. They’ ve decided to try to escape their lot, to 
miss their turn at the wheel of fortune and burn themselves away in an acidic 
solution. Is this where the crystal of life’s happiness forms? 


Emporium of Imported Goods 


We come across our first big vendor: an emporium of hippie style, culled from 
the exotic traditions of the world. Like some Victorian-era apartment, it is full 
of knickknacks and trinkets from the Orient and South America: incense 
burners, drums, saddlebags from a camel, rugs and woven tapestries, carvings 
of Ganesha, Buddha, and Quetzalcoatl, hand-knit sweaters, silver necklaces 
and rings, beaded bracelets, and woolen hats. It is one of many wagons in this 
caravan, this traveling marketplace catering to the bourgeois hipster. Trying to 
cultivate a look of third-worldly sophistication, many of their customers are 
keenly aware of the differences between alpaca and llama wool, or they know 
nothing at all. They come to the show (their first, or maybe their second) 
wearing Levis and a Gap T-shirt, and leave wearing Guatemalan drawstring 
pants and a hemp shirt from Nepal. They want to blend in with the crowd. 
They want to look the part of the Deadhead. They will come to scorn those 
who wear oxford shirts and chinos to the show. Little do they know that the 
square in the chinos has been to three hundred shows and is quietly flying on 


two hits of windowpane. 

This obsession with the “fashion” of being a Deadhead is a new thing. It 
started in the late eighties when the band had its big radio hit, “A Touch of 
Grey.” All of a sudden the Dead were on MTV. The music business today is 
about fashion as much as it is about music, and so a Deadhead “fashion” had 
to be defined. Now the seasoned Heads make a living by selling the 
accoutrements of that fashion to the neophyte Heads on Shakedown Street. 
The young Heads gladly buy into the bourgeois pandemonium of pop-culture 
fashion, thinking that they are somehow buying individuality, while they are 
really making themselves invisible. 


Chinese Food 


Some lovely and kind women are selling chow mein noodles. I ask them for 
their recipe, and they tell me they don’t have one. They say they know 
nothing about cooking, that they are barely competent as chefs. Their cooking 
is like the Grateful Dead: its strength lies in improvisation. As I eat their 
delicious noodles, we listen to “Dark Star” playing on their little boom box. 
They tell me that someone traded them this tape for a plate of noodles. 

In Deadhead culture, music is used as currency. The value of the tape 
decreases with every new copy, the pure master tape being worth its weight in 
gold. The priceless original is the show itself, the onetime live performance 
that will never be duplicated, created in real time, unfolding like a panorama. 
This is one reason why the show itself is the most valuable commodity on 
Shakedown Street. The noodle girls are looking for tickets to tonight’s show. 
They tell me they would gladly trade all the noodles they have for tickets. I 
don’t have any extras, but I wish them luck in their search. 


Gloves 


I notice a pair of gloves on the ground. Lost and found clothing is a part of life 
in the Dead show lot. I’ve lost hats, shirts, shoes, and a blanket at shows. I’ ve 
also found hats, shirts, blankets, and a bag of weed. Deadheads don’t seem to 
mind too much when they lose things. They figure that theyll be paid back in 
some way at some time. It’s as if there is one giant wardrobe that we all share. 


A Drum Circle 


A primeval scene looms ahead. Shirtless men and women drum and dance in 
paroxysms of ecstasy. Like an order of shamans that has remained hidden for 
two thousand years, they create a rumbling that draws people closer. The 
drums work the magic of conversion on many of the neophytes. They haven’t 


yet learned that a pop concert can be a ritual, but here in the parking lot the 
experience is stripped to its barest essentials: rhythm and movement, building 
toward a climax and release. The children begin to dance and suddenly touch 
a part of their souls that they did not even know they had. They’re hooked. 


Deadheads: Keep the Scene Clean 


It sounds like an oxymoron. A “clean” Grateful Dead scene? Unlikely. But 
this belies a narrow interpretation of the word clean. What is the scene but a 
reflection of ourselves? Doesn’t the state of the scene reflect our collective 
state as a community? Too often people walk past garbage on the ground. Or 
they ignore the person who needs help. There has to be a call to action, to 
responsibility. Of course the Dead scene will never be “clean,” as in “free of 
drugs,” or in any sense of a conformist “sanity”; part of its beauty is in its 
glorious messiness. We love the ugliness of the Dead and their music as much 
as we love their beauty, and we learn to love even the ugliest of Deadheads 
and see the beauty within them—the dark and the light in every being, in 
every moment, in every action. Without this completeness, without both dark 
and light, there could be no deep adoration. 


Department of the Interior 


An activist from Earth First is passing around a petition to ban mining in the 
national parks. Earth Firsters are hard core. They are the anarcho-punks of the 
environmental movement. They have made a commitment to the lifestyle of 
the die-hard environmentalist, which makes it increasingly difficult for them 
to live within the confines of our current system. They try to limit their 
involvement with mainstream America to attacks on the system and protests 
of governmental policies. Unfortunately, in doing so, they make themselves 
invisible, as Benjamin observed: “The more antagonistic a person is toward 
the traditional order, the more inexorably he will subject his private life to the 
norms that he wishes to elevate as legislators of a future society” (“One Way 
Street” 450). Earth First folks have embraced Deadhead culture as a possible 
model upon which a new set of norms can be built. They forget sometimes 
that the Dead scene is not really about politics or the environment, or about 
challenging social norms. At its base, it’s all about the music. 


Flag 


I run into some friends. They show me where their bus is. You can spot it 
because it has a large tie-dye flag flying overhead, with a design that looks 
like the iris of a purple eye. Many people fly flags from their vehicles so they 


don’t get lost after the show. With so many cars crowded into the featureless 
void of the parking lot, it makes sense to do something to make yourself stand 
out. 


Caution: Do Not Stop on Tracks 


The creation of good music has three steps: a theoretical one when it is 
conceived, an architectonic one when it is composed, and a textile one when it 
is performed. 


Cyber Café 


Someone has set up a bus with some laptop computers so that people can 
access this new thing called the Internet. There are a lot of computer geek 
Deadheads out there, and they have brought the community into a new 
environment, the digital realm. Already in the mid-eighties we had tape 
traders communicating, sharing their lists, over the Internet. Now, in the early 
nineties, we are beginning to see tapers using digital equipment. Someday in 
the future entire shows will be transmitted digitally to Deadheads all over the 
world.! The Dead themselves have gone digital, opening up new territory for 
exploration. Digital guitars create sounds that don’t occur in nature but which 
appear to come directly out of a magic-mushroom-inspired auditory 
hallucination. 

The new magic is digital. A collection of ones and zeros transmitted 
electronically; such a simple idea. An ancient idea. The yin and yang, God 
and the Devil, the Hegelian dialectic, dark and light. Is this the secret of “Dark 
Star’? The Dark. The Void. The Zero. The Star. The Light. The One. When 
the Dead play “Dark Star,” they create a virtual reality. We in the audience 
inhabit that reality and become part of the bit stream, part of the digital data 
flowing through the Grateful Dead’s instruments. “Dark Star” is not a song as 
much as it is an auditory landscape, into which you are brought, through 
which you travel, and through which you can explore the music and yourself 
at any depth you choose. “Dark Star” is like hypertext for the soul. 


Hearing Aid 
Principles of the “Heavy Sound,” or “How to Make Clean Music Loud”: 
1. Music must sound, above all, clean. 
2. No distortion, unless intended. 


3. No buzz, no hum, no feedback, unless intended. 
4. Do whatever it takes to get the best possible sound, spare no expense. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


The clean sound makes possible the availability of subtler shadings of 
timbre and tonality. 

If you play guitar, try to make it sound like a bell, or a horn, or a 
marimba. If you play bass, try to make it sound like a kettle drum, or a 
tuba, or like thunder. 

Use the latest technology. Don’t worry if the bugs aren’t all worked 
out. A few technical glitches are worth the trade for superior sound. 


Deadheads! Smoke Humboldt Weed! 


A constant buzz is in my ear as I walk. “Doses... ’shrooms . . . buds, kind 


buds . 


..X... ganja goo balls ... doses... bagels . . . hashish .. . pharmies . 


. . nitrous... opium... doses...” Only heroin and cocaine remain hidden, 
still present but dwelling behind locked doors. It’s an addict’s pharmacopoeia. 
But by far the most prevalent is the bud, marijuana, the sacrament of 
Deadhead religion. 


— 


12. 
13. 


420 


. Music and weed can be taken to bed. 
. Music and weed interweave time. They command night as day, and day 


as night. 


. It’s hard to tell from looking at music and weed that minutes mean 


nothing to them. They stretch and play with, and sometimes obliterate 
the minutes. 


. Music and weed have always been happily in love with each other. 
. Music and weed both have their type of man, who lives off them as 


well as creates them. 


. Music and weed in public establishments—for students! 
. Music and weed: often does one who has possessed them see their end. 


They are apt to vanish before you want them to. 


. It doesn’t matter where music and weed come from, as long as one 


appreciates them in the present moment. 


. Music and weed love a good show. 
. Music and weed have a large progeny. 
. Music and weed: how much music that was once notorious now serves 


as instruction for youth! 
Music and weed have their quarrels in private. 
Music and weed: the sensation of one is enhanced by the other. 


Dry Goods 


T-shirt vendors wave their designs in the path of oncoming Heads. The 
Death’s Head image is ubiquitous—skulls in every shape and style: skull and 
roses, skull and lightning, skull and . . . dancing bear? Expressionless, they are 
the framework upon which any Deadhead can hang their own face. 

A vendor is selling DeadBase, the compendium of all known Grateful Dead 
set lists, a never-ending stream of statistical data (Scott, Dolgushkin, and 
Nixon. 

Deadheads must give gifts to strangers. This is one way that communitas is 
established. 

Tie-dye is the least subtle of Deadhead fashions. Many Heads would not 
want to be seen by their coworkers while wearing a tie-dye. Yet at the show 
they break out their brightest, most garish colors. 

“To be happy is to be able to become aware of oneself without fright” 
(Benjamin, “One Way Street” 463). 


Antique Musics 


Drum Circle 


On Shakedown Street one can find all genres of music, some new, but many 
are old. The Dead incorporate influences from almost every stream of 
traditional American music and traditions from around the world as well. The 
drum circle is none of these. It is a tradition without tradition. It comes from 
nowhere and everywhere at once. The drum circle is not part of a specific 
culture: it combines instruments and rhythms of many cultures, while 
foregoing the discipline and knowledge it takes to be part of a specific 
tradition. Without discipline, these drum circles are often formless, pure 
content, pure feeling, and they are entrancing because of this. 


Old Time 


Garcia started out as an old-time player, singing old American murder ballads 
and playing nineteenth-century banjo tunes that he learned from Harry 
Smith’s Anthology of American Folk Music. Lots of young Deadheads are 
discovering this roots music. A group in grungy overalls playing guitar, banjo, 
fiddle, and harmonica serenades the crowd with “Viola Lee Blues,” a song 
first recorded in the thirties by Cannon’s Jug Stompers, and which the Dead 
turned into a launchpad for their earliest improvisational explorations. 
Deadheads claim as their legacy no less than the entirety of American music. 


Didgeridoo 


Not of this continent. The infrasonic vibrations of the didgeridoo player make 
everyone begin to vibrate. They cannot hear the low rumble from “Down 


Under,” but they can feel it in their chests. It feels like magic. 


Disco Bus 


Deadheads love to dance. They love to lose themselves in rhythmic motion, in 
a sea of writhing bodies. Is it surprising then that some Deadheads love disco? 
A school bus has a huge PA system blasting disco tunes into the parking lot. 
They’ve created a dance floor, and it’s packed. A police helicopter sees the 
commotion down below and shines its searchlight on the crowd. Suddenly it 
feels like we’re in a real disco, with spotlights swirling around, driving us on 
to further ecstatic dancing. A mirror ball overhead shines tiny beams of light. 
It is nothing more than a shattered mirror glued to a sphere, reflecting light, 
touching each one of us as we dance together. 


Glassblower and Jeweler 


These are the finest industrial arts of the Deadhead. Jewelry makers have 
always been a part of the hippie scene, stringing together their precious beads 
and baubles with threads of silver. But glass is a recent development. Ever 
since Snodgrass introduced his glass pipes that change color over time, 
glassblowing has become an important part of the Deadheads’ touring 
economy.” The blowing of glass gives form to the formless. A blob of molten 
glass can be slowly and carefully shaped into marvelous configurations. 

The blower’s art is like performance, like music. There is a vague idea 
behind the form, but in the midst of creation ideas spring forth and the form 
takes shape in unexpected ways. Benjamin says, “The currently effective 
messianic elements of the work of art manifest themselves as its content; the 
retarding elements as its form. Content makes its way toward us. Form holds 
back, permits us to approach” (“The Currently Effective Messianic Elements” 
213). In glassblowing, the content is the molten glass as it is shaped; it is the 
thoughts and inspiration of the blower in the act of creation. One cannot touch 
pure content, for it is too hot. Once the work cools, it takes form. Benjamin 
says, “The formal elements of music probably dwell in the memory” (“The 
Currently Effective Messianic Elements” 213). The Grateful Dead’s music 
only takes form after it has been played. It cools and solidifies on tape, where 
it can be easily collected and put on a shelf. However, as the music is being 
created, during those moments of inspiration, the music is white hot. 

“Dark Star” is the epitome of music as pure content. It cannot be held in the 
memory. It does not have a solid form. It is plastic, like a blob of molten 
glass. We do not listen to and remember “Dark Star.” We experience “Dark 
Star” in the moment, yet also outside the moment, in all moments at once. 
“Dark Star” is an infinite moment. It is like a dream held together by the logic 
of association; only fragments can be retained. Who can remember the details 


of formlessness? Remembering “Dark Star” is not the remembrance of an 
observer. We do not read “Dark Star” like a text; we live it, inhabit it. By 
becoming part of the work, we become objects ourselves. No longer 
individual, no longer a collective, we are one thing, a musical creation of 
undefined form. 


Travel Souvenirs 


Greek Theatre, Berkeley 


A gently rising slope on a sunny afternoon. Looking out over the colonnade of 
the theater, San Francisco Bay spreads out before us. We look out directly 
through the Golden Gate. The music from the stage is reflected off the faces 
that fill the amphitheater’s bowl and is sent in a beam of pink light straight out 
through the Gate and into the Pacific, where it is a beacon, bringing home lost 
sailors from the sea. 


Warfield Theater, San Francisco 


The Dead haven’t played there since 1981. Only the Jerry Garcia Band plays 
there now. Yet those concerts are, in many ways, even more sacred than the 
Dead shows. Pure, unadulterated Jerry, without the rock-star posturing of Bob 
Weir, or the world music indulgences of Mickey Hart. Warfield shows are 
strictly for the faithful, the believers, those who want to hear the words from 
Garcia’s guitar without competing voices. 


Hampton Coliseum, Virginia 


My favorite pilgrimage site. Every spring while in college I came here. They 
were always special shows. It’s a small coliseum, only 13,000 people. There 
was always a special energy here, a vibration, a buzz. The first time I saw 
shows here they blew my puny mind. The Dead played “The Other One,” and 
I literally went insane. The world turned inside out, and I became the 
protagonist in a mysterious adventure that lasted several years. 

The last time I saw shows at Hampton was in 1989. The Dead performed 
two unannounced shows there billed as “Formerly the Warlocks.” Fate 
provided that my friends and I in upstate New York heard about the shows. 
We dropped everything and drove to Virginia. A friend in Richmond got us 
tickets to this incognito performance, meant only for those who were truly 
initiated into the magic of the Grateful Dead. We true believers, Deadhead 
pilgrims, were rewarded with the first performance of “Dark Star” in over five 
years. Reason tattered, forces tore loose from their axis. The room imploded 
and everyone disappeared. All that existed was the music and the dance. It 
was a waking dream. 


Madison Square Garden 


In this historic arena, the Grateful Dead hold the record for most sold-out 
performances. They performed long runs as if they were a gargantuan 
Broadway musical. Shows were lined up like the trains in Penn Station, 
hunkered underneath the Garden. Deadhead commuters come and go in 
routines of urban ritual. This is the New York religion station. Sleeping cars 
to eternity depart from here regularly. 


Oakland Coliseum 


West Coast home base of the nineties. The site of most of the “important” 
shows on the West Coast: New Year’s Eve... Chinese New Year... Mardi 
Gras .. . Halloween. . . and of course the memorial shows for lost comrades, 
such as the shows after famed rock impresario Bill Graham died in 1991, 
when Ken Kesey got onstage during “Dark Star” and ranted about a mountain 
in Oregon where you can see in all directions. He fractured and recast a poem 
by e. e. cummings that night. As Garcia’s guitar boiled behind him, he 
shouted, 


Buffalo Bill is defunct, 

Jesus he was a handsome man, 

he used to shoot down clay pigeons 

onetwothreefourfive, justlikethat, 

and what I want to know is, 

how do you like your blue-eyed boy now, Mister Death?3 


The crowd goes wild as the Dead melt all the years into a dream. 


Optics 


Getting closer to showtime, we look for the drug of the evening. What will it 
be? Eat some hash? Some X? Some ’shrooms? Maybe I'll have a straight 
show. Not really my style, but I know it works for a lot of people. A friend 
has some liquid LSD, totally clean. She puts a few drops on a Nilla wafer, 
which I let dissolve on my tongue. She also gives me a couple of vitamin 
tablets, which she says will improve the visuals of the acid. I wash it down 
with some home-brewed ale, and we begin to forge our way deeper into the 
crowd, heading into the show. 


Ticket Shop 


Hundreds of people are looking for tickets. Everyone knows it’s going to be a 
hot show, and they want to be on the inside. All they need is a little piece of 
paper. In the milling crowd, seekers walk with their index fingers raised, the 


commonly understood sign of Deadheads in need. What is it they need? If you 
ask them, they’ll tell you, “I need a miracle!” They supplicate themselves 
outside the gates of the coliseum, trying their best to look humble, to look 
worthy of the Miracle Ticket. They hold up hand-painted signs or elaborately 
decorated bowls to communicate their need. Often their wish is granted. 

A Miracle Ticket is a gift from a Head, who has a ticket and doesn’t need it, 
to a Head who doesn’t have one and needs it badly. Nothing is asked in 
return, only that they enjoy themselves to the fullest. This is not to say that 
people do not try to barter for tickets as well. Outside the coliseum every kind 
of trade imaginable is offered. “Kind buds for your ticket!” “ll give you this 
puppy in exchange for a ticket!” “Hugs and kisses for your ticket!” There are 
even a few people offering money for tickets, but not for more than the face 
value. Scalpers are not welcome. 

One very effective way of getting tickets is by trading for other tickets. 
“T ve got tomorrow night; I need tonight.” “I’ve got Sunday for your tonight.” 
‘T ve got Las Vegas next week for tonight.” It is like trading baseball cards or 
postage stamps, complete with arcane lingo and modes of communication 
only understandable to the insider. 

Deadhead ticket aficionados agree that the mail-order tickets are the best. If 
you order your tickets directly from the Dead you get beautifully colored 
tickets with designs featuring various Grateful Dead icons: the Dancing Bear, 
the Steal Your Face (aka Skull and Lightning), the Skull and Roses, the 
Invisible Zoot Suit Guy, the Eye of Horus. Each show had a different ticket, 
each one a miniature work of art with the words Grateful Dead written in 
shining gold or sparkling red letters. Like the philatelists who study and 
collect certain postmarks, most Deadheads save their ticket stubs, often with 
notes scribbled on the backside of what they played or who you met, or a 
phone number or an idea you want to remember. Leafing through a collection 
of worn and rumpled ticket stubs is like feeling pages in a miniature book of 
history. 


Madame Ariadne 


To begin to solve the riddle of the ecstasy of trance, one ought to meditate on Ariadne’s thread. 
What joy in the mere act of unrolling a ball of thread! And this joy is very deeply related to the 
joy of intoxication, just as it is to the joy of creation. We go forward; but in so doing, we not only 
discover the twists and turns of the cave, but also enjoy this pleasure of discovery against the 
background of the other, rhythmic bliss of unwinding the thread. The certainty of unrolling an 
artfully wound skein—isn’t that the joy of all productivity, at least in prose? And under the 
influence of hashish, we are enraptured prose-beings raised to the highest power. (Benjamin, 
“Hashish in Marseilles” 677) 


To begin to solve the riddle of Deadheads’ ecstatic trance we must also 
meditate on the ball of yarn. It is true that the joy of the dance is the joy of 
intoxication and the joy of creation. As the Dead spin their yarn, they weave 


together threads of the past, twisting them into a tangible present. As we 
watch that ball of yarn come unwound from its skein, we can see the future 
unwinding before our eyes, discovering and creating simultaneously. 

On the way into the show, a woman is reading people’s fortunes. What is 
the future of the Grateful Dead? Someday Jerry will die, and the Grateful 
Dead, the band, will end.4 What will be the omens, the presentiments that will 
signal the end of the Dead? In Benjamin’s words, “When you are taken 
unawares by an outbreak of fire or the news of a death, there is in the first 
mute shock a feeling of guilt, the indistinct reproach: Were you really 
unaware of this?” (“One Way Street” 483). We all see the toll on Jerry’s 
health, a fifty-year-old man who looks seventy. It is clear that this work is 
consuming him. One man carries the weight of thousands of Deadheads 
whose way of life depends on him continuing to create music. We can see his 
eventual collapse coming in the not-too-distant future. 

What about other omens? Will we hear it in the song lyrics? Will it be 
revealed to us through the music? Will dark clouds gather over the scene? 
Will Deadheads be struck dead by lightning? Will the walls that protect the 
Deadheads’ world be brought crashing down? Will the band play “Unbroken 
Chain’?> Will we have dreams of an empty stage strewn with flowers? 
Sometimes it seems that the Dead’s music has been telling the future all this 
time. The music shows how things will be, just as it shows how things have 
been. Of course we will see the signs before the end, but we will be powerless 
to stop what has already happened. 


No Vagrants! 


All religions have honored the beggar. For he proves that in a matter both as prosaic and holy, 
banal and regenerating, as the giving of alms, intellect and morality, consistency and principles 
are miserably inadequate. (Benjamin, “One Way Street” 486) 


In most parts of America, we deplore beggars. They are seen as parasites, 
leeching off society. Deadheads, particularly this new generation of young 
runaways, have taken on the mantle of the holy beggar. Deadheads have a 
tradition of always freely supporting the ascetics of the tribe—they are the 
spiritual heart of the Deadhead community. But a religious community cannot 
sustain itself if there are too many ascetics. These young Heads expect to do 
nothing and have all their needs provided for them. They feel entitled to all 
the legendary generosity of the Deadhead community, yet put back very little 
into the scene. Is this another example of the decadence of the Deadhead 
milieu? 

As we enter the show, I see a gate-crasher getting kicked out. He didn’t 
have the patience or grace to wait humbly for the Miracle. He doesn’t 
understand that if he is supposed to be in the show, he will be. 


To the Coliseum 


They alone shall possess the earth who live from the powers of the cosmos. 


—Rabbi Hillel (Benjamin, “One Way Street” 486) 


Deadheads are a throwback. Some would say they represent a regression to 
the sixties, promoted by baby boomers who want to perpetuate the legendary 
status of their youth. But others might say that the Deadheads are a throwback 
to something much more ancient. This is most evident in Deadheads’ 
absorption in the cosmic experience, scarcely known in the modern era. The 
ecstatic trance is absolutely central to the Grateful Dead way of life. It is the 
Dionysian impulse made manifest. Philosophers have warned that technology 
alienates humankind from the cosmos. But the Grateful Dead have pioneered 
new uses of technology, which serve the ecstatic trance, seeking harmony 
with the cosmos. 

The Dead are just one example of this postmodern trend of reclaiming the 
ecstatic trance through highly technologized music, techno raves being 
another important example. In a world where technology plays a major role in 
the degradation of nature and the negation of the spirit, we need communities 
that try to use technology in ways that promote communion, but not with 
hollow platitudes like a TV infomercial. We need these future primitives, who 
seek the most primal contact with the divine through the ecstatic trance, to 
bring technology into the realm of the truly spiritual. 

This is a project of no small significance. In fact, the fate of the world may 
depend on human beings being able to find spiritual truth in a completely 
mediated and technologized society. “Man can be in ecstatic contact with the 
cosmos only communally” (Benjamin, “One Way Street” 486). It is this fact 
that makes the Dead show so vital an experience. Technology often drives us 
apart. In our offices and homes we each have our own video monitor which 
keeps us from having to face any real people. We experience the world 
through a mediated—a virtual—reality. Until the start of the twentieth 
century, the only way to hear music was to perform it yourself, or to listen to 
and interact with live musicians. The age of the mechanical reproduction of 
sound resulted in a gradual separation between the audience and the 
performer, as Benjamin describes in his famous essay, “The Work of Art in 
the Age of Mechanical Reproduction.” Music technology has also alienated 
audience members from each other. Music is a highly individualized product 
in our society, to the point where everyone has their own set of headphones 
with which they can isolate themselves in the auditory environment of their 
own choosing. This situation inhibits the experience of ecstasy by preventing 
communitas. 

The Grateful Dead provide an alternative to this isolation. They create a 
space in which music is a shared experience. As the audience falls under the 
spell of the Dead, rising into ecstasy, they find a sense of divine liberation, 


surrendering ego to a different level of consciousness. It is only through this 
appropriation of the technological sphere in the name of religious ecstasy that 
we can hope to combat the imperialists with their machines of war and 
annihilation. Deadheads dance and push back darkness. Deadheads love and 
push back hate. The living substance of the Grateful Dead conquers the frenzy 
of destruction through the ecstasy of music and dance. 


Notes 


1. True to prediction, the band launched their Download Series in June 2005. Internet sites such as 
www.archive.org have thousands of audience recordings of shows. 

2. Bob Snodgrass is a Eugene, Oregon, glassblower and artisan who is credited with having 
developed a process that creates a temperature-responsive glass that changes color over time. His glass 
sculptures, especially pipes and water pipes, are prized by collectors all over the world. 

3. Kesey’s rendition is a close paraphrase of the original; see e. e. cummings, “Buffalo Bill’s.” 

4. Jerry Garcia died in August 1995 at age fifty-three. The group announced the retirement of the 
name four months later. 

5. Deadhead lore claimed that if the Dead ever played “Unbroken Chain” (a song on the album From 
the Mars Hotel) in concert, it would be at the last show. As it happened, during the Dead’s last two 
tours, in 1995, the band did break out “Unbroken Chain,” and it was indeed played at the last Grateful 
Dead concert, 9 July 1995. That final tour was plagued by violent incidents. Deadheads were struck by 
lightning at one show, and at another, hundreds broke through a fence to get into the venue, causing the 
cancellation of the following night’s performance. 
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What Are Deadheads? 


An Informal Survey 


Alex Kolker 


It started out innocently enough, with a note I posted on a Grateful Dead 
Internet newsgroup back in February of 1994: 


Hey, all! As [ve posted in the past, I’m working on my dissertation for a Ph.D. in English 
literature. My dissertation is a novel about tour called Dead Life. I’m right on the verge of 
defending this dissertation and graduating. One of the things that is holding me up is one of my 
dissertation committee members. We’ll call him Professor L. As a companion piece to my novel 
—and to fulfill one of the requirements of my dissertation—I have written an essay comparing 
the Deadheads to the Beats of the 1950s. My point is that both of these groups are American 
countercultures: attempts on the part of a small number of Americans to rewrite some of the 
cultural assumptions of the United States as a whole. 

Professor L. responded to this essay by saying: “The Deadheads don’t represent, for me, a 
culture OR counterculture. As I’ve suggested earlier, they don’t do anything except follow the 
Dead around the country, then go back to their regular lives. They don’t stand for or against 
anything, have no theoretical or philosophical premises, except to enjoy the Dead’s music, do a 
little dope, maintain the flimsy illusion that they’re pursuing some kind of alternative and exotic 
life-style.” 

So, all, what do you think? What should I tell Professor L? Are the Deadheads trying to 
change the way America thinks about issues such as personal freedom, mutual responsibility, and 
control over our own bodies and minds, or are we all just out for a good buzz and a good time? 
Are we a counterculture with set goals, habits, traditions, and moral codes, or are we all just a 
bunch of acid-dropping hedonists? 


When I posted this message, I knew that the question was silly. In the long 
run, what difference did it make whether or not you could stick some 
meaningless sociological label on the Deadhead experience? Labeling (or not 
labeling) Deadheads a “culture” wouldn’t change anything for the Deadheads 
themselves. Or so I thought at the time. 

But as the replies—hundreds of them—started coming in from all over the 
country, I realized that I had struck some sort of nerve. After all, when you 
say that Deadheads are not a culture in and of themselves, you end up drawing 
conclusions along the lines of Professor L.’s: that all Deadheads do is “enjoy 
the Dead’s music, do a little dope, maintain the flimsy illusion that they’re 
pursuing some kind of alternative and exotic life-style.” 

That “flimsy illusion” crack is the kicker. The band members themselves 
have always insisted that the Grateful Dead experience had as much to do 
with the sort of person you were (or were evolving into) as it did with the sort 
of music you listened to. Ever since its Haight-Ashbury days, the Grateful 


Dead has been about personal exploration and spiritual discovery. Deadheads 
for over thirty years now have been echoing this sentiment, and this is what 
makes Deadheads see themselves as a separate culture, set apart from the non- 
Deadheads around them. More than just being a bunch of people who liked 
the same music, Deadheads are trying to construct and implement a system of 
cultural values different from and in opposition to those of Western culture. 

Or so many Deadheads claim. Proving this, especially to non-Deadheads, is 
almost impossible. After all, P ve been trying for years to convince my parents 
that there was something more to it all than just the party. I wasn’t the only 
one—this seems to be a common problem between Deadheads and their 
parents, or their partners, or their spouses, or their coworkers. Of course, the 
drugs were always part of the scene, but Deadhead rhetoric has always said 
that being a Deadhead is so much more than this. Demonstrating that 
Deadheads are a culture in and of themselves would go a long way toward 
proving it. 

A better (less academic) way to phrase my question is, “Are you still a 
Deadhead even when you aren’t on tour?” In other words, is being a 
Deadhead something you are or something you do? This question was 
interesting enough back in 1994, but it has become even more important since 
Jerry’s death. If there is a cultural link between Deadheads—something that 
runs much deeper than just sharing a joint or going to the same concert—then 
Deadheads will survive, whether or not there are more Furthur Festivals or 
tours by the Other Ones or even “The Dead.” It would then be possible for 
Deadheads to exist even after every member of the band has died—even after 
everyone who was alive in August of 1995 has died. 

My question—“Are Deadheads a counterculture?”’—has no real answer. 
The labels Deadhead and counterculture are, in the end, matters of self- 
definition and/or academic debate. But how we see ourselves affects who we 
are. Some fans are more comfortable thinking that they had their fun in the 
lots, and now it’s over. Others insist that becoming a Deadhead was a real 
turning point in their lives. People representing both views, and from all 
points on the spectrum in between, responded to my newsgroup posting. 

And if “Deadhead” and “counterculture” are, in fact, matters of self- 
definition, then, at the very least, my informal survey would be a good way to 
track how Deadheads, eighteen months before Jerry’s death, chose to define 
themselves. 


One 
Most of the respondents who argued against labeling Deadheads as a 


counterculture echoed Professor L.’s own objections. Debbi will serve as a 
representative example: 


There is no real sense of conformity, except that Deadheads all love the Dead. The stereotypical 


Deadhead, who smokes pot, follows the Dead, and works solely to buy tix, does exist, but I think 
there is an equal portion of the Deadhead population who cannot be described this way. . . . Be 
happy in whatever you are doing, and listen to the Dead. These are the only real standards that I 
can understand when someone asks me what determines if one is a Deadhead.! 


This is, indeed, the simplest and most objective definition of a Deadhead. But 
it falls short somehow. After all, being a Deadhead seems to mean so much 
more to people than being a Pink Floyd fan or a Stones fan. This would seem 
to suggest that there is something else going on here. 

Taking a slightly different tack from Debbi, Ben argued that being a 
Deadhead might have meant something culturally back in the sixties, but this 
meaning had long since faded: 


To say that all Deadheads are vegetarians would obviously be false. To say that all Deadheads are 
peace loving hippies would equally be false. However, it would be safe to say (In My Humble 
Opinion) that the vast majority of aboriginal Deadheads believed in this peace-loving society. 
Furthermore, the Grateful Dead have expanded beyond their free concert years, and are now 
loved by MANY who do not share the same type of ideology that early Deadheads had. True, 
many of us today still share the ideology of the Sixties, and for the most part it is still seen when 
one attends a concert, but not to the extent seen in the Sixties. 


Connie’s assessment was even more cynical: 


It seems to me that the two major groups are the pseudo-wannabe hippie homeless hangers-on 
and the pseudo-wannabe hippie yuppie scum . . . neither of which I particularly care for just now. 
. .. About the only thing the group really shares as a whole is love for the music of the Grateful 
Dead. 


Rich agreed with Connie, going so far as to suggest that the sixties trappings 
of the Deadhead experience should have been shed by Deadheads years 
before: 


A large portion of the folks who follow the boys, or even only catch shows in their local area are 
wannabe hippies. These hippies for a tour or day have no clue other than an enjoyment of what 
they perceive as the Dead experience, whether it be barfing in the lot, the bathroom, on another 
member of the audience, shitting in a Weber, or god forbid, enjoying the music. It should be the 
music that draws the fans, not a perceived lifestyle that died out 20 years ago. 


In other words, while Rich admits that there is a cultural aspect to being a 
Deadhead, he argues it detracts from the core Deadhead experience. 

Finally, one Deadhead, Jim, argued against defining Deadheads as a culture 
for a different reason altogether. He argued that just posing the question was 
dangerous: 


[T]he whole thing seems undefinable to me. In fact, I think that’s what draws so many people to 
it. It’s pretty well known (I think) that as soon as you give something a well-defined meaning (or 
a formula), that formula will soon be followed by capitalists. I don’t think this is bad of the 
capitalist but it does tend to ruin the original something. How many times have you heard a “new 
sound,” latched onto it and later been so tired of hearing the formula repeated by followers that 
you were finally tired/bored/disgusted with it? 


Jim was scared that any attempt on my part to define exactly what it is that 


makes Deadheads countercultural would make it possible for the capitalists to 
latch onto, cash in on, and therefore cheapen and destroy those things that 
make Deadheads Deadheads. 

Obviously, American culture, with capitalism as its weapon, has the ability 
to absorb and neutralize powerful countercultural symbols. One might argue 
that what ultimately killed the sixties was the commercialization of its cultural 
symbols, making them into the kitsch of the seventies. (It was one thing when 
a hippie painted a peace sign on his face in 1967, and another thing altogether 
when companies started weaving peace-sign-shaped shag rugs and mass- 
marketing them in 1972.) But the Dead survived this transformation and still 
managed to keep its identity intact. This alone may indicate that the Deadhead 
experience, more than just being one big party, is truly a cultural phenomenon 
—one strong enough to withstand, for thirty years, attempts to absorb it into 
American culture as a whole. 


Two 


Seth was another who responded to my question by echoing Professor L.’s 
own objection: 


Unfortunately, I think your Professor L. is somewhat right, albeit somewhat wrong as well. You 
are right in that there are many Deadheads who follow what many Americans would call an 
alternative life plan. A majority of Deadheads believe in peace, love, and harmony, the idealistic 
philosophies of the Sixties living on in mind and culture. But it would be too naive to say that is 
what all Deadheads are about. There are many people, and I’m not saying this is a bad thing, who 
love listening to the Dead just for the music. These people may or may not do drugs; that to me is 
a whole other subject. But the fact remains, these people, as your professor stated it, simply listen 
to the Dead without changing or living an alternative life. 


Rango agreed: 


Do you think the majority of Deadheads follow an “alternative” lifestyle? I don’t think so. I think 
that most of us are in the mainstream of society, though we still believe in peace, love, harmony 
and all the other idealistic mish-mash out there to idealize about. 


This again raises the question as I phrased it above: “Are you still a Deadhead 
even when you aren’t on tour?” Many Deadheads, countering Seth and 
Rango, argued that the great personal changes that come over people after 
they have become Deadheads provide proof that being a Deadhead is a 
cultural phenomenon. 

The first arguments along this line are practical and objective, focusing on 
the shared slang and traditions of Deadheads, which help us to identify one 
another outside the world of tour. Matthew wrote: 


As one who has gotten out of the scene (I haven’t seen a show since Brent died) and has basically 
cleaned up his act, I have found that how people react after having been involved with the Dead 
more interesting. I am getting both a Law degree and an MBA. As such, I find myself speaking to 
groups of corporate execs in the course of doing project classes, summer jobs, etc. Often in the 


course of my presentation, I will drop a line from a Dead song, or a Dead expression, e.g., “Well, 
if these projections are off by more than 10%, there will be nothing left to do but smile, smile, 
smile.” You get the idea. Most people ignore these remarks, with no frame of reference, they have 
no meaning. Some people hear them, but are just too puzzled to understand them. And then a few, 
a small few, will roll their eyes back, smile a guilty little smile, have a brief reminiscence and 
then look at me and chuckle. I think that is the more interesting aspect of the Grateful Dead 
culture, that people carry with them shared memories, a shared (if seldom used) vocabulary, and a 
sense that they did once belong to something. 


This, of course, suggests that there was something (that is, something cultural) 
to belong to. Paula makes a similar argument: 


However, there are a number of symbols peculiar to Deadheads that only Deadheads know about. 
Shared symbols is one of the characteristics defining culture. For example, I have a bumper 
sticker on my car that says, “Are you kind?” Most people would either think, yes I am or hell no 
Pm not. Deadheads would immediately recognize this as a line from the song “Uncle John’s 
Band.” I saw an environmental sticker on a car the other day. It had the words “Built to Last” on 
it with the “o” in the “to” as planet earth. Bingo. I immediately recognized this as another 
Deadhead. And so forth. There are shared forms of communication. Walking down the road with 
a finger in the air. I mean, I can look at my friends that are Deadheads and say the date and the 
city and they will immediately know what I am talking about. 


David agrees, adding that Deadheads also share a system of holidays and 
significances that are meaningless to people who are not Deadheads: 


[W]e do share customs and holidays. Many of us celebrate Mardi Gras or CNY [Chinese New 
Year’s] in some way even when we aren’t at the shows and many do it just ’cause of the GD 
associations. Ever been to a New Year’s party where everything stopped sometime between 10:00 
and 1:00 a.m. (depending on part of the country) so that the most stable person could make sure 
that they got the show taped while everyone else switched into heavy-duty dancing? To say we 
only meet to go to shows denies the sub-rituals involved. Drum circles, stickering, tripping, 
calling openers . . . be they significant or trivial, we have shared patterns of behavior. 


Other Deadheads spoke of deeper, less objective, and more spiritual changes 
that becoming a Deadhead brought about in them. One Deadhead, Hinch, was 
in a unique position to argue that Deadheads are a cultural phenomenon, in 
that he could define his Deadhead identity in opposition to the culture he was 
then living in: 


I saw Professor L.’s response and was appalled. I am only a freshman, and may not completely 
understand the definition of Deadhead, but I think that I do. I went to my first Dead show in 
Buffalo, June 1992. That became another step in defining who I am now. Since that time I have 
become, at least by most people’s definition, a Deadhead. I exhibit some of the attitudes that 
people associate with Deadheads. The best example came during my induction here. I am a plebe, 
freshman, at the United States Naval Academy. This place is relatively conservative, as you may 
have guessed. I hold many liberal views, especially compared to the norm. My Plebe Summer 
(like boot camp, called indoctrination) squad leader told me I belonged at St. John’s college here 
in Annapolis, MD. The students there study a “Great Books” curriculum, wear tie-dye, and 
moreso in the Sixties and Seventies, protested and demonstrated. They are “hippies.” I have been 
told that I belong there, with those “pot-smoking Deadheads.” So, I do fit at least one person’s 
description, definition, of Deadhead. I am a Deadhead. . . . Deadheads don’t just follow the Dead 
around. I have only been to five shows. I also know quite a few ’Heads that have been to even 
less. Yes, touring is a major part of Deadhead culture, but it isn’t the only part. 


Perhaps the other cadets’ reactions to Hinch are the strongest proof that 
Deadheads are indeed a counterculture. Hinch still identifies himself as being 
a Deadhead even though he didn’t tour for long, he cannot tour now, and he is 
being indoctrinated into a different culture whose values are diametrically 
opposed to those of most Deadheads. 

The other cadets obviously think that Deadheads are a counterculture, and 
they identify Hinch as a member of that counterculture even though he 
doubtlessly wears the same uniform and haircut that they do. They have 
strong, if stereotyped, opinions of what Deadheads are like—note especially 
how they identify Hinch with the students at liberal and progressive St. John’s 
College. Hinch ends by making the following suggestion: 


Tell Professor L. that if he truly believes that Deadheads don’t constitute a culture, or subculture, 
he should see a show, wander through a Deadvillage, observe the attitude of the people, see their 
clothes, look at their styles. 


This seemed to be a common response to my question: that the only way to 
understand what it means to be a Deadhead is to come to a show and get “It.” 
This is admittedly naive—not everyone who goes to a show gets “It” (just ask 
a couple of my ex-girlfriends!). 

Further, if we argue that people who become Deadheads have been changed 
not just externally but also internally by the experience, what do we do with 
Deadheads like Debbi and Seth, who said that a Deadhead was simply 
someone who liked the Dead’s music? Notice also that Hinch insists that you 
don’t have to be on tour to be a Deadhead, but for Debbi this is in fact the 
only definition. Perhaps Hinch would even argue that Debbi and Seth aren’t 
actually Deadheads at all, because they seem not to have surrendered 
themselves to the transforming powers of the Grateful Dead. 

It is interesting to contrast Hinch’s arguments with those put forward by 
Jay, who uses the transforming power of Dead shows to argue against the 
Deadhead experience being a cultural phenomenon: 


My way of life (being a fire-fighter/paramedic) is hectic to say the least . . . the Dead represent a 
“way out,” per se . . . they let me remind myself of my (much) younger days when I was a free 
soul, without a care in the world, or a bunch of responsibilities. . . . They represent a way of life 
that is long-gone for the most part . . . being able to get up and dance when you’ re feeling down, 
to get your toe tapping or your mind thinking, depending on the tempo and the lyrics . . . to let 
you release the pent-up frustrations of the modern-day world by just letting go... it is NOT a 
way of life for 99% of us . . . it is a “release of life” for ALL of us . . . letting our friendly feelings 
flow . . . not caring about who’s bombing/shooting who a few miles away . . . letting us think 
what we want, only if it’s for just the few hours we see them, or the few minutes we hear them on 
a tape/cd/other source . . . I just feel replenished when I hear them, or go to a show. 


As “NOT a way of life,” but “a release of life,’ the Deadhead experience is, 
for Jay, not a culture in itself, not a counterculture, but an anticulture—a way 
to escape from cultural norms and restrictions entirely, if only for a while. For 
Jay, to say that Deadheads are a culture in and of themselves would rob the 
Deadhead experience of its unique value and purpose. We will return to this 


idea later. 

Stephen’s answer to my question was even deeper, even less objective, and 
even more spiritual than Hinch’s and Jay’s. Stephen spoke of the Deadhead 
experience as “reenergizing” in a specifically spiritual sense: 


[Professor L. is] wrong about the representation of subculture. He’s looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope. We (Deadheads) gather, exhibit tribal/grouping behavior, and then take that 
energy back to wherever we hail from. For me, my “regular?” life is enhanced and so are the 
people I interact with. It’s all about energy, and that’s not empirical, so toss that out, ’cause it 
doesn’t fit into current scientific norms. 


Of course, if this aspect of the Deadhead experience is, by Stephen’s own 
admission, not empirical, then it is useless to discuss it in sociological terms. 
This point is interesting to discuss but impossible to draw any conclusions 
from. 


Three 


The strongest set of arguments against Professor L. focused on his objection 
that Deadheads “don’t stand for or against anything, have no theoretical or 
philosophical premises.” Christopher wrote, 


While I don’t consider myself a Deadhead in the fullest degree, (following the shows etc.) the 
Dead are my favorite group, my whole wardrobe is dead related and I tend to think that my ideas 
and thoughts are characteristically based on those of many *heads. The band is not just music! I 
think you can tell Professor L. to get a clue and to go fuck himself if he agrees with the crap he 
speaks. I guess it would not be “Deadhead like” to tell a close-minded asshole to go fuck himself. 
. .. I think as Deadheads we try to make the world a better place by turning others into the ways 
of their beautiful music. I think Deadheads work for peace in their daily lives and seek to solve 
environmental problems. I think that Deadheads are very united ideologically and are different 
from the norm of our United States. Therefore we are a sub-culture and possibly a counterculture 
. . . the major theme of Deadheads [is] “Are you kind?” and “Ain’t no time to hate.” 


Note that, although Christopher does not consider himself a full member of 
the Deadhead culture, he claims knowledge of exactly what that culture is. 
This, itself, is a sign that Deadheads are a cultural movement, in that even 
people outside the movement (like Hinch’s fellow cadets) have a clear idea of 
what it means to be a part of that movement. 

An equally passionate response came from Susan, who began with the 
following admonition to Professor L.: “It’s arrogant to assume that because I 
have ‘no theoretical or philosophical premises’ that I have no beliefs or moral 
foundation.” What followed was an eloquent statement of Deadhead 
principles: 


I believe it is my responsibility to raise healthy, decent children to adulthood; part of this process 
is to educate them to respect others, to distinguish between good and evil (does this count as 
philosophy, or is that too mushy and close to religion to count?), to further good and oppose evil, 
to live with joy, that hard work and discipline are rewarded, as in if you want to play the guitar 
like Jerry, you must practice . . . that all people are created equal, that I am responsible for my 


actions, that the government should keep its nose out of people’s lives and its mangy mitts off of 
their bodies, that a day’s work deserves a day’s pay, and vice versa, that it is important to be kind. 
I am a Deadhead, and I get on well with other Deadheads although I don’t necessarily agree with 
them. 


This is a good, strong outline of liberal, hippie principles. Many of the people 
responding to my question wrote of similar Deadhead philosophies of life. 

It would be a gross oversimplification to say that everyone who ever 
followed the Dead adhered to these beliefs. No one was ever thrown off the 
lot because he voted Republican or advocated making abortion illegal. As Ken 
pointed out, 


The idea that one single set of cultural values could exist for a group that includes gay rights 
advocates and Rush Limbaugh fans is absurd. However the Grateful Dead do seem to be a focal 
point and a meeting place for those smaller counter-cultural groups who have the music as a point 
in common. 


On the other hand, maybe this diversity is the point. Notice that Susan ends 
her statement of principles by specifically linking being a Deadhead with 
“get[ting] on well with other Deadheads although I don’t necessarily agree 
with them.” In a similar vein, Stephen wrote, 


Because Deadheads are a very diverse group, it would be difficult to paint them all with the same 
broad brush. . . . I think it would also be safe to say that most Deadheads have a certain outlook 
on life that they derived from the Dead and the scene that has surrounded the Dead nearly 28 
years. My feeling is, based on the many Deadheads that I know and have known, [that 
Deadheads] generally tend to take a larger view of life—looking at the big picture, as it were. .. . 
Deadheads, for the most part, seem to me to be more laid back and practical about the ups and 
downs of life... . As for moral codes, generally Deadheads are nice people. They tend to be 
basically kind, compassionate, and tolerant. We are a very inclusive group. If that is enough for a 
culture, then you have no problem. 


Or, as Galen put it, “Deadheads seem to hold strong opinions, but they respect 
your right to hold your own. Novel concept, eh?” 

One of the main Deadhead principles, echoing an attitude commonly 
associated with the Haight-Ashbury, has always been to let everyone do their 
own thing. At a Dead show, you lived the way you wanted to, and if it got in 
the way of someone else living the way they wanted to, they were free to let 
you know it. Some would expect such a large group of people all feeling this 
way to quickly degenerate into one massive brawl, but this (almost) never 
happened. I’ve heard security guards at shows all across the country comment 
on how peaceful Deadheads were compared to sports fans and the crowds at 
other rock concerts. The fact that such a large group of philosophically 
diverse people could live and work and play together so peacefully suggests 
that there is something going on—something that controls Deadhead behavior 
on a group scale. 

But is this, as Stephen asks, enough for us to define Deadheads as a cultural 
movement? This question is more complicated than it seems at first. As 
Professor L. himself pointed out, sociologists use value systems to define 


cultures. People from Norway are said to belong to a different culture from 
people from Nepal because citizens of these two countries have different 
values and moral codes. But if the sole defining philosophy of Deadheads is to 
respect other people’s rights to their own beliefs, this would mean that 
Deadheads have no fixed value system beyond the one rule that there are no 
fixed value systems. In other words, Deadheads would be a culture with only 
one cultural trait: to impose no cultural traits. 

To resolve this apparent contradiction, we would have to resort (as we did 
with Jay the fireman’s comments above) to defining Deadheads as an 
“anticulture,” as something that transcends culture as it is normally defined. 
Instead of new members being indoctrinated into some sort of codified (and 
therefore cultural) Deadhead philosophy, new members are allowed to bring 
their own philosophies onto the lots—and to argue and compare and 
compromise these philosophies with the beliefs of everyone else there. 

In fact, some people responding to my question said that it was exactly this 
lack of cultural restrictions that drew them to become Deadheads in the first 
place. Sam wrote, 


There is counterculture in this day and age, are lots of them in fact, and Deadheads fit into various 
ones, whether they be politically and environmentally concerned post-hippies, conservative 
audiophiles or hardcore radical gay rights advocates. Many of us don’t *want* to be categorized. 
The biggest common factor is probably the love of the music but even that doesn’t apply fully— 
consider the amount of traveling vendors who are there for business, not entertainment (no flame 
intended), but would have to be included as part of the scene if one was categorizing it as a self- 
contained culture or counterculture. In other words, it’s just too diverse. 


And Dennis added, 


I think part of the problem is that Deadheads don’t form anything close to a cohesive group. 
Neither the claim that they (we, I guess) form a counter-cultural movement dedicated in part to a 
re-evaluation of status quo values or that Deadheads and just acid-heads living from party to party 
is accurate, because some fit into some class and some fit into others, and many others don’t fit 
into either. That’s part of the appeal, for some of us. 


Four 


Are Deadheads an anticulture, a group so countercultural that they defy even 
cultural definitions? This survey suggests that Deadheads are a social group 
with no set code of behavior save for the one rule that you cannot interfere 
with anyone else’s code of behavior. Being a part of this group, even if only 
for a while, serves as a release from everyday cultural restraints. Every new 
member coming into this group has an influence (if only a small one) over 
how the group as a whole acts and behaves. 

Admittedly, these are not the traits of a cultural movement—but they are 
the traits of a family. Mia wrote, 


I find that most of my friends whether into the Dead or not tend to not have close family 


relationships. They get that kind of emotional support from their friends. I’ve found that a lot of 
people my age tend to be looking for a family-type situation and the Dead community offers that 
to a certain extent. The media tends to label it as “slacker/tribal.” The Dead happen to be one of 
the many subcultures that either sprang up or expanded greatly during the late Eighties and early 
Nineties that offer a sense of community to people who feel they are societal misfits among 
others. 


Perhaps there is some value in thinking of Deadheads not as a culture, which 
implies some measure of control and homogeneity, but as a family. Families 
—healthy ones at least—accept differences between family members and 
nurture all members, despite those differences, equally. Because of this, you 
can be your true self when you are with your family. In other words, like Jay 
the fireman, you can shed all of the cultural roles and behaviors the outside 
world has forced upon you. Every member of a family has some say (if only a 
small one) in how the family as a whole behaves, and they always present 
themselves to the rest of the world as a unified front. 

For those who did not find this sort of universal acceptance in their own 
biological families, finding an open-minded and welcoming group such as the 
Deadheads would be a godsend. On tour, at the scene, in the lots, they could 
be accepted as themselves, not as others would want them to be. People were 
never indoctrinated into a Deadhead culture so much as they were adopted 
into a Deadhead family. There is some precedence for this idea. The 
Deadhead experience is filled with family metaphors, from Deadheads 
referring to one another as “brother” and “sister” to the band themselves 
referring to their organization as a family. 

Of course, definitions of “family,” once they move beyond pure biology, 
are just as academic as definitions of “culture” and “counterculture.” But there 
is some value to this view of the Deadhead experience. When a family loses 
its patriarch, it is a crushing blow to the group as a whole. They will founder 
for a time, having lost the center that kept them all together despite their 
differences. Some members may drift away completely. But for the others, 
drawn together by their loss, their mourning strengthens their family bond. 
Sometimes a new father figure emerges. In other cases, the patriarch is never 
replaced. But the family stays together. 

Jerry has died. But the family lives on. As my informal survey revealed, 
this idea can serve as a solace for those of us who found a home, a sense of 
identity, a sense of family, with the Deadhead experience. 


Note 


1. The e-mail excerpts in this essay are quoted directly from Internet postings. A few extraneous 
passages have been removed, but aside from minor changes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax, they 
appear as posted. All names have been changed. 
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Terrapin Station Demographics and 
“Deadication” 


The Furthur Festival 98 Data 


Rebecca G. Adams 


This chapter is based on data collected from 6,020 people attending the 
shows that were part of the 1998 Furthur Festival Tour.! Grateful Dead 
Productions undertook this research project to collect information to use in 
developing and marketing Terrapin Station, an experiential space that was to 
be located in San Francisco. A team of researchers from the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro cleaned, entered, and analyzed these data under 
contract with Grateful Dead Productions. The purposes of the original report 
were to help identify the potential visitors to Terrapin Station, estimate 
roughly how large the audience might be, suggest what features would make 
Terrapin Station most appealing, and identify the most effective places to 
advertise the project (Adams). Although Terrapin Station will most likely 
never be, these data represent the largest and probably the most 
geographically dispersed sample of Deadheads ever studied and therefore are 
very important. Although the data also include information on how frequently 
people would have visited Terrapin Station, what features Deadheads most 
desired in Terrapin Station, and how and where people were hearing about 
Terrapin Station, this article only includes a report of demographic 
information on Deadheads, an index measuring their “Deadication” to the 
music, and a discussion of how the two are related. 


The Data 


Like previous surveys of fans of the Grateful Dead, these data were collected 
from volunteers rather than from the members of a scientifically correct 
sample representing the entire population of Deadheads. In order to conduct a 
better study, a list of all people who identify themselves as Deadheads—a 
sampling frame—would be needed. Selecting participants from such a list 
using a systematic procedure would ensure not only that every Deadhead had 
a chance of being selected to be studied, but that every Deadhead would have 
a known probability of being selected. This type of sample, known as a 
probability sample, would make it possible to estimate how accurately the 


survey participants represented the entire population of Deadheads. No such 
list of all Deadheads exists, and furthermore, no consensus exists among 
Deadheads on who would be eligible to be included on it. In the absence of a 
sampling frame, a very large, geographically dispersed, nonprobability 
sample, such as that described here, is a good alternative to a probability 
sample. 

The data were collected at the Cyber Tent, which was typically set up in the 
vending area inside venues during the 1998 Furthur Festival tour. The data do 
not include responses from the entire range of types of all Deadheads; those 
still mourning the death of Jerry Garcia in 1998, or who thought that without 
him the band was not worth hearing, are inevitably underrepresented in this 
sample. If these data represent only a subpopulation of Deadheads, then it is 
those who were still actively engaged in the phenomenon in 1998, were 
interested enough in spending money to wander through a vending area, and 
were intrigued enough by the Terrapin Station project to spend time filling out 
a questionnaire. 

The people who filled out questionnaires include 2% of those who attended 
the Furthur Festival in summer 1998. Table 15.1 lists the 22 Furthur Festival 
°98 venues, the total number of tickets sold at each venue, the number of 
respondents who filled out a questionnaire at each venue, and the proportion 
of those attending each show who filled out a questionnaire. All runs were one 
night long except for the last one at Shoreline Amphitheatre, which was two 
nights long. The percentage of all people at each show who completed a 
questionnaire varied from 0.1% in Mansfield, Massachusetts, to 3.3% in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


Table 15.1. Respondents per Furthur Festival "98 Show 


Three different versions of the questionnaire were used during data 
collection. Each version included different questions, and some of the 
questions were worded differently on the various versions. Some questions 
were included at all venues; some at the first eight; only one in Buffalo, New 
York; some at the last 14 venues; and some at the last 13 venues. In reporting 
on how demographic variables are related to each other and how Deadhead 
demographics predict Deadication, differences across regions, genders, and 
ages are reported if they are 99% likely to be real (i.e., p < .01). 


Deadhead Geography 


The 6,020 Deadheads who filled out the questionnaire resided in all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia (5,939 responses), Canada (62 responses), and 
several other foreign countries (19 responses). The map in figure 15.1 shows 
the distribution of the number of Deadhead respondents throughout the United 
States. 

The darker the gray, the more Deadheads responded from a given state. The 
states from which more than 250 Deadheads responded include California 
(18.9%), New York (10.4%), Illinois (8.1%), Ohio (5.8%), Pennsylvania 
(5.8%), and New Jersey (5.5%). Between 101 and 250 participants came from 
each of the following states: Colorado (3.0%), Connecticut (3.3%), Indiana 
(3.7%), Massachusetts (2.7%), Michigan (2.1%), Missouri (2.6%), and 
Wisconsin (2.2%). The states with between 51 and 100 Deadhead respondents 
include Arizona (1.1%), Florida (1.6%), Georgia (1.7%), Kentucky (1.0%), 
Maryland (1.8%), Minnesota (1.2%), Nevada (1.8%), North Carolina (1.0%), 
Oregon (1.3%), Virginia (1.8%), and Washington (1.1%). Alabama, Alaska, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, D.C., West Virginia, and Wyoming 
contributed 50 or fewer Deadhead respondents. The respondents from each of 
these states make up less than 1% of the total number. 
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Figure 15.1. Number of responses per state. 


The bar graph in figure 15.2 shows the percentage of people responding 
from each region of the country. Fewer respondents came from the southern 
portion of the United States than from other regions, and very few came from 
outside of the United States. The influence of southerners and non-U.S. 
residents on the results that are presented in the rest of this report is thus not 
as great as the influence of Deadheads from other regions of the country. Of 
the respondents, 29.8% lived in the Northeast. Westerners comprised 28.4% 
of the respondents. Twenty-seven percent of the respondents came from North 
Central states. Only 13.1% of respondents came from the South. A small 
percentage of respondents (1.5%) were from outside the United States. 
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Figure 15.2. U.S. census region (all 22 Furthur Festival ’98 venues). 


Deadhead Diversity: Gender and Age 


The questionnaires distributed in Buffalo through the end of the Furthur 
Festival *98 tour included questions asking for the respondents’ gender and 
age. Of the 4,304 people who filled out the questionnaires at these last 13 
shows, 4,238 indicated their genders and 4,205 provided their ages. Of these 
respondents, 28.4% were female and 71.6% were male. This finding confirms 
previous estimates of the gender distribution of Deadheads (see table 15.2): 
males definitely outnumber females. For example, the percentages of all 
respondents to each of the following surveys who were male were 63% 
(“UNCG Survey, 1987”); 81% (Scott and Jackson); 84% (Kippel); 95% (Scott 
et al., DeadBase Ill); 83% (“UNCG Summer Tour Survey, 1989”); and 90% 
(Scott et al., DeadBase IV). 

Note that the percentage male varies by study depending on how the 
volunteer sample was recruited. For example, the more technically inclined 
the audience was for a publication, the higher the proportion of male 
respondents. In contrast to surveys conducted by technical publications, 
parking lot surveys tended to capture more responses from women (which is 
not surprising because the majority of the UNCG parking lot interviewers 
who conducted the interviews for the studies in table 2 were heterosexual 
males). 

The average age of the Terrapin Station respondents was 31.8 years, and 
the range in ages was from 10 years through 62 years. Most of them were in 
midlife. Only small percentages were younger than 22 years old (15.7%) or 
over 49 years old (2.9%). Almost equal percentages were between 22 and 29 
years old (29.8%) and between 30 and 39 years old (30.1%). Another fifth 
(21.5%) were between 40 and 49 years old. A higher proportion of Deadheads 
younger than 22 years old were female (36.6%) than of older Deadheads 


(26.0%). This finding suggests either that women were being recruited at a 
higher rate in the late 1990s than previously or that they leave the community 
at a faster rate than men. 


Table 15.2. Gender and Age of Deadhead Participants in Previous Studies 


The Deadheads surveyed in the selection of previous studies included in 
table 15.2 had mean ages between 23 and 30 years and ranged in age from 14 
through 60 years. Assuming these Deadheads were still living, their average 
ages in 1998 would have ranged from 34 through 41, and their ages would 
have ranged from 25 through 71 years. The comparison between the projected 
1998 ages of Deadheads who participated in these older studies and the ages 
of those who participated in the newer Terrapin Station survey suggests that 
there is some attrition as fans age. 


Deadication 


Deadheads demonstrated their Deadication in a variety of ways: by continuing 
to see shows over a long period of time, by identifying themselves as 
Deadheads, by attending many shows, and by traveling great distances to hear 
a member of the Dead play. Questions about these first two indicators of 
Deadication were first asked in Buffalo, and questions about the second two 
were first asked in Hartford. The line graph in figure 15.3 shows the 
percentage of fans who began seeing the Dead in each year. 
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Figure 15.3. Percentage of people going to their first Dead show, by year. 


In general, the more recent the year, the more respondents who began 
seeing the Dead. It is impossible to interpret how much of this trend is due to 
the addition of a larger number of new fans with each successive year and 
how much of it can be attributed to a gradual disengagement of Deadheads 
from the phenomenon as the years passed since their first show. On the 
average, respondents saw their first show in 1984 or 1985. Fifty percent saw 
their first shows before 1987. This demonstrates the long-term loyalty of Dead 
fans. The low percentage who became involved in 1996 and 1997 compared 
to recruitment in previous years could reflect a “mourning-for-Jerry” effect, 
could indicate that people who first got “on the bus” in these years did not 
return in 1998, or could result from the wording of the question asking about 
the first time people saw the Dead. Most people probably did not consider 
Furthur Festival 1996 or 1997 as their first Dead show because all four 
surviving original members of the Dead were not featured together as a band. 

The percentage of Deadheads who saw their first show in 1998 was 
relatively higher than the percentage who first came on the scene in 1996 or 
1997. This finding might be an “end-of-mourning” or a “return-of-Phil” effect. 
Not only did more Deadheads attend Furthur Festival in 1998 than in the 
previous two years, but even those who first attended in 1996 or 1997 might 


have considered 1998 as their first Dead show because the headliner was the 
Other Ones, a band including three surviving original members of the Grateful 
Dead. 

The vast majority (73.8%) of the 4,194 people who answered the question 
about whether they considered themselves to be Deadheads described 
themselves as such. This indicates the high level of identity that most fans felt 
with the community. A different version of this question was asked in Buffalo 
than was asked on the remainder of the tour. The distribution of responses was 
different depending on the version of the questionnaire used, and thus both 
sets of percentages are reported here. In Buffalo, the questionnaire did not 
include a category allowing people to evade answering “yes” or “no.” 
Nonetheless, a small number (3.5%) of the 254 respondents refused to 
categorize themselves. After Buffalo, respondents were given an opportunity 
to equivocate, so many more of them did. Of the 3,940 people who filled out 
the questionnaire after Buffalo, a fifth chose not to classify themselves. My 
own research on Deadheads suggests that these findings are a reflection of the 
stigma associated with being a Deadhead, the dislike many Deadheads have 
for labels, and the uncertainty Deadheads have about what the criteria are for 
the status (Adams and Rosen-Grandon). 
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Figure 15.4. Cumulative percentages of number of Dead shows ever attended (Buffalo— 
Shoreline). 


The two line graphs in figures 15.4 and 15.5 chart the cumulative 
percentages of the number of Dead shows the respondents ever attended and 
of the greatest number of miles they ever traveled to hear a member of the 
Dead play. A “cumulative percentage” is the percentage of people who 
indicated a given response added to the percentage who gave a lower 


response. These questions were asked at the last 13 Furthur Festival shows. 

As shown in figure 15.4, most of the people filling out this questionnaire 
were veteran Deadheads. Of the 3,742 respondents who indicated how many 
Dead shows they had ever attended, only 7.2% had attended none. The 
average respondent had attended 61 shows, and exactly half of the 
respondents had attended 25. One percent had attended 400 or more. One 
Deadicated respondent had attended 1,350. 
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Figure 15.5. Cumulative percentages of number of miles traveled to hear the Dead or 
member of the Dead (Hartford—Shoreline). 


As shown in figure 15.5, the 3,144 respondents who indicated the greatest 
distance they had ever traveled to hear a member of the Dead ranged from 
those who had not traveled at all to those who had traveled 20,000 miles. The 
average Deadhead had traveled 1,223 miles, and half of them had traveled 800 
miles. Over 10% of the respondents had traveled over 2,750 miles, which is 
approximately the farthest anyone in the United States has to travel to get to 
San Francisco. These four indicators of demonstrated Deadication—year of 
first Dead show, self-identification as a Deadhead, number of Dead shows 
ever attended, and greatest number of miles ever traveled to hear a member of 
the Dead—were combined into one scale. Ranks on the Deadication scale are 
regression scores generated from a principal components factor analysis of 
year of first show, Deadhead identity, greatest distance ever traveled to hear a 
member of the Dead perform, and number of shows attended. Principal 
components factor analysis allows for an examination of the properties of a 


scale to determine whether the scores on the included items are such that it 
makes sense to combine them into an index measuring an underlying 
dimension, in this case Deadication. After an initial analysis was conducted, 
the structure of the solution generated was simple enough to make it possible 
to interpret the pattern of loadings. For this reason, it was not necessary to 
rotate the solution. The explained variance, the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin measure 
of sampling adequacy, the Bartlett’s test of sphericity, the values on the 
diagonal of the anti-image correlation matrix, and the communalities all 
indicated that the variables are sufficiently associated with each other to 
justify conducting a principal components analysis. 

Forty-five percent of the variance in the four variables is explained by the 
Deadication factor. In other words, almost half of the relationship among the 
items can be explained by what they have in common. The Kaiser-Meyer- 
Olkin measure of sampling adequacy was .632, and the Bartlett’s test of 
sphericity was significant at the .001 level. The values on the diagonal of the 
anti-image correlation matrix range from .594 to .767. With the exception of 
Deadhead identity, all communalities are over .5. Scores on the scale range 
from —2.0 to 6.5, with the most Deadicated having the highest score. The 
mean score is .08. The bar graph in figure 15.6 shows the percentage of 
people with low Deadication (i.e., scores lower than -.41), medium 
Deadication (i.e., scores between —.41 and .49), and high Deadication (i.e., 
scores above .49). The middle category includes all responses that fell within 
half a standard deviation from the mean. 


Deadhead Demographics and Deadication 


The findings on how Deadhead demographics are related to Deadication are 
not surprising. Men are more likely to be highly Deadicated than women. Of 
the men, 27.7% are highly Deadicated. Only 22.3% of the women are. 
Furthermore, the older the Deadhead, the more they have demonstrated their 
Deadication, probably because they have had more opportunity to do so. None 
of those between the ages of 10 and 21 years had demonstrated that they were 
highly Deadicated, and only 6.1% of those 22 to 29 years old had. In contrast, 
30.5% of the fans aged 30 to 39 years, 51.2% of those aged 40 to 49 years, 
and 55.7% of those between the ages of 50 and 62 years had engaged in 
behaviors that contributed to high scores on the Deadication measure. 
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Figure 15.6. Deadication (Buffalo—Shoreline). 


Finally, the map in figure 15.7 shows the distribution of the highly 
Deadicated respondents throughout the United States. Glancing at the map 
confirms that East Coast and West Coast states had higher percentages of 
highly Deadicated fans than other states did. This is not surprising given the 
geographic pattern of shows the Grateful Dead played. (The one exception to 
this coastal pattern is Minnesota, whose fans also tended to be highly 
Deadicated.) 


Conclusions 


Examining these data is comforting in two ways. First, they confirm 
demographic patterns that have been reported as results of smaller surveys 
and qualitative studies. Second, they confirm Deadhead folk wisdom 
regarding the variation in Deadication across genders, ages, and geographic 
areas. Together these two bits of good news suggest that the findings from 
less-than-totally-scientific studies are more reliable than might have been 
assumed otherwise. Given that it is unlikely that better data regarding 
Deadheads will be collected in the future, it is good to know that the data that 


are available are useful. 
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Figure 15.7. Distribution of highly Deadicated, by state. 


Note 


1. The data summarized in this report were collected by Grateful Dead Productions during the 1998 
Furthur Festival Tour and analyzed under contract with them. The findings are reported here with their 
permission. The author would like to thank the former students from the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro who helped in the preparation of these data (Jackie Serbu, Andrew Malone, and Stephanie 
Jennings) and a current UNCG student who helped with this report (Amy Ernstes); Leora Lawton, 
TechSociety Research, who commented on an earlier draft; Dennis McNally, for his constant support for 
two decades; and Cameron Sears who, at Cassidy Law’s suggestion, recruited her from the audience at 
the 1998 Charlotte Furthur show to work on this project. Of course, the author would like to thank the 
Grateful Dead, without whom there would have been nothing for her to research. 
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Autobiographical Memories of Grateful Dead 
Concerts 


Two Descriptive Approaches 


Mark E. Mattson 


A common phenomenon in subcultures like the Deadheads is sharing 
memories of the concert experience with one another. In this study, reports of 
memories of Grateful Dead concerts were collected from interviews and 
Internet newsgroup postings. The kinds of things people report remembering 
are described in this chapter in order to learn more about the structure of 
autobiographical memories. These memories are important in at least two 
ways. First, these memory narratives become part of one’s self-narrative, 
defining who one is, not just for others but also for oneself (Fivush). Second, 
sharing these memories serves social functions. Natalie Dollar has identified 
several kinds of “show talk,” including sharing concert memories. The 
functions of show talk include communicating with others in the community, 
linking one’s own experience to the myths of the larger Deadhead community, 
establishing membership in the community, and showing that one has 
competence and resources in this area. 

For psychologists, one reason for studying memories of Grateful Dead 
concerts is their ecological validity. Since reminiscing serves a variety of 
functions for Deadheads, they spontaneously share memories. Thus these 
memory reports have ecological validity, in the tradition of studies of fans’ 
memories of the stories of Sherlock Holmes, for example (Neisser and 
Hupcey). In addition, in many cases it is possible to partially verify these 
memory reports, always a central issue in memory research. Reference works 
such as DeadBase (Scott, Dolguskin, and Nixon) and The Deadhead’s Taping 
Compendium (Getz and Dwork) allow dates, venues, song lists, and often 
other associated events to be verified. In addition, there are recordings of most 
of the concerts, including official releases, radio broadcasts, and amateur 
recordings, disseminated by an active trading network and facilitated by a vast 
Internet library (archive.org). 

This chapter describes two studies of autobiographical memories for 
Grateful Dead concerts. Preliminary presentations on these studies were made 
at two meetings of the Southwest/Texas American Culture and Popular 
Culture Association, the main annual event for Grateful Dead scholars 
(Mattson, “A Qualitative Study” and “Memory for Grateful Dead Concerts 


If’).! The goal of these qualitative studies was to describe the structure of 
autobiographical memory for events, to see the kinds of things people 
remember about a specific event—in this case, concerts. Study 1 analyzes 
interviews; study 2 assesses Internet newsgroup postings. 


Study 1: Interviews 


Method 


Participants. The participants were a convenience sample of eight 
acquaintances who were fans of the Grateful Dead. There were seven males 
(ages 37 to 43) and one female (age 27). This small, not necessarily 
representative sample was selected in order to be a rich source of data, rather 
than for its potential generality. They were informed that the purpose of the 
study was to assess their memory for Grateful Dead concerts. All eight 
participants met the criteria for being a Deadhead suggested by Jeanine 
Lenhart: all had seen at least five shows and had at least five tapes.2 There 
were, however, different levels of involvement in the subculture, or expertise 
as a Deadhead. Four less-involved participants had seen between 15 and 25 
shows, and had 6 or 7, 12, 20, and 400 tapes of Grateful Dead concerts, 
respectively. The four more-involved participants saw 65 to more than 400 
shows, and had tape collections spanning several hundred up to 2,700. Their 
patterns of concert attendance also varied: one person had never toured, three 
reported trying to see local shows, another described attending six shows from 
the spring 1977 tour, two reported seeing multiple shows at one local venue 
(e.g., Madison Square Garden), and one discussed a number of extended 
tours. 

Interviews. The interviews were done in fall 1997, more than two years 
after the death of Jerry Garcia and the last Grateful Dead concert. The 
participants were interviewed individually in a variety of settings, and the 
interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed. The interviews ranged in 
length from about 12 to 50 minutes. The primary interview questions were as 
follows: 


1. Describe a situation in which you remembered a Grateful Dead 
concert. 

2. Was one of the shows you recalled the first time you saw them? If not, 
can you tell me about the first time? 

3. Was one of the shows you recalled the last time you saw them? If not, 
can you tell me about the last time? 

4. Did you ever see several shows on the same tour? If yes, can you tell 
me about them? 

5. About how many times did you see the Grateful Dead in concert? 

6. Do you have any live recordings of the Grateful Dead? 


7. Describe a situation when you listened to a Grateful Dead concert tape 
or CD. 
8. About how many live recordings do you have? 


The idea was to induce participants to talk about specific concerts, a form of 
show talk, as Natalie Dollar has discussed. The transcripts show that the 
interviewer also participated in show talk, as opposed to adhering to a formal, 
scripted interview format. All of the participants made comments about long- 
term trends in the music and their lives, but these are not analyzed in this 


paper. 


Results 


Participants mentioned between 7 and at least 40 shows each, for a total of 90 
descriptions of concerts or runs of shows. These reports included 5 non-Dead 
concerts, such as the Jerry Garcia Band, the New Riders of the Purple Sage, 
and other shows at the same venue hosting the Grateful Dead concert. Unless 
otherwise noted, the percentages below are out of the 90 reports. What kinds 
of things did these Deadheads report? 

Location. The location of every show was mentioned, with one exception. 
The concert hall (e.g., the Coliseum, Madison Square Garden, Giants 
Stadium) was mentioned 72 times (80%), and the city (e.g., Rochester, 
Syracuse University, New Haven) was mentioned 17 times (19%). It is worth 
noting that in most cases the city was enough to uniquely identify the 
building, often a civic center hockey rink. In one case the show was identified 
as the concert that was broadcast on the radio, a performance held the night 
before the canceled New Haven show. 

Date. The date was mentioned 61 times (68%) and not mentioned at all 29 
times (32%). The full date was provided 10 times (11%); the month and year, 
or season and year, 30 times (33%); just the month, 1 time (1%); just the year, 
17 times (19%); and the era as a whole—e.g., “later on,” “in later years”— 
was mentioned 3 times (3%). 

Travel. Everyone remembered their travels to or from the show at least 
once, for a total of 15 travel reports (17%). In one case, the person did not 
actually make it to the show because of a car breakdown. 

People. Companions who either went to the show with interview 
participants or who met them at the show were recalled 27 times (30%), as in 
“I went with a couple of my friends.” 

Seat location. Everyone mentioned where they were seated at least once, 
for a total of 31 reports (34%), such as “I had front row seats” and “I 
remember we were hanging out around the soundboard with [Dan] Healy 
there for a while.” 

Performance quality. Every participant commented on the quality of the 
performance of at least 3 shows; some also had comments on the quality of an 


era (usually the later years), which were not analyzed. There were 46 specific 
reports (51%), ranging from “That was quite a jam; that was something 
special and magical” to “I also remember at the show not being that 
impressed.” 

Songs. Everyone recalled hearing specific songs. Songs frequently recalled 
included “Dark Star,” “Eyes of the World,” “The Other One,” and “Morning 
Dew.” The four Deadheads who went to fewer shows and had fewer 
recordings mentioned 2, 4, 7, and 7 specific songs, respectively. The four 
Deadheads who went to more shows and had more recordings mentioned 15, 
17, 21, and 39 specific songs, respectively. Table 16.1 presents the number of 
specific songs mentioned in each report. Songs were mentioned in 49% of 
reports, ranging from 1 to 7 songs per report. 

Other show events. People mentioned the scene outside the show (N = 15, 
17%) and nonmusical events at the shows (N = 20, 22%) like hosing down the 
audience, losing a jacket, taping, and the like. Performance structure included 
other bands, guests, and song sequence within a set. All but one person 
mentioned structure at least once (N = 17, 19%). Emotional reactions to 
concerts were reported by some participants (N = 11, 12%), including 
“definitely a life-changing experience for me,” “this was suborgasmic,” and “I 
hated sitting in the seats.” Weather was also mentioned (N = 3, 3%): a 
beautiful day, sun poisoning, and a blizzard. 


Table 16.1. Frequency of Recall of Specific Songs per Concert Description 
n a E 


Other. Some comments, found in 7 reports (8%), did not easily fit in the 
other categories. Four reports mentioned the personal significance of a show, 
song, or venue: for example, “That was one of our earliest concert experiences 
without our father taking us there.” One mentioned the collapse of a venue’ s 
roof, one detailed the PA system at Englishtown, and one mentioned a 
canceled show. 

First and last show. Four people gave the full date and venue of the first 
show they saw, and two gave descriptions that uniquely identified their first 
shows. Two were not sure about their first time. People were less clear about 


their last show—not a surprising finding, since they did not know at the time 
that it would be their last show, as several observed. Four thought their last 
show was at Giants Stadium in New Jersey; three thought it was a 1995 show, 
and the fourth was not sure if it was 1994 or 1995. One thought his last show 
was at Nassau Coliseum but was not sure when, and one said his last show 
was at Madison Square Garden, six to eight months before Garcia’s death. 
One identified his last show as 31 October 1979, and one did not remember 
his last show but was sure he had not seen any of the 1995 tour. 

Report accuracy. Accuracy was assessed by comparing the reports of date, 
venue, song list, and certain other performance details to the listings in 
DeadBase XI (Scott, Dolgushkin, and Nixon) The total cases here (N = 103) 
exceeds the number of reports (N = 90) because some reports included several 
shows. In 74 cases, a unique show could be positively identified, with all 
information verified by the published reference works. In 9 cases, the 
information matched an entire run of shows at one venue, limiting the 
possibility to only a few shows. In 8 cases, concert runs over several years at 
one venue made it impossible to identify the specific show or year (e.g., “I 
went to a couple of Nassau Coliseum” shows, where they played 42 times 
from 1973 to 1994). 

There were 12 cases in which there was some disagreement between the 
memory report and the DeadBase XI listing: 


1. “There was a Garden show that was particularly good. One of the 
nights they played with, I think, Clarence Clemons; either Clarence 
Clemons or Branford Marsalis. I know they played a smokin’ 
‘Samson.’” 


Clarence Clemons sat in at only California shows. Branford Marsalis sat in 10 
September 1991 at Madison Square Garden. There was no “Samson and 
Delilah” played that night, but they did play it the other two nights of this run. 


1. “[W]ith Branford Marsalis, which was a Coliseum show, I’m sure... . 
And that was also, I think, with Bruce Hornsby. I’m not sure Bruce 
played with them at that time; I think so, though. They played ‘Eyes of 
the World’ and they used that for some album.” 


Hornsby did not play this show. They did play “Eyes of the World,” but it was 
“Bird Song” that was used on the official release, Without a Net. 


1. “They dedicated a “He’s Gone’ jam to Bobby Sands after he passed 
away, and I believe it was 91, and that was quite a jam.” 


Bobby Sands died in 1981, and the band dedicated “He’s Gone” to him 6 May 
1981. 


1. “The tour in the summer of ’80: the Uptown Theater in Chicago, and 
then going to about a dozen more shows on that tour. That took us all 
the way out, up to Wisconsin, and out to St. Louis.” 


They did not play in St. Louis in summer 1980, though they did play in 
Kansas City, Missouri, just before the Uptown Theater. 


1. “Maybe a ‘Scarlet Begonias’ > ‘Fire on the Mountain’ > ‘Estimated 
Prophet,’ then ‘Playing in the Band’ into ‘Comes a Time’ back into 
‘Playing in the Band,’ and no encore.” 


“Estimated Prophet” came before “Scarlet Begonias,” and “Terrapin Station” 
came before “Playing in the Band.” 


1. “I think they played a ‘Franklin’s Tower,’ as I remember. They played 
a lot of the good jam stuff. I think they played ‘Eyes,’ and a bunch of 
that stuff also.” 


They didn’t play either song at this show. 


1. “Orpheum show was interesting. Fantastic tapestry on the floor, real 
nice lighting setup.” 


No concert at the Boston Orpheum is listed in the reference works, though 
there is a Boston Music Hall performance that is a possible candidate. 


1. “[S]econd set ‘Take a Step Back’ with that bass solo that Phil did. 
Other than that I don’t remember—oh, there was an ‘Other One’ in 
there; I know that. Don’t they do “The Wheel’ ?”4 


All of this is correct, except “The Wheel.” 


1. “[T]he very rich version of “The Eleven.’ They decided it was going to 
suck, so they did the first vocals and jumped right into ‘Lovelight.’ 
Pretty interesting. They do the rest of it later somewhere else down the 
line.” 


“The Eleven” was not performed after 1970. He possibly confused this show 
with a post-Dead Furthur Festival, which did occur at this venue. 


1. “The jam that night was “Dark Star’ by itself for about 25 minutes. 
That was it. The rest of the night was individual songs. “Good Lovin’’ 
might have been in there.” 


The reference works do not list ““Good Lovin’.” 


1. “They played ‘Jet’ [“Promised Land’] > ‘Bertha? > ‘Greatest Story.’ 
And I think that’s how they opened the second set. And then 
‘BigRiver, and then “Loose Lucy,’ really slow. It was like a slow 
‘Loose Lucy.’ I think ‘China Cat’ > ‘Rider’ was the beginning of the 
show.” 


All correct, except “China Cat Sunflower” > “I Know You Rider” was toward 
the end of the first set, and “Black Peter” was after “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” 


1. “They ended the show with ‘Black Peter.’” 


“Black Peter’ was followed by two songs, then the encore. 

Most of the errors were song related: there were 6 incorrect songs and 3 
incorrect song orders. Out of 112 songs reported, 5% were incorrect. One 
individual reported 2 songs, neither of which was listed in DeadBase 
(Disagreement 6). At the other extreme, one person reported 39 songs from 8 
concerts correctly, except for one case of song order (Disagreement 5). 


Discussion 


As Natalie Dollar and others have noted, getting Deadheads to talk about their 
concert experiences is not difficult: attending shows was the defining activity 
of Deadhead identity. In this study, respondents identified their concert 
experiences by location, and to a lesser extent by date. They often reported 
travel to the location and the people with whom they spent time. They also 
reported on the performance structure, performance quality, their seat 
location, and the songs that were performed. To the extent that these memory 
reports were verifiable, they were generally accurate, despite recall intervals 
ranging from 2 to 27 years. Level of involvement in the subculture, or 
Deadhead expertise, influenced how many concerts people discussed and the 
number of songs they reported recalling. 

While these results are interesting, they take on greater significance when 
viewed against data drawn from other sources. This is a traditional technique 
in qualitative research, when researchers triangulate their results by 
comparing them against other kinds of data. In the next section, another 
source of memory reports for Grateful Dead concerts was examined: reports 
from an Internet newsgroup. Two samples of posted memory reports were 
collected and analyzed using the categories derived from the interview study. 


Study 2: Internet Newsgroup Postings 


Method 


Sample 1. Over a period of time, the newsgroup rec.music.gdead featured a 
number of individual postings and threads that seemed interesting from a 
memory perspective. Three of these deliberately selected threads, dating from 
the mid-1990s through 2000, were analyzed: 


What was your first show? 12 postings 
What was your last show? 2 postings 
What was your favorite show? 16 postings 


The 30 postings ranged in length from a single phrase (e.g., “5.31.92 Las 
Vegas”) to approximately one page, single-spaced. 

Sample 2. An undergraduate research assistant collected memory postings 
using a more systematic method. From 26 January 2003 through 2 February 
2003, there were 1,820 postings on rec.music.gdead. That averaged 227.5 per 
day, still a large number of postings eight years after Garcia’s death (although 
this may include some postings preceding January 26 that continued to form 
parts of an ongoing thread). These were searched using two sets of search 
terms. The first, show or concert, yielded 240 hits. These were all examined, 
yielding 28 with memory reports. Other types of posting include show and 
recording reviews, requests for recordings, “flame wars” (deliberately 
antagonistic postings designed to foment arguments), and discussion of other 
bands. A second search, using the terms memory or remember, yielded 127 
hits, edited down to 7 more memory reports. Using the categories from study 
1, the memory postings from sample 1 from 2000 and earlier (N = 30) and 
from sample 2 from 2003 (N = 35) were entered into a spreadsheet for 
analysis. 


Results 


Location. Out of 65 reports, 48% mentioned the concert hall (e.g., 
“CapCenter” or “MSG,” meaning Madison Square Garden); 28% mentioned 
the town or city; 1.5% (one respondent) mentioned the nation (Canada); and 
23% did not mention the location. This differs from the interview study, 
where shows were mainly identified by the location, as seen in 99% of 
reports. Some newsgroup reports provided only the date. 

Date. The specific day, month, and year were given in 60% of the reports: 
11% gave the month or season and year, 12% gave just the year, and 8% 
mentioned several shows over a given time period. All date and venue 
combinations were checked against DeadBase XI (Scott, Dolgushkin, and 
Nixon). With one exception, the specific dates were all correct, and the less 
specific combinations were all plausible: there was a show in that location 
during that time period. The exception was a person who claimed that his or 
her first show was 11 May 1976. Another newsgroup participant quickly 


corrected this, pointing out there was no show that date and suggesting 11 
June 1976 as the likely correct date. 

Travel. There were six reports (9%) of travel, some quite elaborate, usually 
involving vehicle breakdowns. 

People. People who went to the show together or who met at the show were 
discussed in nine reports (14%), for instance, “boyfriend and two friends.” 

Where seated. This was mentioned in 12% of the reports, but seven out of 
the eight were from a single thread from sample 2: “Jah> [sic] ever sleep 
outside waiting for tickets?” Since these memories focused on the effort 
required to get tickets, the seats are often mentioned, as in “We did get 
eleventh-row seats for our efforts.” 

Performance quality. The quality of the performance was mentioned in 21 
(32%) of the reports. Only two were not positive (“One of my best” vs. “I can 
attest that the ‘Cassidy’/’U[ncle] J[ohn’s] B[and]’ sandwich wasn’t even all 
that mindblowing at the time—pretty clumsy transition, actually”). It should 
be noted that many of the other postings on this newsgroup are 
straightforward show or recording reviews, so evaluation is a norm. 

Songs. Table 16.2 presents the number of specific songs mentioned. The 
reports of complete set lists in two cases suggest reliance on external memory 
aids such as DeadBase and set list websites such as setlists.net and Grateful 
Dead Setlists. This clearly departs from the interview situation, where these 
aids were not available. All songs were checked against DeadBase wherever 
possible, and all were correct or plausible. 

Other show events. Other events, like a performance by the Flying 
Karamazov Brothers during a show, were mentioned in 17 of the reports 
(26%). The parking lot scene was mentioned in 11 of the reports (17%); for 
example, “The parking lot was a disaster after both shows.” There were 9 
comments (14%) on the weather, mostly its extremes: cold, rain, snow, and 
heat. Five reports (8%) mentioned the person’s emotional reaction to the 
experience. Four of these were from the first show thread in sample 1: “I 
twirled with the sound and motion unlike never before . . . every note of Jerrys 
[sic] danced along my spinal column like diamonds in DNA sparkling with a 
new kind of wisdom.” Four (6%) discussed performance structure: the times 
sets began and ended at Englishtown, New Jersey, on 3 September 1977, and 
an opening act. 


Table 16.2. Frequency of Recall of Specific Songs per Newsgroup Posting 


i Whe set list | | | | | 


Other. There were comments found in 17 reports (26%) that did not easily 
fit one of the other categories. Nine reports mentioned the personal 
significance of a show, song, or venue: “It was my first far from home show.” 
Eight were from the sleeping-out-for-tickets thread from sample 2. 


Discussion 


The content analysis derived from the interview analysis proved equally 
useful as a framework for analyzing newsgroup postings. This triangulation 
provides greater confidence in the schema used to organize the memory 
reports in categories and summarize the results. It should also be noted, 
however, that there were a number of differences between the reports from 
interviews and those from postings. One is that the newsgroup protocols may 
reflect the use of external memory aids, like books and websites, as suggested 
by the addition of complete set lists in two reports. 

The newsgroup sample also suggests an addition to the full-show narrative: 
obtaining the tickets for the concert. The thread on sleeping out for tickets 
illustrates how approaching concert memory from different perspectives 
makes different information relevant—especially, in this case, seat location. 

Barsalou proposed that autobiographical memories are organized 
hierarchically, with extended events at the top, composed of summarized 
events, and specific events at the bottom. Most reports focus on summarized 
events, rather than specific events, as found in Barsalou’s work. Here, 
memories of Grateful Dead shows suggest that this category may be 
organized by concerts and tours. An extended event schema for a Grateful 
Dead concert experience would include getting tickets, travel, the lot scene, 
getting into the show, and so forth. The concert schema for a particular show 
would then point to the specific event information about that concert. 

It is important to note that these are mostly old memories. Most studies of 
long-term memory span hours, days, or weeks. The recall intervals in this 
study ranged from 2 years to almost 30 years. Bahrick and his colleagues have 
an extensive research program looking at recall intervals of up to 50 years for 
high school classmates (Bahrick, Bahrick, and Wittlinger), Spanish (Bahrick), 
and math (Bahrick and Hall) learned in school. This study adds to this body of 
research on “very long term memory.” Despite the long recall intervals, the 
memory reports that were possible to corroborate were reasonably accurate. 
While some of this may reflect rehearsal—Deadheads engage in show talk 
often, as part of enacting and affirming Deadhead identity—fundamentally 
this underscores the importance of these memories for the participants. The 
impact of these events, often long in the past, in the memories of these fans is 


a significant indication of their importance to the self-narrative of Deadheads. 
Finally, this study highlights the importance of interdisciplinary 
conversations: the very same words can be analyzed as speech acts, as Natalie 
Dollar has shown, and as memory reports. As Nicholas Meriwether has noted, 
the ability of the Deadhead experience to elicit and sustain this 
interdisciplinarity is one of its most compelling qualities for academic inquiry 
(“All Graceful Instruments”). Multiple perspectives provide a richer and more 
realistic understanding of the complexity of human experience and behavior. 


Notes 


1. For discussions and a list of the papers given at these meetings, see Crumlish, “‘Shall We Go?’ 
The Eighth Annual Grateful Dead Caucus”; Goodenough, “By Popular Demand: The Third Annual 
Grateful Dead Mini-Conference”; Meriwether, “Deadhead Word Jam: The Second Annual Grateful 
Dead Mini-Conference,” “‘Raise That Flag’: The Fourth Annual Grateful Dead Caucus,” “‘Got to 
Callin’ It Home’: The Fifth Annual Grateful Dead Caucus,” “‘With Thought Jewels Polished and 
Gleaming’: The Sixth Annual Grateful Dead Caucus,” “‘Spinning That Curious Sense of Our Own’: 
The Seventh Annual Grateful Dead Caucus,” “‘Never Had Such a Good Time’: The Ninth Annual 
Grateful Dead Caucus.” The interview study was carried out with the support of a Fordham University 
Faculty Fellowship in 1997. Dr. Frederick J. Wertz provided valuable consultation on the interview 
protocol. Ms. Allyson Walters was the undergraduate research assistant who worked on sample 2 of the 
newsgroup study. This chapter benefited from the comments of Dr. Linda Henkel and Nicholas 
Meriwether. 

2. Bibliographers David G. Dodd and Robert G. Weiner single out this aspect of Lenhart’s work in 
their annotation for her thesis (77). 

3. Dan Healy was the sound engineer for the band for 22 years, leaving in 1993. 

4. “Take a Step Back” refers not to a song, but to an occasional admonition to the audience spoken 
from the stage, usually by Bob Weir. 

5. “Jah” is newsgroup shorthand for “Didja” (“Did you”), as well as a pun on the Rastafarian name 
for God. 
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“And I Done Some Time” 


Bobby Petersen and the Grateful Dead 


Christian Crumlish 


The genesis for this chapter came during a Grateful Dead epiphany at a Phil 
Lesh and Friends show at the Fillmore Auditorium on 8 August 1998. When 
the group played “Unbroken Chain,” I started hearing the lyrics of the song in 
ways I never had before (as has often happened to me before during 
inspirational performances of Robert Hunter’s lyrics). All of a sudden, it was 
obvious to me that the lines, “They say love your brother but you will catch it 
when you try,” and “Ride out on a cold railroad and nail you to a cross,” were 
explicit references to the experiences of the Beats, particularly those of Neal 
Cassady (Trist and Dodd 236). Most of all, it occurred to me that the author of 
those lines, Robert McLane (Bobby) Petersen, had authored one of the Dead’s 
boldest assertions of continuity, of a lineage from the past through the Beats, 
the Haight scene, and into the future. 

I had written something to that effect in a review I posted to the Usenet 
newsgroup rec.music.gdead in August 1998, shortly after the Phil Lesh and 
Friends shows: 


Unbroken Chain! I’d caught one of the better, if not the best, versions in 95, the one at Shoreline, 
and even that one was tentative, labored, a weary triumph. This time there was no hesitation at the 
threshold of each new section, and Phil sang it beautifully. Suddenly, I understood the image of 
the unbroken chain, heard the lyrics as a manifesto, a claim to a great lineage, a shadow culture, a 
loyal opposition down through the ages. Here the beat went on. (Crumlish) 


It made me wonder, who exactly was Bobby Petersen? 


One 


According to some of those who knew him, Bobby Petersen had a lot in 
common with Pigpen, both as an undersized, tough street guy in a greasy 
denim jacket, and as a gentle soul with a blustery side. It was an image that 
came naturally, as he wrote in perhaps his best-known poem, an elegy to 
Pigpen, “He Was a Friend of Mine”: 


my eyes 
tequila-tortured 


4 days mourning 

lost another fragment 
of my own self 
knowing 

the same brutal 
night-sweats & hungers 
he knew 

the same cold fist 

that knocked him down 
now clutching furiously 
at my gut (Alleys of the Heart 40) 


Where Pigpen was the blues, though, Petersen was the western roughneck, 
always wearing his cowboy hat and boots. 

For Deadheads, the most likely entry into Petersen’s world is his best- 
known song, “Unbroken Chain,” though perhaps many fans assume that 
Hunter wrote it. Some may know that someone named Robert Petersen wrote 
it, maybe even having been told, “He was a poet.” Not much more about him 
circulates widely. 

Even today, that one song bears a powerful mystique, standing out among a 
repertoire crowded with hair-raising lyrics. Famous for going unplayed live 
for the first twenty-one years after its debut on the 1974 album, Grateful Dead 
from the Mars Hotel, it was rumored to have been sound-checked once (a 
legend resulting from the sloppy labeling of a tape with a rehearsal outtake 
tacked onto sound-check filler). Back in the mid-eighties I first heard the 
folktale surrounding the song, one of several about it that circulated among 
Deadheads, a variation on an end-of-the-world myth. “Unbroken Chain,” so 
the tale went, would only be played at the last Dead show (or on the last Dead 
tour, according to a version I heard later). The fact that in a slippery way it 
came true (it was, in fact, performed at their last show, and it was, in fact, 
played only during the last year that they performed, though it debuted during 
their penultimate, not final, tour) is even more perplexing. 

Petersen wrote four songs for the Dead: “New Potato Caboose,” “Pride of 
Cucamonga,” “Unbroken Chain,’ and “Revolutionary Hamstrung Blues.” 
There are a few other sources of information on him—a few references to him 
in the record, and a few friends of his who graciously granted me interviews. 
Ultimately, though, the place to seek Petersen is in his poetry, in his own 
words. In my interviews, time and again, the people who knew Petersen said 
to consult Alleys of the Heart, the definitive collection of his best poetry, 
echoing Lesh’s comment to Blair Jackson: “He’s got a book of poetry out that 
tells you more about him than I ever could” (Jackson 26). 


Two 


Despite the scant evidence, there is enough information to form a biographical 
sketch of the man; that said, this article only lays the groundwork for further 


work. One close member of the Dead family who knew Petersen at the dawn 
of the Grateful Dead is Alan Trist. Trist edited the definitive, posthumous 
collection of Petersen’s poetry, Alleys of the Heart, and spearheaded its 
publication by Hulogosi, the publishing house Trist founded. (Indeed, 
Hulogosi is largely responsible for preserving the literary legacy of the 
particular subculture from which the Dead sprang, which they in turn fed and 
in which they thrived.) 

Petersen was born in Klamath, Oregon, a logging town, in 1936, but he 
enters Dead history in 1958 or 1959, when he met and eventually roomed with 
Phil Lesh, while they were both attending the College of San Mateo. Petersen 
was, as Trist explains, “steeped in the Beat demimonde” (Trist interview). 
Like Neal Cassady, Petersen was a bridge figure, organically connecting the 
Beat world to the hippie world. Trist first met Petersen as part of the “love 
scene” crowd in Palo Alto in 1960, described by Carol Brightman in her 1998 
book, Sweet Chaos (Brightman 15, 77, 182). This crowd included Trist, 
Petersen, Phil Lesh, Jerry Garcia, Robert Hunter, and Willy Legate. Lesh had 
lived with Petersen the previous year, when they were both still students at the 
College of San Mateo (Platt 38-39). This immediately preceded the fruitful 
three- or four-year period of shifting folk and bluegrass ensembles that led up 
to the Grateful Dead’s formation in 1965, a period in which Petersen spent 
some time in jail, where he wrote his first serious collection of poetry, Blue 
Petre. 

Some time after his release, he gave the sheaf of poems that became Blue 
Petre to Lesh, who turned them over to Trist after Petersen’s death in January 
1987, when Trist undertook the project of collecting Petersen’s poetry for a 
one-volume anthology, Alleys of the Heart. Robert Hunter first remembers 
meeting him when Petersen was rooming with Phil in Berkeley, while Lesh 
was studying with Luciano Berio at Mills College. “Phil brought Jerry and me 
over to the apartment to meet him,” remembers Hunter. “That’s the only time 
I saw the manuscript of ‘Sun Cycle for Three Orchestras.’ About that time, 
Bobby fell for Phil’s girlfriend, Jane, whom he married” (Trist interview). As 
Phil recounted in a 1981 interview with David Gans, “I was living in an 
apartment with TC and Petersen and my girlfriend. . . . Petersen had stolen my 
girlfriend. She had an apartment of her own to satisfy her parents, so they 
spent most of their time there. What could I say to Petersen? He was—and 
still is—my closest friend” (Gans 104). Petersen was a member of the inner 
circle, there at the beginning—and he witnessed the birth of the Dead. He was 
around when Lesh arranged for Garcia to audition for Gert Chiarito’s folk 
show The Midnight Special, which resulted in Garcia getting his own special, 
called The Long Black Veil. And he was living near Lesh in the Haight when 
news of an acid bar-band, the Warlocks, drifted up from the peninsula. In that 
same 1981 interview with Gans, Lesh recalled, 


At that point I was living at 1130 Haight Street, at Baker. In those days, the Haight was truly 
beautiful. This was before anything—it was just a community of people who happened to live 


there. A whole bunch of the right people lived there. Petersen was living there with Jane and their 
infant son. Somebody came in with the news that Garcia had gotten himself a rock-and-roll band. 
(Gans 108) 


Petersen, Jane, Lesh, and Lesh’s friend Hank Harrison were soon regulars at 
Warlocks shows. 

Harrison later published the widely discredited, if ambitious, first book on 
the band, proprietarily named The Dead Book. Though more famous now as 
the father of pop star Courtney Love than as an early Grateful Dead scene 
maker, Harrison was there at the beginning, and his book, despite the 
numerous factual errors and dated, hip verbiage, remains an essential if 
notoriously subjective document of those fertile times. In The Dead Book, 
Harrison disguises Petersen with the pseudonym “the Troll,” a Tolkienish 
reference to his short stature and rough countenance. Although there’s no 
evidence that Petersen, a saxophone player, and Lesh, a trumpeter at the time, 
played together in the jazz band at the College of San Mateo, Harrison does 
claim they played together on at least one occasion: 


One day, for diversion, Lesh, Odduck, Troll, Lenny Lasher, the bass player, and Pat Britt, the 
baritone sax guy, decided to take some women up to the City and sit in with a Salvation Army 
band on the corner of Third and Howard, like a real skid row scene. Everybody thought it was too 
much to hear Phil play “The Saints Come Marching In” two octaves above the signature. Grossed 
out the Salvation Army. (Harrison 17) 


No other references to Petersen’s music appear in the record, aside from a 
mention in the dustjacket copy for Alleys of the Heart. As for the girlfriend- 
stealing act, Harrison’s description largely mirrors Lesh’s own: 


The Troll was a night-creeper, and furtive. He and Phil got into a triad woman-hassle, acting out, 
in Berkeley, the cardinal gothic ritual . . . the famous squaw-theft machismo number. Phil, feeling 
hurt, sulked for awhile but realized the humor of it and made it over and over again with music as 
a proper mistress, while Troll took his freshly stolen lady on the rails with him. (Harrison 72) 


J. C. Juanis, who has reported on the Bay Area Dead scene for New York- 
based fanzine Relix since the seventies, met Petersen in the latter-day Dead 
and Jerry Garcia Band scene. “When I first met him,” Juanis remembered in 
an e-mail, “I didn’t know he was the guy behind the Dead tunes at all. He was 
just a guy who I shared many hours drinking with.” After recounting the 
inevitable tales of late-night debauchery, Juanis felt compelled to add: 


But there was more to the man than that. He was articulate and in flashes of brilliance was a very 
funny man. Bobby was a friend of Pigpen, Phil Lesh and TC’s from the early Palo Alto days. He 
was more of a Beat-type guy than any of the others in the Dead family. The real street poets are a 
tough, hungry breed, and Bobby was a street guy for sure. While he came from a different world 
socially, Bobby may have been the most “literate” of the Dead lyricists. He had a feel for putting 
down [in] words what ran through his head. (Juanis e-mail) 


Despite that felicity—which produced recordings of his lyrics before it 
provided publication of his poetry—it was not until 1980 that Petersen 
published his first collection of poems, Far Away Radios, which he sold 


himself at Dead shows and related events. 

A former member of the Hog Farm commune who knew Petersen filled in 
some details of Petersen’s life in the eighties (Anonymous interview). The last 
time he spoke to Bobby was in 1986 at the Oregon County Fair. They shared a 
cigarette in the shade, and Petersen caught him up on things. He was living in 
Oregon again, trying not to drink, and working on a new book which was to 
be called Cabin Fever, a collection of poems which became a section in the 
posthumous collection. He died less than a year later. 

Obviously, much biographical work remains, as well as critical. Petersen 
intertwined the two in his own work, embedding several autobiographies in 
his poems and songs, all of which should be explored fully. His prose is a 
largely untapped resource, too: Except for the pieces he inserted in the poem 
“Fern Rock,” his prose and early short stories remain unpublished. Trist 
suggested looking up all of the names of the people for whom so many of his 
poems were written. An atlas could even be assembled: A careful reading of 
Alleys of the Heart provides a map of Petersen’s ramblings up and down the 
West Coast and across the continent through the locations and dates affixed to 
nearly every poem. It is a life in poetry. 


Three 


Asked why he didn’t include Petersen’s songs in the Alleys collection, Trist 
commented, “The songs sort of stand alone. The poetry is coherent. I had in 
my mind the distinction that Hunter draws [between song and poetry]” (Trist 
interview). For Dead scholars and fans, however, the songs are his most 
enduring legacy. The first of his lyrics to appear in the Dead canon is “New 
Potato Caboose.” Set to music by Lesh and sung by Weir on the 1968 album 
Anthem of the Sun, it reads—and looks on the page—much more like a poem 
than like a song. Lines such as “Sun comes up blood red / Wind yells among 
the stone” echo or prefigure images that recur throughout his poetry. The 
concluding line of the first and last verse, “All graceful instruments are 
known,” sung madrigal-style by the Dead vocalists, still stands as a powerful 
evocation of the performance gestalt of the band. Rife with allusive phrases, 
the lyrics end in the biblical image of Onan: “And touching makes the flesh to 
cry out loud / This ground on which the seed of love is sown” (Trist and Dodd 
34). 

Of the two lyrics written by Petersen that appear on 1974’s From the Mars 
Hotel, “Pride of Cucamonga” is the less well liked by fans, but it is actually 
the richest in the poet’s trademark naturalistic imagery, invoking a West that 
ranges here from Oregon to Oaxaca. Later in the song, when Petersen writes 
of “the good old boys in the Greystone Hotel,” he is using a slang term for the 
Santa Rita Rehabilitation Center, shortened to “Greystone” in Harrison’s The 
Dead Book (24-25). After his prison experiences, Petersen never ceased to 


write about the marks they left on him, such as the ending to the poem “Hitch- 
Hike Fragment”: 


vacaville nut tree 

close by that monster prison 

which would later 

swallow 

me whole (Alleys of the Heart 109) 


The line in “Pride of Cucamonga” about “bitter olives in the sun” is almost a 
direct quotation from his own undated poem, “Bitter Olives,” wherein he 
writes, 


those long fires of autumn 
pigpen & i saw along 
highway 99 

bitter olives 

in the stare & blister of 

sun (Alleys of the Heart 93) 


The lines, “The Northern sky, it stinks with greed / You can smell it for miles 
around,” show Petersen’s orientation toward the countryside, away from the 
temptations and toxins of the city. It also expresses his outrage at (or disgust 
with) our depredations of the country landscape. Indeed, when Petersen 
speaks of nature, he often refers to a despoiled Northwest, as in “The Scaler’s 
Hall”: 


all my old friends 

are either dead or in jail 

from marin to san jose 

a solid brown cloud burns the eyes 

& smells like shit (Alleys of the Heart 107) 


Similarly, he reveals his take on city life in his 1981 poem “For the Grateful 
Dead” in a few sparse lines: 


it gets lonely 

in the high pines 

& lonelier when 

you finally get 

to town 

all that 

goodness you 

done stored up 

be gone 

in about 15 minutes (Alleys of the Heart 79) 


“Unbroken Chain” may never be plumbed fully of meaning, but the haunting 
lines, “Out on the mountain, it'll drive you insane / Listening to the winds 
howl,” evoke an eerie, even frightening image that recurs regularly in 
Petersen’s work, the naked shrieking of the elements. Insanity is a 
quintessential Beat concern and is the dominant theme in part 1 of Allen 


Ginsberg’s “Howl,” whose title is echoed in the lines just quoted. Petersen’s 
friend the Hog Farmer said that he believes this lyric expresses some essential 
insight into Petersen’s view of the world. He sometimes had to get away from 
the city, out to the country, back to Oregon, or onto the rails or the open road; 
but he could also get too far out there, as he writes in “The Wellspring”: 


ancient. weird. 

a feeling no-one can 

name. halfway 

between fear 

& ecstasy with 

the winds 

gnashing their teeth 

in a terrible 

flight . . . (Alleys of the Heart 92) 


Though Hunter was unsure about how Petersen collaborated with Grateful 
Dead composers, he speculated that Petersen wrote the words first, with Phil 
in mind as the songwriter: “The kind of music it is suggests that” (Hunter, e- 
mail 24 February 1999). Trist agreed: “I think he gave Phil words that would 
suit Phil as songs” (Trist interview). 

The last Petersen lyric in the Dead songbook, “Revolutionary Hamstrung 
Blues,” was set to music by Lesh and keyboard player Brent Mydland in the 
eighties and performed only once, at the Cumberland County Civic Center in 
Portland, Maine, on 27 March 1986, a show I was fortunate to attend. At the 
time (and listening to the tape of the show in our hotel room that night, over 
and over, trying to interpret these new lyrics, written on the torn-off cover of 
the local phone book), it was clear the song had potential (Crumlish and 
Meriwether). It sounded rehearsed and eerie, and I was looking forward to 
hearing it evolve, but it was retired from the band’s repertoire after that one 
performance and never reemerged. Ice Nine, the Dead’s publishing company, 
does not have a definitive version of the lyrics, so we’re left with what we can 
discern from the recording. 

Like his lyrics, Petersen’s poetry itself yields greater rewards the more 
closely you read it. His words release trapped experience, powerful as the 
burst of a ripe berry (or bitter olive) when first bitten. Petersen himself puts it 
in his poem “Tender Grapes” in a way that could describe the work of the 
Dead as well as his own words: 


Thus these 

poems are meat 

and wine, traveling 
in the dark 

and secret branchings 
of the blood. 

They are 


the touch of 
a hand, warm and passionate 


in the blackest 
hour of the night, 
a silence, a clear 
sweet dream, 


soft words 

without speech, 

heard when 

all language has 
passed 

beyond remembrance, 
when the heart 


has become one 
with the fine flesh 
of the earth. (Alleys of the Heart 25) 


Ultimately, what is most striking is the utterly natural “street” feel in the 
cadences, despite the density of the classical and biblical allusions. “He was 
widely read,” explained Trist, “but he had the common touch” (Trist 
interview). 

Cultivation of that ability—distilling life and literature into a unique vision 
and expression—was a discipline Petersen practiced. Trist said that he had 
occasionally seen Petersen’s work just after he’d finished, such as when he 
was staying at a friend’s house. “He had a writing table. There’d be a sheet of 
paper in his old-fashioned typewriter” (Trist interview). Petersen himself 
described one such writing session in the poem “Cabin Fever”: 


canned ham cabbage & corn fritters 

can of beer & a shot of brandy 

typing poems on a typewriter 

half a century old (Alleys of the Heart 81) 


Most of the results of that practice appear in the Hulogosi anthology. 
According to Robert Hunter, who wrote the foreword for Alleys of the Heart, 
“The Hulogosi book contains all Bobby’s poetry worth publishing. It was his 
selection/collection. I did a reading of his ‘Breakfast at Eliodoro’s’ at my first 
reading at Great American Music Hall” (e-mail 26 November 1998). He is 
referring to one of Petersen’s longer poems, which speaks of visions and the 
urge toward transcendence: 


we should learn to think like eagles 
dream like 

serpents 

fuck 

like bears, 


turn the eye 
inside out 

so as to 

really see 

the impossible 


mathematic 
finally 
solved 


not vision 
obscured 
but vision 
strengthened 


the brain 

a seed pod 

just waiting to 

explode! (Alleys of the Heart 62) 


It could also serve as an eloquent summation of the challenge the band he 
wrote lyrics for posed to its fans—as well as a statement of the rewards 
awaiting those who delve into his poetry. 

Many of Petersen’s works speak more explicitly of the Dead and their 
extended family or of the phenomena surrounding shows themselves. One 
which could stand for many appears in “Fern Rock”: 


to winterland 
& the grateful dead 


they of visionary song 
plumbing the deepest channels 


to blur for awhile 
what no art can 
hide 


& perform 
what these high hungry 
masses 


so desperately 
need— 


to touch 
in a continuum of 


breasts & hands & eyes 
locked together 

in the dance 

all openings 

filled 


with sound 
garcia 


bending the frames of 
reality 


“more than somewhat” 
(piano cascade contrabass innuendo) 


reach into that system 
pulling out dream after dream 


all bodies transformed 
into a single 


amalgam 

experiencing constant 
orgasm 

! (Alleys of the Heart 102-3) 


Deadheads would agree. 


Four 


Petersen’s centrality and significance to the artistic community that became 
the Grateful Dead is clear; pinning down the particulars of what exactly that 
meant is more difficult. I asked Hunter, “Is it fair to say that Petersen 
embodied some form of authenticity with regard to the myth of rambling 
across the Western landscape on the fringes of society?” He replied, “That’s a 
fair statement. Bobby was a full-time rambler and occasional paperhanger, an 
artist at getting by as surely as he was at the use of language” (e-mail 26 
November 1998). Lawrence Ferlinghetti, the North Beach publisher of City 
Lights Books and Beat poet, would recognize that as a particularly Beat 
sensibility, a fulfillment of his charge that the first responsibility of the poet is 
to live life in such a way as to not be compromised (Ferlinghetti). 

But Petersen did more than live his life according to the ancient, bohemian 
call: He also showed others the way. This was one of his most important 
legacies, especially to Deadheads, since Phil Lesh was one of his most 
accomplished apprentices. Lesh cites Petersen as “the most important part. . . . 
He turned me on—taught me everything I knew, practically. . . . Petersen had 
lived. He’s four years older than me. Through his experience and his native 
ability, he was into writing, into literature. He turned me on to so much that 
you can’t encompass it” (Gans 96). Petersen got Phil stoned for the first time, 
in 1959 at the College of San Mateo. This was Lesh’s initiation into a lineage, 
a legacy, the Beat tradition alluded to in “Unbroken Chain.” And Lesh 
recognized it as such; he understood the importance of getting turned on by 
the right person. As he recalled in 1981, “The guy who did turn me on was 
Robert Petersen. I met him in school, but we spent most of our time hanging 
out and raving, reading Henry Miller aloud to each other. As a poet, Petersen 
was into Kerouac and those guys more than I was, but I loved Ginsberg. I 
loved Howl so much I started to set it to music” (Gans 94). 


And Petersen was both instructor and example. Harrison describes the way 
that example looked in 1961, when Petersen lived with Phil and Jane in 
Berkeley: “More than anyone else, the Troll was always running the risk of 
jail, a desperado in the midst, a symbol to all who knew him that they, too, 
were outside the culture, outside the established pattern. And not caring; in 
fact, less each day” (Harrison 146-47). 

Which may explain both the predicament Petersen faced, and the resources 
he was able to marshal in his defense, at his trial for possession of marijuana 
in 1965. Harrison quotes a Jesuit theologian Father Shallert, who testified, 
“Yes, I think this man is a spiritual person and should be allowed to smoke 
marijuana in peace as part of his pursuit of spirituality” (People v Petersen). 
This was (and still is) too radical a view of drug use for the court system. 
Instead, as Harrison summarizes, “After two years, the charges were dropped. 
Illegal search and seizure. Troll was free but not acquitted—just let go, not 
famous for legalizing pot—just let go. That’s why we feel the pain—the man 
giveth and the man taketh away. The Troll is very bitter nowadays” (Harrison 
147). 

Petersen was much more than just a symbol of artistic integrity to the Dead. 
As Trist commented, “He was an authentic natural artist, with a real sense of 
natural history. He was authentically attached to the land, to California, and 
the art came out of that attachment” (Trist interview). In the poem “Black 
Point Blues,” Petersen offers a succinct take on the dream that animated the 
Dead scene, rooted in nature and adopting the guise of a utopian predecessor, 
the sailor’s union movement: 


“forming a new society within the shell of the old” 
those words 

repeated 

over & over (Alleys of the Heart 114) 


Trist also notes that Petersen was one of several figures who embodied a 
sense of connection to the land, and to whom the Dead were attracted, perhaps 
most notably Rolling Thunder, the Indian shaman to whom Donna Godchaux 
dedicated “Sunrise” and after whom Mickey Hart named his first solo album. 

For all his importance to the seminal figures in the Dead, Petersen is 
obscure even among the crowd most likely to appreciate his work. “He wasn’t 
really a figure of the Deadhead popular culture,” says Trist. “More of a 
throwback to that linking” (Trist interview). It is sad and somewhat 
surprising; after all, Petersen could be the Deadhead poet laureate. He was 
always backstage. He wrote poems about Dead shows. As Trist put it, “He felt 
himself part of the Dead scene, and indeed he was.” But he was humble. He 
didn’t flaunt his connection, but for Petersen, that connection was central: The 
Dead scene nurtured his art and indulged his excesses. Says Trist, memorably, 
“He grew up there like a mushroom in the middle of it all” (Trist interview). 

Trist seems saddened by Petersen’s obscurity. “He wasn’t there to promote 


Alleys of the Heart. He didn’t perform it. He was a very humble guy.” 
Generally, he didn’t make his poetry public, but he did have an extroverted 
side, the drinking side. “He used to hold forth in bars,” comments Trist, while 
hawking Far Away Radios, with its colorful cover by Stanley Mouse. But he 
didn’t advertise who he was. By then he looked like an old beatnik. Nor did 
he fight to preserve his legacy. One time at Red Rocks in the eighties, his Hog 
Farmer friend had to vouch for him to the backstage bouncer, who assumed he 
was simply a drunk who had stolen a Dead-family laminate. It must have hurt 
Petersen; as Trist notes, regardless of his condition, he was aware: “He had an 
incredibly sharp mind. Whatever state he was in, he could always see the 
truth. He was ‘right on’ that way” (Trist interview). 

That insight shines throughout his poetry, perhaps especially in the last 
fifteen lines of “Five Seismic Disturbances,” the last poem in the Dream of 
California section that Trist assembled from various loose ends, where 
Petersen writes, 


leaving only 
broken sandals & imperfect 
tools 


name 
forgot 


or just 
maybe 


never 
spoken. (Alleys of the Heart 129) 


Juanis summed it up: 


Bobby died the street poet’s death. I remember that they had his funeral at the Theater up on 
Mount Tam. Writer Peter Monk [who wrote the lyrics to another Lesh song, “Passenger”] was 
there, so was Hunter, TC, Mickey Hart, from the Dead. Nelson and Duke from the Riders and 
Laird Grant from the Pranksters. Hunter read a poem. . . . When Bobby passed there was not 
much mentioned about him, and, in fact, mention his name to today’s “Deadheads” and I think 
that most would draw a complete blank. In fact, many of the heads during Bobby’s lifetime had a 
problem reconciling Bobby [with] the name on the recording credits. 


Petersen’s friend the Hog Farmer kept returning to an image of Petersen in the 
lot outside an East Coast Dead show in the mid-eighties, selling copies of Far 
Away Radios, people walking by him in a stream, ignoring him, not 
recognizing him, perhaps later shouting out requests for “Unbroken Chain” 
from the midst of a general admissions bustle on the floor, never knowing 
they’d passed the author of that elusive lyric on the way into the show. Juanis’ 
last words are apt and poignant: “Bobby Petersen: loyal, literate, gentle, 
smiling, raving, funny, soulful, down to earth, always in search of a party. 
Tragic” (Juanis). 


Five 


Perhaps the single trait that consistently emerges about Petersen is that he 
embodied a warmth or gentleness that brought out kindness in others, even 
when he was cadging oblivion. In his last years, taking care of Petersen was a 
responsibility shouldered by several members of the Dead family. This was 
ironically appropriate, in that Petersen had written so eloquently of exactly 
that sense of mystical—but absolute—responsibility in his “For the Grateful 
Dead,” where he mused, “wonderin’ / what the fuck / am I doin’ here & 
why?,” followed by that take-your-breath-away, quintessentially Petersen 
answer: “when you damn well know / it’s because we all love / each other” 
(Alleys of the Heart 79). 

Petersen’s poetry, and legacy, still exercises that sway today. At the end of 
one of my interviews for this chapter, my informant from the Hog Farm and I 
couldn’t bring our conversation to a close, talking on a corner in Berkeley, 
going over and over the same ground, unable to disengage. I think we felt that 
same sense of responsibility that emerged in my other interviews, an echo of 
the one already long shouldered by Trist, Hunter, Lesh, MG, and others close 
to the extended Dead family. But what is this feeling? It’s more than the 
universal sense of tragedy, though Petersen’s death was a sad one, occurring 
before he had grabbed or been accorded his due. Nor is it the usual academic 
conceit, that I can steer a few more minds to his lines of poetry and in so 
doing help to pay off that huge debt Bobby left behind. My answer came in 
one of those Beat-like flashes of epiphany, that what is at work here is a 
modern-day enactment of the Grateful Dead folk motif: In helping to pay off 
the debts of the dead, we earn their gratitude and complete a cycle of life and 
inspiration. Petersen expressed this complex sentiment neatly, simply, in the 
opening lines of the first poem in Blue Petre, his first collection: 


It matters 

not here what 

a man has 

been. 

For Poetry 

will come of it 

all the 

same. (Alleys of the Heart 3) 


They could just as easily serve as his epitaph, an invocation of the unbroken 
chain of inspiration, the ancient bohemian spirit that flickered in the loose-knit 
artistic community that birthed the Grateful Dead. 
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Nomadic Musical Audiences 


A Historical Precedent for the Grateful Dead 


Jacob A. Cohen 


While filming his documentary The End of the Road during the Grateful 
Dead’s 1995 summer tour, Brent Meeske interviewed a fan in Las Vegas on 
the lifestyle of the band’s followers, the Deadheads: 


There’s not too many other environments you can go where you have like a group of people 
that’ ll just move around from place to place. It’s like this whole environment is just like—it’s a 
city, even though it’s not in the same place every day. It’s a different place, but it’s the same kids 
everywhere, same family; it’s like a community. . . . It’s like a home, even though it’s not in the 
same place. (Meeske) 


This assertion illuminates one way that Deadheads think about the concept of 
place. His language emphasizes key terms in the discussion of geographical 
spaces: words like home and place, and the notion of similarity and difference, 
all shaped here by the unique Deadhead perspective. 

David Shenk and Steve Silberman call the scene set up in venue parking 
lots a “nomadic settlement” (215), and certainly many aspects of tour culture 
reflect the traditional archetypes of nomadic life across cultures over time. 
The Deadhead tent cities, the mass movement of individuals and cars from 
one point to the next—these echo the theme of nomadic migration throughout 
human history. Even the language of Deadheads speaks to the so-called 
nomadic nature of the culture, since people go on tour, and speak of tour as a 
living, breathing phenomenon, a place in and of itself. 

Mark Tursi, in his discussion of the work of Gilles Deleuze and Felix 
Guattari and its applicability to the Grateful Dead experience, claims that 
““soing on tour’ with the Dead has movement as its goal,” elevating the 
importance of the concept of “tour-as-place” and consequently devaluing the 
importance of individual “stops-as-place” (62). In Tursi’s view, tour culture is 
a rhizome, a decentralized, cyclical system in which any point can be 
connected to any and all other points, free of a specific pathway to follow. 
Whether you see one night at Alpine Valley, Wisconsin, a few scattered 
shows (Mountain View, California, and then Virginia Beach a month later), or 
every concert in between, Deadhead tour culture is the same. You don’t have 
to hit every show in order to be a part of it. But what of those stops along the 
way of the nomadic chain, Alpine Valley or Deer Creek or Red Rocks? Do 


these places themselves have important meaning for Deadheads? 

Being at Red Rocks does, in fact, mean something to a Deadhead, even 
while on tour, and this suggests an intriguing multiplicity of place identity. 
Deadheads simultaneously locate themselves using both the tour-as-place and 
stops-as-place models. My focus is not to investigate the meaning of being 
“on tour,” but the meaning and importance of those places along the way, 
those intensities of geographical signification where a place gains meaning 
(and here I purposely imply the dynamic action of “gaining” meaning) and 
then loses that meaning as the tour continues. Essentially, the “space” of a 
venue—the campground, the parking lot, the town—becomes a central place, 
a temporary home that has a deep connection to Deadheads through shared 
social experiences of music and, in some cases, enlightenment. As soon as 
those experiences end, the place loses that meaning and ceases to exist as a 
place of active importance for the Deadhead. 

In speaking of this concept of place, it is useful to use the term nomadic 
musical audience. It is an intentionally generic term, allowing not only 
Deadheads but other groups of people, bound by a similar, shared musical 
experience, to be categorized as such. Applying that category allows the 
Grateful Dead phenomenon to be seen not as a cultural anomaly or aberration, 
as it is so often portrayed in the media, but rather as the inheritor of a rich 
strain in American culture that goes back almost two hundred years. In the 
camp-meeting religious cultures of nineteenth-century America, one finds the 
same type of nomadic musical audience. In exploring this historical 
connection, I will first define exactly what is meant by a nomadic musical 
audience, using the models and theories of humanist geography and the case 
of Grateful Dead tour culture, and then show how a seemingly quite different 
group, camp-meeting attendees, fits this description as well. 

The members of a nomadic musical audience are not nomads in the 
denotative, literal meaning of the word, as it is used when applied to the Roma 
of Eastern Europe or the Bedouin cultures of the Middle Eastern deserts. Most 
Deadheads have a home, or a home base, and according to a report excerpted 
in Skeleton Key (Shenk and Silberman 291-93), even many Deadheads who 
are homeless maintain connections with family at a home base. The vast 
majority—91 percent—of Deadheads travel outside their home base to attend 
shows, implying not only that many concert attendees are away from their 
homes, but that they indeed have homes to be away from, and often family, 
school, or a job. In having a fixed home to which returning is usually a 
possibility, Deadheads construct a mimetic lifestyle of nomads rather than a 
literal nomadic existence. 

Yet, as the opening quotation from the Las Vegas Deadhead attests, being 
on tour is like being at home. Tour is a multiplicity of geographical locations, 
and wherever the caravan of Deadheads happens to be for a particular show is 
therefore home. The nature of the nomadic musical audience is that the 
geographic location, the destination of travel from a home base, does not have 


a strong active importance to the audience except for when they are 
experiencing their music within that place. This is very different from a 
remembered importance, which certainly does remain with Deadheads beyond 
any temporal boundaries.! Exploring a definition of how we construe place 
will help to elucidate this concept. 

Humanist geography grew up under the awning of phenomenology. The 
field, started in the late 1970s by such visionary geographers as Yi-Fu Tuan 
and Edward Relph, emphasizes place as something that is experienced, a 
spatial organization that communicates with a subjectivity rather than an 
objectivity (Cresswell 20). Additionally, humanist geographers were the first 
to think of place as an idea and not just a set of mapped coordinates. Tuan 
explores ideas of space versus place as follows: “If we think of space as that 
which allows movement, then place is pause; each pause in movement makes 
it possible for location to be transformed into place” (Space and Place 6). 

At first, Tuan’s concept of place seems to be at odds with the rhizomatic 
theory of nomadology, since Deadheads are able to think of both movement 
and pauses as places. However, in a nomadic musical audience, the locational 
value (or its “place value”) is not confined to one point, but rather moves 
along with the subject. Tuan uses the term topophilia to refer to the “affective 
bond between people and place” (Topophilia 4). As the nomadic musical 
audience moves through space from geographical point to geographical point, 
they take their topophilia with them, assigning new meanings to new places 
every night—a sentiment echoed in the lyrics to the Dead’s homage to the 
road, “Truckin’”: “Chicago, New York, Detroit, it’s all on the same street” 
(Hunter 230). 

Geographer Doreen Massey extends the humanist geographical inquiry to 
incorporate Marxist thinking and delimitations. Her study examines how 
social relationships help to define spatial relationships, or in her words, “the 
geography of social structure is a geography of class relations, not just a map 
of social classes” (22; emphasis in original). Massey’s theories can be tailored 
to examine the nomadic musical audience’s sense of place as well. Social 
constructs of the nomadic musical audience are not examined from within the 
structure, but from without. In this social relationship the nomadic musical 
audience is often positioned outside the axioms of dominant society. Tursi 
writes that “Deadheads, as a group, ‘see’ in a way that rejects mainstream 
society’s dominant ideology and epistemology” (60). 

There is a mirroring effect, too. It is not just that the nomadic musical 
audience rejects the mainstream, but the mainstream rejects the nomadic 
musical audience. Natalie Dollar describes the Deadheads as “a group of 
people who are themselves liminoid by social definition”’—a group that is 
neither here nor there (41). This effect creates a social rift, a relationship not 
between classes within a community, but rather a relationship between two 
communities: the nomadic musical audience and the normative societal 
construction. This rift is then manifested as a geographical relationship. The 


members of a nomadic musical audience go to another place as a reflection of 
their social relationships with the mainstream. Even when that place is 
immersed within the majoritarian milieu—for example, a Dead show at 
Madison Square Garden, mere blocks from the soberly straight Times Square 
—there is still a sizable partition between the social constructs of the nomadic 
musical audience and the mainstream. Topophilia is assigned to the venue 
because of its functioning as a sort of haven, an oasis or safe place for the 
outsider persona, within the larger geography of dominant societal ideology.” 
Massey also mandates that space be thought of always as space/time, never 
forgetting the four-dimensionality of place. Time is an essential variable in 
determining the degree of topophilia assigned by a nomadic musical audience 
to a location, precisely because of the group’s transient nature. When 
Deadheads set up camp at Deer Creek Amphitheatre in Noblesville, Indiana, 
the level of topophilia between the subjects and the place is enormous. For a 
few nights, Noblesville’s population more than doubles, and the city becomes 
the center of the Grateful Dead universe. Religious experiences abound. An 
entire economic system emerges, built from the ground up. Most importantly, 
music happens: onstage from the band, from campground stereos, in drum 
circles, and in impromptu jam sessions. It is interesting to note in this 
situation that the Grateful Dead are from San Francisco, two thousand miles 
west of Noblesville, and yet the place that carries the most topophilia, the 
most importance for Deadheads, is a desolate five square miles of farmland 
outside Indianapolis. And the nomadic musical audience is from everywhere, 
with concert attendees who have homes all over the country. Yet for a few 
nights, the place of highest importance and transcendence is Noblesville. 
Massey’s conception of space/time, or place/time, is especially relevant the 
night after Deer Creek, when the band is playing in Chicago, for example. 
Suddenly, with the additional dimension of time, the place of Noblesville no 
longer has any active topophilia, only a remembered or nostalgic type. This is 
not to diminish the power of memory in Deadhead place importance; rather, it 
highlights the difference between remembered topophilia and active 
topophilia. In fact, Deer Creek as a concept endures in the audience’s group 
memory more than Deer Creek as a place—this is evidenced by the fact that 
the main objects taken as nostalgia are not particular to the place. A tape of 
the show, a T-shirt purchased in the parking lot, a good bag of “kind buds”— 
these are not items that have any connection to the place of Deer Creek, but 
rather to the place of tour. Even the music itself is remembered as a date— 
e.g., 7/18/90—demonstrating the essential nature of time in Deadhead place. 
Clearly, then, the nomadic musical audience can be characterized by the 
generative theories of Tuan and Massey: a nomadic musical audience assigns 
high levels of topophilia to places that are pauses along a pathway of 
movement; the social distinctions that exist between a nomadic musical 
audience and mainstream society manifest themselves by locational, or place, 
distinctions; and the importance of a place inherently changes over time, as 


the levels of topophilia rise to a dizzying height when the audience occupies 
that place and then come down to a sinking low. 

In many ways analogous to Deadhead tour culture, the revivalist camp- 
meeting culture of the 1800s, which had its roots in the bluegrass counties of 
Kentucky, was also a nomadic musical audience. There are, in fact, a 
surprisingly large number of similarities between accounts of camp meetings 
and accounts of Grateful Dead concerts, although these fall outside the scope 
of this chapter. My interest here is classifying the camp meeting as a nomadic 
musical audience—how the humanist geographical definition of the term 
supports the experiences and actions of the camp meeting—-so as to position 
the camp meeting and the Grateful Dead concert within the same geographical 
paradigm. A rich literature supports this connection. 

The camp meeting occurred at a place that needed to be traveled to, with 
participants “collect[ed] together from forty to fifty miles around,” all 
congregating at one place, according to one early narrative (Strickland, 
Cartwright 45). For the attendees of the camp meeting, the topophilia existed 
not between the individual and the journey, but between the individual and the 
place, emphasizing Tuan’s theory that the pauses along a path of movement 
are the places of importance. However, just as with the Deadheads, the 
journey to the meeting was also a part of the entire event experience 
(Strickland, Finley 363). What also made camp meetings nomadic was that 
the location of the meeting changed every year, and the preachers at these 
meetings literally moved from location to location in a kind of circuit, a tour 
of sorts. One of the oldest camp meetings, the Rock Spring Meeting in North 
Carolina, “has been in continuous operation at various sites,” as one scholar 
put it, since 1794 (Brown 6). 

The most famous of the early camp meetings, at Cane Ridge in Kentucky 
during the summer of 1801, was never replicated in that location again. For 
those lucky enough to attend, the only time Cane Ridge as a place actively 
achieved that level of importance was for a brief weekend in 1801. Saying 
“Cane Ridge” to a camp-meeting attendee is analogous to saying “Watkins 
Glen” to a Deadhead (referring to the onetime show played at the Grand Prix 
Racecourse in Watkins Glen, New York, on 28 July 1973).3 This also 
incorporates Massey’s conceptualization of place/time as a metric for 
measuring considerations of place, since it was only during a specific period 
of time that the audience’s active topophilia existed. 

The final attribute of camp-meeting culture that reflects a nomadic musical 
audience is its conception of relative social geography. Camp-meeting 
attendees were not necessarily shunned by mainstream society, or by 
mainstream religion, for that matter. However, by a number of standards, 
camp meetings were outside the realm of early nineteenth-century American 
Protestantism. Ellen Eslinger writes, 


Nonetheless, the Kentucky Revival did not merely reprise established evangelical forms. . . . The 
first departure from tradition was [Presbyterian preacher] McGready’s invitation to the Methodist 


John McGee. . . . From this innovation followed two other new practices that were less 
controversial but no less important: a universal call to participants regardless of religious 
affiliation, and the adoption of camping at the meeting site. (212) 


While perhaps not as radically opposed from mainstream culture as 
Deadheads, camp-meeting revivalists were certainly not conservative in their 
actions or thinking, and many scholars have positioned the camp meeting as a 
reflection of new democratic ideals and a liberal frontier mentality that existed 
in the 1790s.4 Societal norms were further bent by the blurring of both race 
and gender lines. In addition, although forms of revivalism had existed within 
various sects of Protestant Christianity prior to Cane Ridge, the Rev. James B. 
Finley claimed that “to all but the Methodists the work was entirely strange” 
(365). 

We can now approach both camp-meeting revivalism and Deadhead tour 
culture as nomadic musical audiences. Both audiences ascribe high levels of 
topophilia to their places. The nature of this attraction is analogous as well: In 
both cases, it is a sense of what anthropologist Victor Turner terms 
communitas, the “full, unmediated, communication, even communion” 
between individuals, that exists and aids in attributing importance to a place 
(58-59). In camp meetings, as Eslinger writes, “a special degree of 
communitas was therefore already present” (226). Similarly, Natalie Dollar 
notes that “the idea of communitas [is] central to understanding Deadhead 
identity” (41). Accounts of Cane Ridge corroborate this phenomenon as well: 
“At times more than one thousand persons broke into loud shouting all at 
once, and . . . the shouts could be heard for miles around” (Strickland, 
Cartwright 31). Finley saw “at one time . . . at least five hundred [people] 
swept down in a moment, as if a battery of a thousand guns had been opened 
on them” (Strickland, Finley 167). How different are these camp-meeting 
accounts from Deadhead reports such as “everybody seems to connect, to 
encourage the creativity” (Marilyn Welsh, quoted in Kelly 207), or “when I 
enter the zone, transported there by the Dead . . . I am a consciousness without 
an I’ (Gary Greenberg, quoted in Shenk and Silberman 337)? Joseph 
Campbell was thinking of even earlier gatherings when he commented, 
famously, that “when you see eight thousand kids all going up in the air 
together. . . . Listen, this is powerful stuff! And what is it? The first thing I 
thought of was the Dionysian festivals, of course. This energy. . . . This is 
more than music. It turns something on in here [the heart]. And what it turns 
on is life energy” (as cited in Jackson 37). The shared, ritualistic, communal 
experiences for both of these groups explains why so much importance is 
attached to the places where this communion occurs. 

What is unique is the extent to which these places have no active 
importance when the musical audience is not there, rather only a remembered 
importance. Steve Silberman, writing about the Kaiser Auditorium in 
Oakland, California, remembers that “I used to think of the Kaiser as the 
living room of the tribe . . . it felt like home” (87). Yet imagine how much 


topophilia would exist between Silberman and the Kaiser if the music playing 
were anything other than the Dead—M6tley Crüe, for example—or if it were 
only the site of a dental convention. A meeting house did exist at Cane Ridge 
prior to the 1801 camp meeting, but the location only had relevance for the 
few hundred members of that congregation. Prior to August 1801, Cane 
Ridge, as a place, existed as something entirely different from the camp- 
meeting atmosphere. Finley, whose father founded the premeeting Cane 
Ridge congregation, confirmed this upon returning during the camp meeting. 
Instead of the familiar site of his upbringing, he was confronted with “a scene 

. not only novel and unaccountable, but awful beyond description” 
(Strickland, Finley 166). 

Consider now the concordances between the previous Deer Creek example 
and Cane Ridge. For a few days, Cane Ridge was the center of the Christian 
universe—a regular New Zion—for Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
many other sects. Religious experiences abound, as people fall under the 
weight of their own spiritual awakening. Psalms and hymns ring out in mass 
groups. Preachers and exhorters shout their sermons out from various 
locations, and even slaves are allowed to participate in the devout rejoicing. 
Although the headquarters of each Protestant sect are located in the urban 
centers of the East Coast, just as with Deer Creek, the place that carries the 
most topophilia for all these Christians is an isolated five square miles of 
forest outside Paris, Kentucky. And the nomadic musical audience is from 
everywhere, with camp-meeting attendees who have homes all over the 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee areas. Yet for a few nights, the place 
of highest importance and transcendence is Cane Ridge. 

Using this model and new terminology of nomadic musical audience, there 
seems to be a clear relationship between Deadheads and early camp meetings. 
For scholars, however, is there any point to drawing comparisons between 
two musically and culturally disparate groups based on a set of geographical 
philosophies, or is this simply another kind of parallelomania? I don’t believe 
so. My argument is that the elucidation of this link is vital to understanding 
the Grateful Dead and the Deadheads’ position in both American history and 
in modern-day culture. Rather than being shunted aside as drugged-out 
hedonists, or pushed to the periphery as a cultish underground, Deadheads are 
simply reenvisioning and reconstructing an experience of place that has 
existed in this country for two hundred years. American culture often looks 
upon the Deadheads as a band of roving gypsies, a homeless and therefore 
identity-seeking group of traveling nomads. But rather than this negative 
contextualization, Deadheads can be seen as unknowing reenactors of a truly 
American spirit and experience, one that harks back to a time when the new 
nation was struggling to forge its own identity, and that has continued to 
exercise a shaping force in American religion and culture from that time on. 

Thus the Grateful Dead can be understood not as the originators, but rather 
the inheritors, of a rich American tradition. Granville Ganter has shown how 


Daniel Webster was a part of this tradition as well, his speeches so powerful 
and transcendent that fifteen thousand people climbed a Vermont mountain to 
hear him speak. We can speculate that the nomadic musical audience 
archetype may even include African American Baptist revivalism, folk 
festivals, bluegrass festivals, and the modern festival culture encompassing 
such monumental events as the Bonnaroo Music Festival, Roskilde Festival, 
and Coachella Music Festival. 

The transformative power of these cultures on a place also tells us much 
about the nature of geographical locations in America. With a nomadic 
musical audience, almost any space can be transformed into a site of 
communal ritual, musical apotheosis, and religious rapture. A random 
racetrack in upstate New York called Watkins Glen; a spaceship-shaped and 
colorfully lit arena in Hampton, Virginia; a tiny ski mountain in East Troy, 
Wisconsin; a county fairground in Veneta, Oregon—all can become the 
centers of an entire culture for a day or two before returning to their mundane 
existence. Similarly, camp meetings in Cane Ridge, Kentucky; Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey; near Denver, North Carolina; or near Cattle Creek, South 
Carolina, become centers of deep spirituality and musically induced trance 
and salvation. These places, formerly just coordinates on a map with the most 
banal significance to most, become miniature nomadic cities, and scattered 
geographic locations become united into a larger experienced place. It was in 
this way that, as Eslinger writes, “for a few days . . . these Americans became 
... ‘citizens of Zion’” (241). Deadheads would certainly understand. 


Notes 


1. An example of this is found in the way Deadheads remember shows, typically by their date but 
also by venue. For example, Grateful Dead scholar Gary Burnett remembers the 14 August 1991 concert 
as “Cal Expo,” the name of the venue. 

2. David Fraser and Vaughan Black explore the darker side of this oasis mentality by noting the legal 
ramifications of a society that believes itself geographically separated from the laws of mainstream 
society (Fraser and Black 19-37). 

3. This show is legendary for its improvisatory and exploratory sound-check jam. 

4. This popular opinion is refuted by Eslinger (213). She claims that this incorrect sociological 
opinion of camp meetings is based on a mythical and inaccurate characterization of frontier life as well 
as a disregard for how rapidly the Ohio River frontier area developed in the 1790s. 
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Deconstructing Deadheads 


Mark Tursi 


One of my all-time favorite Deadhead bumper stickers reads, “Who are the 
Grateful Dead and why do they keep following me?” This subject-object 
reversal is more than simply funny—it also suggests an interesting textual and 
even psychological transferral. Here the reversal is both semantic and textual: 
knowing becomes not knowing, or the object being followed becomes the 
subject of the text, while everyone knows the opposite to be true. Though not 
a complex inversion, it does present an intriguing insight into the nomadic 
cosmology of Deadheads, whereby meaning—although still a cultural 
consensus—becomes exclusively defined by the community. More than just 
jargon or specialized language, the nomadic culture of Deadheads and their 
subsequent linguistic constructs, aphorisms, and sayings—the “mobile text”’— 
are self-consciously and self-referentially constructing a new reality. In other 
words, Deadheads, as a group, “see” in a way that rejects mainstream 
society’s dominant ideology and epistemology, through language and textual 
representation. 

The ubiquitous presence of bumper stickers on the caravanning cars and 
Volkswagen buses of Deadheads across the entire nation throughout the 
seventies, eighties, and nineties is indicative of a textual surface whereby 
movement, flux, and playfulness create an intermezzo between thought and 
reality. These bumper stickers—literally and figuratively, “mobile text’—not 
only informed the consciousness of Deadheads for three decades, but also 
shaped a new epistemology that parallels the theory of nomos propounded by 
Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari. Their conception of noology, as opposed to 
ideology, rejects the apparatus which organizes the state into a stratum. The 
idea of noology involves an exploration of the images of thought within a 
particular historical context, and which exists outside conventional belief 
structures and ideologies that inform the state. In their seminal work, A 
Thousand Plateaus, the two theorists contend that nomadic bands of people 
behave structurally like a war machine that proceeds by defining its territory 
by redefining space, time, and intellectual paradigms differently from those 
associated with the polis, or state. 

Deadheads represented just such a nomadic existence. The textual surface 
of Deadhead consciousness—existing as bumper stickers, emblems on T- 
shirts, posters, hats, or banners, and which occur in actual physical movement 
—deconstructs and indeed opposes not only the semiology of the dominant 


culture, but also its modes of representation and communication, as 
constructed through stabilization and stratification. Most significantly, 
Deadhead culture’s moving emblems or signs represent a kind of signification 
that creates a new paradigm, and in essence, a new reality. 

Comparing the peace-thumping tribe of Deadheads to a war machine may 
seem far-fetched at first glance. Deleuze and Guattari define war machine in 
two ways: 


1. The war machine is the invention of the nomads (insofar as it is 
exterior to the State apparatus and distinct from the military 
institution). As such, the war machine has three aspects: a 
spatiographic aspect, an arithmetic or algebraic aspect, and an affective 
aspect. 

2. Nomad existence necessarily effectuates the conditions of the war 
machine in space. (380) 


Further, it is not limited to what is typically associated with a war machine 
—materiel such as guns and bombs. In other words, the Deadhead posture of 
opposition, as a nomad, is warlike, according to a noological understanding: 
that is, it exists outside of the conventional framework of thought and 
ideology. Deleuze and Guattari explain: 


The nomad has a territory; he follows customary paths; he goes from one point to another; he is 
not ignorant of points. . . . But the question is what in nomad life is a principle and what is only a 
consequence. To begin with, although the points determine paths, they are strictly subordinated to 
the paths they determine, the reverse of what happens with the sedentary. ... A path is always 
between two points, but the in-between has taken on all the consistency and enjoys both an 
autonomy and a direction of its own. The life of the nomad is the intermezzo. Even the elements 
of his dwelling are conceived in terms of the trajectory that is forever mobilizing them. The 
nomad is not at all the same as the migrant; for the migrant goes principally from one point to 
another, even if the second point is uncertain, unforeseen, or not well localized. But the nomad 
goes from point to point only as a consequence and as a factual necessity; in principle, points for 
him are relays along a trajectory. (380) 


It is interesting to consider philosopher David Hume’s notion that belief 
exists as a result of the conjunction between perception and object in the 
external world. He presents the notion that an intermezzo exists between 
reality and human understanding, and the initial possibility that our 
presumptions of “scientific thought” and conventional epistemologies are 
accurate representations of reality are, in fact, dubious. Hume seems most 
interested in the shifting or unstable possibility between relationships of 
thought and reality, cause and effect. This paved the way for thinkers such as 
Derrida, whose notion of differance explores what exists between word and 
concept. Ecriture—the play of differences, or the play between presence and 
absence—collapses what has long been taken as the “natural” way of reading, 
interpreting, and understanding human existence. The nomos, or the nomadic 
culture, represents a conscious, willing, knowing (if inarticulate), and 


systematic revolution against the dominant paradigm; hence it exists like an 
ecriture, a textual surface, in between presence and absence. For example, 
“going on tour” with the Dead has movement as its goal, that is, traveling 
from Cal Expo to Shoreline to Irvine to the Silverbowl, and so on. Deadheads 
move “through” these points, not simply “to” them. Euclidian space, which 
permits stratification, is disrupted: nomadism is outside this plane of 
existence, and exterior to this field. 

Brian Evenson elucidates these somewhat obfuscated distinctions in 
Deleuze and Guattari in his illuminating discussion of various characters in 
the novels of Cormac McCarthy. He suggests that one group referred to as 
tramps consists of people who, as he puts it, “despite wandering elements, 
retain (sometimes reluctantly) a sort of moral code with some correspondence 
to the codes of the society” (41). He refers to another category as spirited 
unfortunates, or people who struggle against the world to escape fortune’s 
woes, and often are able to move back into society. Last are the nomads, “who 
remain far astray, even detached, from conventional ethics and social codes” 
(41). The nomadic sensibility is defined primarily by rootlessness and exists 
separately from the striated space created by the structure of society, that is, a 
space which is codified, organized, and hierarchical (42). The essence of the 
nomad is, according to Deleuze and Guattari, “to occupy and hold a smooth 
space” (410), outside of stable structures—both metaphorically and literally. 

As Deleuze and Guattari also acknowledge, the nomadic mode can exist 
with other states of living, and often does (420). This spectrum of nomadism 
has interesting applications to the culture of Deadheads. Deadhead culture 
tends, whether actually or metaphorically (meaning ethically, morally, or 
politically), toward movement: It is in continuous flux, unlimited in its 
possibilities of “smooth space.” This notion of smooth space opposes the 
striated, visual space of Euclidian geometry and exists as a field “without 
conduits or channels” (371), as Deleuze puts it. Though the traveling band of 
Deadheads was an aggregation of migrants, tramps, and nomads intersecting 
at different points and whose allegiances blurred in myriad ways, the 
propensity of the group, conscious or unconscious, was toward nomadism. It 
is a reaction against logos, polis, territorialization, and the dominant mind-set 
of the state. Deleuze could have been describing Deadhead culture when he 
noted, “Everything is situated in an abjective zone of fluctuation that is 
coextensive with reality itself. However refined or rigorous, approximate 
knowledge is still dependent upon sensitive and sensible evaluations that pose 
more problems than they solve: problematics is still its only mode” (373). In 
other words, the very nature of movement allows for thought that is extricated 
from the boundaries imposed by the state. That is, the ability to know and 
interpret coexists with a reality that is itself continually moving, and 
necessarily exists outside of any notion of a stable presence. Deadheads 
wander, thereby creating an absence in the actual space they once occupied, 
while simultaneously regaining presence elsewhere. As the song says, 


“Truckin’, sit down and patch my bones, and get back truckin’ on.” Or to 
quote another famous lyric, “Sometimes we visit your country and live in 
your home,” as we pass through, impervious to stability. 

The movement of actual “bodies,” of people migrating across borders and 
boundaries, and the subsequent shifting of textual surface are not mutually 
exclusive events. They are so inextricably linked that the actual form of the 
exterior and flux is contingent upon and exists as a result of its own 
continuous metamorphosis. The Grateful Dead phenomenon, which has 
always been more than just the music, epitomizes just such an intermezzo, 
always existing between absence and presence, always truckin’, always living 
“no particular way but our own.” Deleuze and Guattari would recognize the 
nomadism of this: 


[T]he war machine’s form of exteriority is such that it exists only in its own metamorphoses; it 
exists in an industrial innovation as well as in a technological invention, in a commercial circuit 
as well as in a religious creation, in all flows and currents that only secondarily allow themselves 
to be appropriated by the State. It is in terms not of independence, but of coexistence and 
competition in a perpetual field of interaction that we must conceive of exteriority and interiority, 
war machines of metamorphosis and State apparatuses of identity, bands and kingdoms, 
megamachines and empires. The same field circumscribes its interiority in States, but describes 
its exteriority in what escapes States or stands against States. (360-61) 


In an interview, Garcia noted a parallel that supports this notion of a 
consciousness in flux: “Because of the fact that it’s [the Dead experience] 
ongoing and continually changing, there’s no way that any amount of telling 
of it is ever going to reveal it to the point of demystifying it. It’s much too 
complex” (Gans 208). It is this very nature of change, of flux and movement, 
which makes a nomodology like the phenomenon of Dead culture possible. It 
does not take a PhD in anthropology to recognize Deadheads as nomads, 
though it might be helpful to see how this nomadism effectively operates on a 
different geometric plane, by and through an alternative ethos. Deadheads, as 
wandering Deleuzian nomads, introduce entirely new and complex alternative 
epistemes to contemporary consciousness, as the burgeoning scholarship on 
the band and the subculture attests. 

Phil Lesh adds an interesting view of this in a 1983 interview: “It’s sort of 
like the music is the message, but the messengers are the music... . It’s a 
paradigm of something, a model of homo gestalt” (Gans 194). Indeed, this 
new gestalt is not only based on a nomadic consciousness, but is particular to 
Deadheads: one that is guided by the music, the lyrics, and defined by a 
particular lifestyle grounded in traveling, experimentation with psychedelics, 
and an attitude toward freedom that emerged from the counterculture of 1960s 
America. The nomos consciousness exists as a differential—that is, it can only 
exist as a form of resistance to the logos. The “proletarian trajectory,” or the 
teleological trajectory introduced by Marx and further explored by Adorno, 
Lukács, and Benjamin, is one in which bourgeois economy is displaced 
through revolution and then replaced with a new episteme, based on 


hegemony and the abolition of private property. Within a nomos 
consciousness however, this trajectory becomes even more problematic and 
dismantled. As Sadie Plant suggests, to some extent this is characteristic of all 
traveling bands of people: 


The travelers’ contempt for property rights, their autonomous forms of organization and 
exchange, and their imaginative refusals of work, acceptable social identities, moral and 
legislative codes, constitute a threat which is magnified by their refusal of all tidy and 
conventional forms of social criticisms. Like Deleuze’s nomads, they challenge the very existence 
of the codes through which events and desires are channeled and formed. (125) 


Again resistance is a necessary characteristic, as Plant defines: “Resistance is 
always already constituted by the relations of power it opposes; its means and 
ends of struggle are defined by the nature of the particular exercise of power it 
opposes, and all resistance inevitably arises in an internal relation to its 
object” (119). To Jean-Francois Lyotard, Plant explains, there is “a gleeful 
sidestepping of convention and categorization . . . in poststructuralist writing 
as a vital form of resistance to the ordered codes of discourse” (121). The 
notion of derivé, he asserts, is an aimless playfulness of locomotion without a 
goal, and it is this “sort of drifting thought with which dialectical criticism can 
be abandoned, disallowing the arrogance of a theorist who judges, reflects, 
and represents the world” (121). He continues by suggesting that “drifting is 
in itself the end of all critique,’ that it is this wandering thought which 
necessarily disrupts the discourse which uncritically assumes that it can 
represent the real and therefore still falls into a posture of power, stability, and 
authority. In other words, Plant explains, “a drifting sort of thought must be 
able to engage with a theory, moving across and exposing its hidden 
intensities without being dragged into the need to develop a better and more 
thorough version” (122). This action is reminiscent of Julia Kristeva, Toril 
Moi, and others’ reaction to the feminism of critic Elaine Showalter, whereby, 
in the revised version, revolution takes a backseat to transgression. Plant 
demonstrates how Deleuze and Guattari present “a world of continual play 
between order and its subversion, in which any form of organization is 
inevitably subject to the interruption of its own components” (123). 
Undifferentiated flux and the play of possibility are what allow the nomad to 
assume a posture outside of dialectical thought and logical order. When 
Hunter wrote, “Mama, Mama, many worlds I’ ve come since I first left home,” 
he could be expressing this very notion—that many worlds, many realities, 
and multiple epistemologies do exist, and as a result of this movement. 

Plant also notes that “discourse forges and shapes the world that it speaks” 
(139), which supports a new type of consciousness if the textual surface 
continually wanders. Furthermore, the multiple innuendoes, ironies, and 
aphorisms that constitute a shifting textual surface reveal a culture that is far 
removed from the organization of mainstream community, so much so that the 
“interiority” of thought within the authoritarian structure of the state collapses 
in this new paradigm. When Hunter wrote, “Wake up to find out that you are 


the eyes of the world,” he could have been expressing a sort of Deadhead 
creed, a reassurance that a different way of seeing things is fine. The famous 
Lightning Jack, by artist Bob Thomas, which was the cover design for the 
album Steal Your Face and has appeared in a myriad of other forms, 
epitomizes a type of knowing that is exclusive to the community—you either 
relate to the image and words of “Steal your face right off your head,” or you 
don’t. Another line from the same song, “Nothing left to do but smile, smile, 
smile,” is another prevalent “sign” and represents a multifaceted and 
fundamental credo of Dead culture: the primacy of optimism in the face of 
adversity, with all the connotations of love as well. Likewise, the anthemic 
refrain of “Truckin’,” “What a long, strange trip it’s been,” is a celebratory 
cheer and affirmation, at once attesting to the lifestyle of traveling from show 
to show, state to state, as well as, of course, “tripping” on LSD and its ability 
to make the familiar strange. Reality in fact becomes altered as a result of 
both events. 

Moreover, the bumper stickers of Deadheads differ from the moving text of 
other subcultural phenomena—such as sports fans and the “Baby on Board” 
and “Honk If You’re Horny” car sign cultures—in that they are subversive. 
Whereas other bumper stickers perpetuate, or at least are indifferent to, the 
dominant ideological paradigm, Deadhead stickers oppose it. Further 
complicating this shifting and often slippery textual surface is the fact that 
most of the stickers are appropriated from the song lyrics themselves, and 
often refashioned. The subversive nature of this text, however, is clear in the 
way in which the signs and iconography of Deadheads have come to represent 
devious, rebellious, and even criminal behavior in the eyes of the state, most 
notably the police. Displaying a known Dead emblem—a Lightning Jack, a 
Skull and Roses, even a dancing bear—is sufficient cause in many states for 
law enforcement officers to stop a motorist and search the car. (And indeed, 
tales of harassment by law enforcement officers is a major theme in Deadhead 
community lore.) 

According to Deleuze and Guattari, the war machine or nomos necessarily 
appears in a negative form: “stupidity, deformity, madness, illegitimacy, 
usurpation, sin” (354). Donning an eclectic wardrobe of tie-dyes, woven 
ponchos, bells, and hemp jewelry; armed with a variety of drug paraphernalia 
and exotic instruments like djembes and didgeridoos; and covering their 
steeds in Day-Glo paint and stickers with strange slogans, Deadheads on tour 
certainly give the appearance of “illegitimacy,” and at worst constitute 
something very much like a “war machine.” Commentators always used the 
analogy of a circus rolling into town when the Dead came through. An 
encounter I had made the same point: After a 1987 concert in Rochester, New 
York, I was accosted by a passerby who asked, “Is that some kind of uniform 
that the band wears?” I thought about it: “Yes, I suppose you could say that,” 
and in a real sense, one could say that is true, though more so of their 
followers than the band themselves. The original rebelliousness of Deadhead 


clothing has diminished since the sixties, though it was far from extinguished 
even in 1995, when the band formally disbanded. And up to the end, 
Deadhead garb marked a form of behavior that was clearly illegitimate and in 
some ways insane in the eyes of the mainstream, or as Deleuze and Guattari 
put it, the strata of the state. 

This in turn raises an interesting question with regard to the academy. 
Given this delegitimization or perception of lunacy, what are the implications 
for academic study of Deadheads? The current climate in academe can be 
characterized as exhibiting less tolerance toward traditional paradigms and 
more tolerance of differences in race, sexuality, gender, and ethnicity. Yet 
states of consciousness, whether altered, different, or otherwise marginalized, 
are still considered illegitimate, even taboo. Marx identified this intolerance in 
1848 when he asked, “Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that 
man’s ideas, views and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, 
changes with every change in the conditions of his material existence, in his 
social relations and in his social life?” (Marx and Engels 37). The movement 
of nomadic cultures obviously necessitates a different conception of reality; 
therefore, how can a particular human consciousness be considered 
illegitimate? Conversely, when does legitimation and tolerance become 
excessive, even destructive? That is, if different notions of consciousness, as 
in the nomos, are legitimized, will the logos/polis completely subsume it? In 
other words, when does tolerance become assimilation? For academics, the 
danger lies in normalizing Deadhead behavior as we make it acceptable as a 
subject for study. The nomos exists because it is on a different trajectory, 
existing on a different temporal and spatial map that necessarily resists the 
logos: the topography is oppositional and is made possible only as a posture 
of rebellion against, subversion and negation of, and even disrespect for the 
paradigms which define contemporary American capitalist society. 

It will be interesting to track nomadic fans that younger bands like Phish, 
Leftover Salmon, Widespread Panic, Blues Traveler, and other 
improvisational bands have attracted. Though vastly different musically, 
lyrically, and even culturally, the parallels are profound. The Grateful Dead’s 
wandering musical style certainly parallels, mirrors, and perpetuates the 
nomos consciousness. Musically, the Grateful Dead are thoroughly rebellious 
in their rejection of musical convention and structures. From Garcia’s long 
improvisational solos, to Hart’s strange rhythmic combinations, to Lesh’s 
complex melodic ideas, the general experimental quality of the band lends 
credence to the idea of a wandering consciousness represented through music. 
The Grateful Dead, as scions of the scene that inspired many if not most of 
these younger bands, seem more self-consciously and self-referentially aware 
of their following—fans who created them perhaps as much as they created 
their fans. Musically, then, the idea of wandering improvisation is a 
characteristic that, like a moving text, helps to construct the nomos cosmology 
unique to Deadheads. The music is inextricably linked to culture, as Mickey 


Hart noted: 


The music is everything: it is a musical organization. But we’re not necessarily involved 
primarily in music. You can’t look at it quite in the normal musical tradition, because we have not 
picked our roles. Our roles have been picked for us. And the thing that we do has something to do 
with archaic humanity. (Gans 251) 


Hart goes on to describe the band’s “structureless form” and its varying 
musical inconsistencies, such as no seeming beginning, middle, end, or even 
standard bridges. The music of the band exists on the same spatial trajectory 
as the Deadheads themselves—a meandering and unpredictable one. The 
relationship between the nomadic following and the music is reciprocal, if not 
symbiotic. The band and their following seemed to continually construct and 
define each other. 

Rather than having some goal in mind, or some resolution, Lyotard’s idea 
of derivé manifests itself in Deadhead culture as “a goalless meandering.” 
Their only goal is to get lost: get lost in the music, get lost in the 
consciousness of the high, get lost in the dancing, and perhaps get lost in 
society. Getting to the next show becomes the only concern. The trajectory, 
again, is toward a smooth space whereby locomotion itself defines the 
temporal and spatial topography. Although Deadheads did have a purpose, 
and that was to follow the band to the next show, the underlying motivation of 
choosing that particular lifestyle is certainly more complex and involves a 
consciousness that epitomizes the nomad of Deleuze and Guattari. 

This unpredictable and at least somewhat structureless meandering resists 
the logocentric and dominant consciousness that has pervaded Western 
society since Socrates: the ideology of stability, presence, linear trajectories, 
dualities, and patriarchy. Hannah Arendt described how ideologies “level” all 
thinking and behavior in terms of a single premise and “logic of idea”: 
“Totalitarian government does not just curtail liberties or abolish essential 
freedoms; nor does it, at least to our limited knowledge, succeed in 
eradicating the love for freedom from the hearts of man. It destroys the one 
essential perquisite of all freedom which is simply the capacity of motion 
which cannot exist without space” (466). Already, we can begin to see some 
global homogenization of consciousness occurring: should this or shouldn’t 
this be resisted? Baudrillard argues emphatically for a new type of symbolic 
exchange that resists capitalism and Marxism and any system which 
privileges value, meaning, and worth. As Sadie Plant points out, “Anything 
which refuses these attributes is subversive of a society which insists that 
meaning is invested in the multitude of signs, images, commodities, and 
messages which surround. It follows that any real subversion of interruption 
of the values of existing social relations must itself proclaim its lack of value 
and worth, its refusal to engage with the very processes by which meaning is 
produced” (136). Nomads, maintaining a continuous freedom of space which 
actually changes the surface of their reality and smoothes their trajectory, 


most exquisitely and successfully resist without resisting. That is, by creating 
new signs themselves, which seem to exist as a separate epistemology (and 
even, perhaps, a forever-transgressing hermeneutics), the opposition is 
increased. As Wittgenstein noted, “There is constant surprise at the new tricks 
language plays on us when we get into a new field” (1). The Grateful Dead 
experience is undoubtedly a new field—temporal, spatial, and 
epistemological. 

Jerry Garcia sang, “Once in a while you get shown the light / In the 
strangest of places if you look at it right,” attesting to the fact that maybe, 
perhaps, that slippage is right in front of us, all the time, endlessly shifting and 
changing. In “Crazy Fingers” he sang, “Peals of fragile thunder, keeping time. 
. . . Life may be sweeter for this, I don’t know.” Any attempt to articulate 
experience is bound up in codes, signs, and linguistic and cultural traps. 
Thunder is the trace of air, the vacuum that remains after the lightning has 
vanished. The crash can shake our foundations, a reverberating sound that 
seems to last far longer than the flash that produced it. Peals of fragile 
thunder, keeping time—a new surface perhaps, a new topography? 
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The Psychedelic Experience, Contemporary 
Music, and the Grateful Dead 


A 1969 Study Revisited 


Stanley Krippner 


Th October 1969, I presented a paper at the first annual meeting of the Student 
Association for the Study of Hallucinogens (STASH), at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin. The paper surveyed data obtained from a questionnaire study 
involving over two hundred artists and musicians who claimed to have had a 
“psychedelic experience.” This study was first published in 1968 and was 
updated following interviews with several additional research participants in 
1970, 1977, and 1985. This final version of the study reviews the results of 
responses obtained from twenty-seven instrumental musicians and two 
vocalists, most of them rock ’n’ roll performers. Many of the artists (painters, 
sculptors, multimedia artists, poets, novelists, etc.) filled out questionnaires 
that were mailed in. However, I interviewed each of the twenty-nine 
musicians in person, sometimes without a copy of the short questionnaire in 
my possession, writing down their responses as quickly as possible following 
the interview. Among those interviewed were members of the Grateful Dead. 

The questionnaire consisted of eight prompts: “Robert Masters and Jean 
Houston have defined a ‘psychedelic artist’ as one whose work has been 
significantly influenced by psychedelic experience and who acknowledges the 
impact of the experience on his [or her] work. Do you agree with this 
definition?” “Do you consider yourself to be a ‘psychedelic artist’?” “Are you 
part of a larger group of “psychedelic artists’? “Have you ever had a 
“psychedelic experience’ ?” “Have you ever taken a ‘psychedelic’ substance?” 
“Was your ‘psychedelic experience(s)’ generally pleasant?’ “What 
‘psychedelic’ substance(s) have you taken?” “How long ago did you take a 
‘psychedelic’ substance for the first time?” The detailed results of this study 
have been presented elsewhere (“The Influence of ‘Psychedelic’ 
Experience”). This chapter presents the data most pertinent to the Grateful 
Dead, amplified by references to other rock-and-roll sources. 


Background 


Drugs and music have been associated at least since the wine-centered 


Dionysian rituals of ancient Greece. Gordon Wasson suggested that many of 
the Vedic hymns were written in praise of the amanita muscaria mushroom 
that grew in Siberia, the ancestral homeland of the Vedic poets. Charles 
Winick interviewed 357 jazz musicians, finding that 82 percent had tried 
marijuana at least once and that 23 percent used it regularly. Only two of 
Winick’s research participants over forty were still addicted to heroin; one 
former addict explained, “I guess you could say I diminuendoed out of it” 
(248). The interaction of creativity and LSD-type drugs has been the topic of 
several scholarly works (de Rios and Janiger; Merkur). The former authors 
concluded, “In a world so in need of redemption, threatened by personal pain, 
political uncertainties, and continual low-grade warfare, we would be wise to 
respectfully and thoroughly investigate the promises of LSD-type substances” 
(184). 

The two iconic musical groups of the 1960s most identified with LSD-type 
drugs were the Beatles and the Grateful Dead (Norman). The latter group 
began performing in 1964, under a different name, and became one of the 
originators of “acid rock” or “the San Francisco sound.” Tom Wolfe described 
the influence of acid rock on the rock music of that time, maintaining that “the 
mothers of it all were the Grateful Dead” (262-63). The group played for Ken 
Kesey’s Acid Tests, participated in the Trips Festival, the Monterey Pop 
Festival (where LSD was distributed en masse), and the first Family Dog 
Dances in San Francisco (Wolfe). Jerry Garcia described how the band’s 
name originated: 


Back in the late days of the Acid Tests, we were looking for a name. We’d abandoned the 
Warlocks; it didn’t fit anymore. One day we were all over at Phil’s house smoking DMT. He had 
a big Oxford dictionary, I opened it, and there was “grateful dead,” those words juxtaposed. It 
was one of those moments, y’know, like everything else on the page went blank, diffuse, just 
sorta oozed away, and there was grateful dead, big black letters edged all around in gold, man, 
blasting out at me, such a stunning combination. So I said, “How about Grateful Dead?” And that 
was it. (Lydon 117; emphasis in original) 


Early in their careers, each member of the group tried LSD. Unlike many 
other musicians, the Grateful Dead made the “irrevocable decision” that the 
only place to go was “further into the land . . . that acid opened up,” as Lydon 
wrote: “They were not to be psychedelic dabblers, painting pretty pictures, but 
true explorers. . . . They decided to try and cross the great water and bring 
back the good news from the other side” (119-20). 

The group’s basic sound has been described as “slightly freaked” hard-rock 
rhythm and blues, but also includes classical, electronic, country and western, 
Indian, jazz, folk, and “accidental” music. Members of the group often 
attributed their openness to various musical forms to psychedelic experiences 
that “do away with old forms,” allowing them to create “music beyond idiom” 
(Lydon 120, 123). Bob Weir, the group’s youngest member when I first met 
them, told me that he had not taken LSD for three years. He added, “I think 
that I would have ended up at the same place even without acid.” However, 


Jerry Garcia told me that ingesting psychedelics was the most important 
experience of his life, a sentiment later expanded upon in his biography: 


There was a me before psychedelics, and a me after psychedelics. . . . I can’t say that it affected 
the music specifically; it affected the whole me. . . . I think that psychedelics was part of music 
for me insofar as I was a person who was looking for something and psychedelics and music are 
both part of what I was looking for. They fit together, although one didn’t cause the other. 
(Jackson 106) 


The eclectic nature of the group and its music was evident in its performers. 
Mickey Hart, for example, an air force veteran and jazz drummer, recalls that 
he was “stoned out of my mind” when he first heard the group in 1967 
(Tawney 23). He jammed twice with the Grateful Dead’s drummer Bill 
Kreutzmann and then asked Jerry Garcia if he could sit in with the group 
during an appearance at San Francisco’s Straight Theater. Hart recalled, “We 
played ‘Alligator’ for two hours, man, and my mind was blown. When we 
finished and the crowd went wild, Jerry came over and embraced me, and I 
embraced him, and it’s been like that ever since” (Lydon 123). Hart, who 
along with Kreutzmann was a drummer for the Grateful Dead, was strongly 
influenced by the tabla master Alla Rakha and learned to play in Indian 
meters. In fact, I first met Hart at a birthday party for Alla Rakha following 
his appearance with Ravi Shankar at New York City’s Lincoln Center. Hart 
once referred to the basic rock 4/4 beat as “a box” (Christgau) and devised 
highly complicated patterns that he and Kreutzmann synchronized. I spent an 
afternoon hypnotizing both Hart and Kreutzmann before they attempted 
various drumming innovations, a session that both later told me improved 
their synchronization. However, Phil Lesh attributed the emergence of 
Kreutzmann’s “unique flexibility” to his early adventures with LSD (60). 

The Grateful Dead developed a style described in a seminal Rolling Stone 
article as personifying a “horror comic monster who besides being green and 
slimy, happens also to have seven different heads, a 190 IQ, countless 
decibels of liquid fire noise communication, and is coming right down to 
where you are to gobble you up” (Lydon 117). This image stems in large part 
from the group’s association, from its earliest days, with psychedelics. 


The Color of Your Dream 


I asked Larry Larden of the band Every Mother’s Son if psychedelics were 
considered helpful by most rock musicians. He replied, 


When you're high, you get lots of wild ideas for lyrics. After you come down, some of them still 
sound pretty good and you put them on paper. That’s the most important way you can use a high. 
When it comes to performing, people do different things. Most of us believe we do better if we go 
on the stage straight, not stoned. But there are exceptions. 


We listened carefully to “Tomorrow Never Knows” by John Lennon and Paul 


McCartney. The lyrics spoke of “the color of your dream” and advised the 
listener to “turn off your mind, relax, and float downstream.” I remarked that 
this was a perfect description of many people’s acid trip. 

Inevitably the question arises, “Do musicians perform better or worse than 
usual when under the influence of a drug?” In Winick’s study, he queried 
several jazz musicians on this point with regard to heroin and marijuana. In 
both instances, a majority replied that the drugs decreased rather than 
improved the quality of their musical performance. In addition, Winick’s data 
indicated that neither marijuana use nor heroin addiction was related to either 
a musician’s positive professional standing or lack of it as rated by his or her 
peers. 

I asked the same question of the twenty-nine rock musicians in my study. 
None of them admitted to being a heroin addict, although subsequent events 
indicated that at least one of them was not telling the truth. A few musicians 
told me that they had tried heroin, usually sniffing it rather than injecting it. A 
larger number had tried cocaine and some used it frequently. All twenty-nine 
had smoked marijuana and twenty-three had tried LSD at least once. Five 
musicians stated a preference for smoking marijuana before a performance; 
seven felt it impaired their performance, while the others stated that it had 
neither a clear-cut positive nor negative effect. Three musicians claimed that 
LSD enhanced their performance while six stated that it had no effect on their 
performance; the other fifteen were of the opinion that LSD and similar 
psychedelics had a negative effect on the quality of their performance. 

This consensus tallies with the position taken by Bill Graham, the era’s 
leading rock impresario: 


[ve seen many musicians perform very, very well, and on occasion they have said, “It’s a result 
of . . . having used acid.” This I have heard many times. But for the most part the musicians I’ve 
seen perform under the influence of acid—it was close to tragic. The danger . . . of acid is that it’s 
used by many who haven’t learned how to cope with it in proper fashion. I’ve known of cases in 
which a gig had to be cancelled because a certain party was up on Cloud Nine, wasn’t in control. 
This happens very, very seldom, but I do know of two specific instances when it happened. I 
don’t know anyone who has used it and found it detrimental. (Stafford 19) 


Graham’s perspective was balanced, remarking on both positive and negative 
aspects to musicians’ use of LSD: 


It has made musicians more serious, it seems to me, more serious about their music and what they 
are about. The thing I’ve found, though, is that they’ve lost what we . . . consider discipline. . . . 
I’ve gone through this many, many times with some of these kids. . . . I say—in the dressing 
room—*There are ten thousand people out there.” “That’s groovy, man, but dig—I’m watching 
this and it’s outasight.” Now he, as an individual, has a perfect right to sit there and enjoy his 
movie. But as an entertainer, not. And what the new musician refused to admit is that he’s a 
professional entertainer. (Stafford 19-20) 


My personal experience with rock musicians tallies with Graham’s remarks. 
In a few instances, I have heard the same musicians perform both under the 
influence of LSD and not. In no case could their LSD performance be called 


superior, or even on an equal level. The performer might have been under the 
impression that he or she was doing well, but in my opinion there were 
difficulties coordinating the performance with that of other members of the 
group. Problems in tempo were common. Frequent fingering errors and 
missed notes also occurred. Insofar as marijuana is concerned, the effects 
appeared to be somewhat different and highly variable from performer to 
performer. In general, I have detected neither improvement nor deterioration 
among musicians performing after smoking marijuana or eating marijuana 
brownies. 


Psychedelics and Mood 


My own understanding of rock music, as well as interviews I conducted with 
rock musicians, indicates that psychedelic experience played a small but 
discernible role in much of the music of that genre. This influence was 
primarily, but not entirely, due to the use of marijuana, hashish, and LSD-type 
drugs by these musicians and their audiences. Nondrug experiences such as 
meditation, sensory bombardment, dance, and the martial arts were also 
reflected. 

The impact of psychedelic experience could be detected in the mood, lyrics, 
and texture of the music itself. Like the lifestyles of many of the young people 
who admired it, rock and roll in the 1960s was typically unstructured and free- 
form, encompassing what was popular and available at any given moment, 
such as technology, surfing, or political protest (Korall 36-37). For rock 
music, function preceded form and sometimes defined the form. Thus, if large 
numbers of young people arrived at a concert under the influence of LSD, and 
if large numbers of individuals smoked marijuana while listening to records, 
the musicians soon embraced this interest and provided music adapted for this 
audience. 

The mood associated with a particular piece of music refers to the 
emotional feeling reflected in the music and/or engendered by it. Some rock 
music reflects love, sex, and passion; other rock music expresses pain, agony, 
and vulnerability. And some reinforces the listener’s dissatisfaction, 
resistance, and rebellion. The rock music that most directly demonstrates 
psychedelic influence complements the listener’s mood, whether drug induced 
or not. If the listeners have taken LSD, the acid rock most characterized by 
heavy, driving, pulsating rhythms may be congruent with their mood. If the 
listeners have been smoking marijuana, they may prefer the sonorous drone of 
raga rock, the complex meters of Buffalo Springfield’s country rock, or the 
ostentatious imagery of the Doors. 

The typical length of rock songs was extended by Bob Dylan and various 
San Francisco bands. This was done, in part, to allow stoned listeners to 
synchronize their mood with that of the music, and also in recognition that the 


stoned listener experiences a distorted sense of time and does not realize that a 
song has been playing for twenty minutes instead of the more conventional 
three minutes. The stretched-out rock song also led to longer instrumental 
solos so that, as Peter Asher told me, “the soloist could have a better chance to 
take listeners on his trip.” 

Rock music can help re-create both positive and negative drug moods. One 
rock musician, John “Marmaduke” Dawson of the New Riders of the Purple 
Sage remarked, “Whenever I hear that line from the Beatles’ “A Day in the 
Life’ that goes ‘drag my comb across my head,’ it reminds me of crashing.” 
Explaining the effect of LSD-type drugs on mood, Dennis Larden of Every 
Mother’s Son explained, “There is a conscious effort of many musicians to re- 
create a mood that goes beyond the lyric or the texture to convey a certain 
feeling that they felt when they were stoned.” Larden cited Bob Dylan’s “Mr. 
Tambourine Man,” John Sebastian’s “Daydream,” and Simon and Garfunkel’s 
“Feeling Groovy” as examples of this influence. Paul Simon admitted taking 
LSD once but preferred alcohol, which he claimed “sloshes people together. 
Drugs lock people apart” (Greenfeld 185). Obviously, musicians don’t speak 
with a unanimous voice on the topic of drugs! 


Psychedelics and Lyrics 


Because rock music encompasses many aspects of contemporary culture, it is 
to be expected that references to drugs might appear in song lyrics. However, 
these references are often indirect. As Phil Lesh reminded me, “A person who 
is tripping on acid doesn’t want to hear about drugs, he just wants to groove. 
Most acid rock never mentions drugs in any of the song lyrics.” In 1968, 
Larry Larden told me, “The so-called acid rock groups aren’t the only ones 
who take drugs. Most of the top rock ’n’ roll groups use marijuana regularly 
and have tried LSD at least once. Pot and acid have such a strong effect on 
you that they can’t help but affect what you write and how you play. Just 
listen to the lyrics of the pop songs and you’ll catch on to what’s happening.” 
He continued, 


Program directors try to keep this type of song off the air or they get static from parents and from 
pressure groups. Look at the stir caused by “Eight Miles High,” “Rainy Day Woman,” “Mr. 
Tambourine Man,” and “Sunshine Superman.” All of those songs have lyrics that indirectly refer 
to pot and acid trips. And the kids buy them by the millions, even if program directors try to keep 
them off the air. 


Drug-related lyrics date back several decades. Alcohol and tobacco have been 
directly cited in “Smoke, Smoke, Smoke That Cigarette,’ “Cocktails for 
Two,” “A Cigarette, Sweet Music, and You,” and an older tune, “Beer Barrel 
Polka.” In the 1930s, Don Redmond, a popular band leader, composed “Chant 
of the Weed” and used it as his theme song. Few people realized that he was 
referring to marijuana. Nonetheless, the references to drugs in rock lyrics, 


whether direct or indirect, present the most easily discernible influence of 
drug experience. The Rolling Stones’ “Mother’s Little Helper” refers to 
pharmaceutical drugs (“Mother needs something today to calm her down”). 
The cast of the Broadway musical Hair sang a paean to virtually all illegal 
drug experiences of the time, ranging from LSD to Methedrine. And the 
Velvet Underground performed a song blatantly titled “Heroin.” Jim Morrison 
of the Doors was better known for his cocaine abuse and drunken alcoholic 
sprees than for his use of LSD (Hopkins and Sugarman). 

One of the most exhaustive listings of song lyrics reflecting drug influence 
was compiled for members of the ultraconservative John Birch Society by 
Gary Allen. Accusing lyricists of spawning a “carefully coded promotion of 
narcotics” (56), Allen claimed that young Americans were being “pushed 
toward drugs” (57) by such songs as “A Day in the Life” and “Magical 
Mystery Tour” by the Beatles, “Eight Miles High” by the Byrds, “2000 Light 
Years from Home” by the Rolling Stones, “Expressway to Your Heart” by the 
Soul Survivors, “Full Measure” by the Lovin’ Spoonful, “Get On Up” by the 
Esquires, “I Had Too Much to Dream” by the Electric Prunes, “Journey to the 
Center of the Mind” by the Amboy Dukes, “Magic Carpet Ride” by 
Steppenwolf, “Merry-Go-Round” by the Youngbloods, “Rose Colored 
Glasses” by Lothar and the Hand People, and “Up, Up and Away” by the 
Fifth Dimension (56). 

Allen also found song lyrics that mentioned specific drugs indirectly or 
directly. Although Paul McCartney claimed that “Yellow Submarine” was 
inspired by a Greek sweet by the same name (Eisen), Allen claimed that it 
referred to barbiturates. He maintained that barbiturates were the hidden 
message of the Rolling Stones’ song “She’s a Rainbow” and that heroin was 
glamorized by Richard Farifia’s “Mainline Prosperity Blues,” the Rolling 
Stones’ “Connection,” and the Beatles’ “Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds.” 
Methedrine, according to Allen, was the hidden message of the Nitty Gritty 
Dirt Band’s “Buy for Me the Rain,” Wichita Falls’ “Colored Rain,” and the 
Rolling Stones’ “Jumpin’ Jack Flash.” McCartney’s lyrics were often 
mistakenly attributed to drugs because of his famous statement, “After I took 
[LSD], it opened my eyes” (Thompson 105). 

The Jefferson Airplane’s “White Rabbit” included a command to “feed 
your head,” and their song “Rejoyce” referred to “chemical change.” Country 
Joe and the Fish sang “I Like Marijuana” and “The Acid Commercial,” 
neither of which received notable airtime. David Peel and the Lower East Side 
recorded “I’ve Got Some Grass” and “Have a Marijuana,” both of which they 
sang at a benefit on behalf of marijuana decriminalization at which I spoke in 
the late 1960s. In “Strange Young Girls,” the Mamas and the Papas sang of 
“an altar of acid” while Donovan in “Sunny Goodge Street” mentioned “a 
violent hash eater.” 

These overt references to drugs are less common than indirect allusions, 
according to Larry Larden, who explained, “The usual girl-boy theme of pop 


music is often replaced by a man-cosmos theme.” Psychedelics tend to expand 
a songwriter’s perspective, and he or she “starts to write about people’s 
relationships to other people, to Nature, and to the Universe.” This trend was 
noted in the title of several rock albums such as the Grateful Dead’s Anthem 
of the Sun, the Jefferson Airplane’s Surrealistic Pillow, and the Beatles’ 
Rubber Soul. A survey of 770 high school students by Robinson and Hirsch 
published in 1969 is pertinent here; a majority of students reported wanting 
“fewer songs about drugs and more about love and understanding” (45). 
Furthermore, 70 percent of these students remarked that they selected a record 
more for its beat than for its message (45). 


Psychedelics and Texture 


Even without drug-oriented lyrics, psychedelic influence can still be discerned 
in the music of that era. A subtle but extremely important influence can be 
found in texture, that is, in the physical properties of the music. These 
properties often influenced one’s state of mind and sometimes produced 
psychedelic-like effects in listeners that reminded them of their drug 
experiences. Jimi Hendrix initiated music with these unique textual properties. 
Blue Cheer utilized fifteen amplifiers and often played at volumes 
considerably above the pain threshold of their listeners in an attempt to 
produce a distinctive texture. Some groups combined simple lyrics with an 
extremely complex musical texture, such as the Beatles’ “Strawberry Fields 
Forever.” This combination of the uncomplicated and the complicated 
produced an effect that demanded structure and interpretation on the part of 
the listener. 

Some musicians combined drug-influenced mood, lyrics, and texture to 
produce a song that psychedelic enthusiasts referred to as “a real trip.” The 
Beatles’ “I Am the Walrus” and “Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds” are the 
musical equivalents of a light show with everything happening all at once: the 
instruments, the sound track, and the lyrics all pile on top of each other. 
Korall described the results of this mélange: 


At their ultimate in surrealism and ambiguity, Dylan, the Beatles, and the acid-rock groups—i.e., 
Jefferson Airplane—might initially cloud the mind with a crazy quilt of images. But they do draw 
you to them within the maelstrom and engage your capacities in a search that frequently is as 
exciting and fulfilling as the revelation that sometimes lies at the end of a trip. Observers have 
paralleled the experience with the drug turn-on—an analogue not without basis in fact. The drug 
phenomenon is very much with us and figures in the music of youth. (38) 


The Ultimate Rock Experience 


If the contemporary world shapes rock music, the inverse is also true. There 
are indications that rock and roll played a vital role in social change (Gabree). 


The ancient Chinese J Ching declared, “There is nothing better than music in 
reforming people’s manners and customs.” Plato observed that “the 
introduction of novel fashions in music is a thing to beware of as endangering 
the whole fabric of society” (Cornfield 115). And the Scottish politician 
Andrew Fletcher famously remarked, “If a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation” (108). 

The advent of rock and roll initiated social change, both directly and 
indirectly. Reporter Maury Terry pointed this out in his investigation of cult- 
related murders in his The Ultimate Evil, mentioning the rock music scene in 
San Francisco that birthed the Dead but focusing on New York and Los 
Angeles; members of the Rolling Stones, the Mamas and the Papas, and the 
Beach Boys appear in his study (174, 418, 483-90). Rock records have been 
banned and burned by various political and religious groups around the world, 
all decrying their negative influence on society, especially on young people. 

On the other hand, the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic, founded by David 
Smith, was largely funded by benefit concerts and continues to maintain its 
links with the rock community. Joan Baez and Jackson Browne have 
continued their political activism for decades. The Dead, the remnants of the 
Grateful Dead, performed fund-raising concerts for Barack Obama in 2008, 
ultimately performing at one of the inaugural balls. Bruce Springsteen was 
another fund-raiser who performed during Inauguration Week in Washington, 
D.C. During a previous presidential election year—1968—cult leader Mel 
Lyman wrote, 


Today the great people are the musicians, the actors, the film-makers, the communicators! The 
spirit that begat this country is playing a new instrument. .. . We need a great new direction but 
not in the area of politics, we need it the area of communications. That is where the new leaders 
are gathering. 


Lyman’s comment was prescient, foretelling the Internet and the online social 
networking groups that it has spawned. The Internet’s pioneers, for the most 
part, ingested LSD-type drugs in their younger years. Users of psychedelics 
are well represented among the founders of the “computer revolution,” who 
envisioned these technologies as agents of human liberation. These innovators 
were central to the creation of the Internet, which rejected centralized 
authority in favor of decentralized communication and information. Many 
women who ingested psychedelics were central to the feminist movement, 
and both genders protested the war in Vietnam, racism, and homophobia. 
Indeed, the impact of psychedelics on human liberation and mass 
communication may be the most important social legacy of those drugs. 
Decades later, that legacy endures, and musical historians of the future will 
approach the topic with curiosity and wonder. The exploration of one’s mental 
processes with drugs, brews, and plants may have to be circumscribed and 
limited. Musicians and other innovators are usually curious, and this trait has 
been found to predict drug experimentation (Blum and Ferguson). 


Nonetheless, the impact of psychedelic experience on art and music 
demonstrates that this exploration cannot be entirely prohibited without 
suppressing a vital creative force. 
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“Bound to Cover Just a Little More Ground” 


A Heideggerian Reflection on the Grateful Dead 


Stanley Spector 


If we were to ask why Grateful Dead fans were such intensely devoted fans, 
our first impulse might be to answer that there was something in the music 
that made us feel good. Otherwise, we would observe, we would not have 
gone back to multiple concerts night after night. However, this answer seems 
inadequate. It is true that the music did make us feel good, but this feeling 
always seemed a mere consequence of something else that occurred at these 
shows that spoke to a more fundamental aspect of our being in the world than 
simply how we felt at the moment. So, we are compelled still to ask about 
what it was that inspired us to see this band so many times. Strangely enough, 
a possible answer to this question can be found in the address that the German 
philosopher Martin Heidegger delivered in 1935 and that has been translated 
as “The Origin of the Work of Art.” 

Consider, for example, these two statements that Heidegger made toward 
the end of the essay: 


1. The establishing of truth in the work is the bringing forth of a being 
such as never was before and will never come to be again. (62) 

2. Just as a work cannot be without being created but is essentially in 
need of creators, so what is created cannot itself come into being 
without those who preserve it. (66) 


In terms of our Grateful Dead experience, the first sentence tells us that every 
show is unique, and we kept going back because some new being was brought 
forth every night. It was not just that we always expected to hear something 
new and different, but we knew that there was always the possibility of also 
hearing something transcendent, great and sublime. Heidegger’s second 
sentence tells us something about the reciprocal process that occurred between 
the band and those of us in the audience. How Heidegger arrived at these 
conclusions is an interesting and technical philosophical story, one that 
involves reference both to his earlier work, Being and Time, and what is 
called the “turn” that he took in his work in the mid-1930s. For our purposes, 
though, there are a number of these philosophical intricacies that we can gloss 
over as we try to understand how Heidegger’s inquiry into art can speak to our 


experience as Deadheads. 

The structure of the essay is in three parts, with an introduction, epilogue, 
and addendum. In the introduction, Heidegger noticed that an inquiry into the 
essential source of art involves both the nature of art and the actual art that is 
produced by the artist. He suggested as a strategy to follow a hermeneutical 
circle and inquire first of “the actual work and ask the work what and how it 
is” (“The Origin of the Work of Art” 18). After receiving an answer from the 
work of art, he would then re-ask the question about the essential source of art 
with an eye to the artist. Using this strategy, Heidegger’s argument moved in 
three stages. In the first he showed how art is most abstractly a thing but more 
specifically a work, in the second he showed the relationship between a work 
and truth, and finally in the third part of the essay, he showed the relationship 
between truth and art. What I would like to do here is first outline Heidegger’s 
discussion from “The Origin of the Work of Art.” Then I will show how 
Heidegger’s discussion of art and truth can help answer the question regarding 
our Grateful Dead experience. 

Heidegger began his inquiry into the origin of art by considering that, 
whatever else a work of art is, it is a thing. A painting by Van Gogh and a 
Greek temple are just as much things as chairs, trees, and clods of dirt are, and 
we can say of each of them that it has a “thingly” character. But, Heidegger 
noticed, not all things are the same: the stone-as-thing is not the same as the 
temple-as-thing, nor is a shoe worn by a peasant considered the same as an 
artistic representation of that shoe-as-thing. Each has a different character, so 
Heidegger distinguished and categorized four different kinds of things 
according to their essential natures. First, there are mere things like dirt and 
stones. Second, there are things that are objects of use for us, like an acre of 
farmland. There are also natural things like trees and rivers, and finally there 
are things we use as utensils or equipment, like axes to cut the wood, or a pair 
of shoes a farmer wears in the field. A work of art, though, must be another 
kind of thing, since it resists inclusion in any of these categories. 

What Heidegger discovered about a work of art, specifically the painting of 
the peasant’s shoes by Van Gogh, is that it tells us something about the truth 
of what it represents. The shoes themselves are equipment that the peasant 
uses, without really thinking about what they are and the way they are used; 
she simply wears them. What the painting as a work of art does is “let us 
know what shoes are in truth” (“The Origin of the Work of Art’ 35); that is, 
the painting is a “reproduction of the thing’s general essence” (37). The shoes 
in the painting, Heidegger explained, disclose to us their general essence, or 
being. By way of the painting, he argued, we have learned something about 
the truth of the shoes as they are used in a particular environment, namely, the 
world of the peasant. So, through Van Gogh’s artistic depiction, the pair of 
shoes has been exposed, and the essence of the peasant’s shoes has emerged 
into the “unconcealedness of its being” (36), and the painting discloses to us 
something about the truth of both the world of the peasant who wore the shoes 


and the earth that she walked on. 

This disclosure of truth, Heidegger claimed, is what “the Greeks called the 
unconcealedness of beings” (36), or aleitheia, a word already familiar to us in 
the Hunter/Garcia tune “Althea.” This notion of truth is one of Heidegger’s 
innovations in his thought from the thirties, and there are two important points 
to make about it. The first is that we distinguish this notion of truth from the 
more common understanding we have of truth as a correspondence between a 
description and a set of “facts” in the world. For example, we say that it is true 
that you are reading this book because we think that these words are 
describing accurately a state of affairs. This notion of truth, however, is more 
superficial and derivative of what Heidegger was getting at with his notion of 
“unconcealedness of beings.” In fact, it is because of the more fundamental 
disclosure of the Being of you and this book, here and now, that we can say 
something is true or false about it at all. In other words, prior to making a 
judgment about a proposition and its relationship to beings in the world, a 
mental operation that Heidegger calls thematic, those beings, in this case you 
and this book, need to have already been brought forth out of concealment 
into unconcealment. The second point is that Heidegger’s discussion of art is 
coupled with a discussion of truth and not with beauty, either in terms of the 
object, or in terms of ecstasy or rapture and our subjective experience of art. 
For Heidegger, it will turn out that truth, as unconcealment (aleitheia), 
grounds our notions of both beauty and rapture. We experience things as 
beautiful and we experience things in rapture because of what is unconcealed 
about Being. 

In the first section of “The Origin of the Work of Art,” then, Heidegger had 
established that the distinctive “thingly” character of a work of art—that is, its 
essential nature or reality not as a thing but as a work—is its relationship to 
truth. Truth, though, is to be understood as the unconcealment of beings, an 
unconcealment that, in the case of the painting of the peasant’s shoes by Van 
Gogh, involves references to both earth and world. Heidegger further 
developed his notions of earth and world in the second part of the essay, 
where he continued his inquiry into the essential nature or reality of the work 
of art and its relationship to truth. 

Heidegger first claimed that “nothing can be discovered about the thingly 
aspect of the work so long as the pure self-subsistence of the work has not 
distinctly displayed itself’ (“The Origin of the Work of Art’ 40). 
Consequently, he argued that we would not find the distinctive, thingly 
character of the work of art if we look to the art industry. The art industry may 
successfully identify works of art, but that, in itself, does not answer the 
question of what makes something a work of art—not if the thingly character 
of the work of art depends on its self-subsistence. Thus, according to 
Heidegger, the status of a work of art is that it “belongs, as a work, uniquely 
within the realm that is opened up by itself’ (41). To illustrate, he used the 
example of a Greek temple, which showed that the work-being of the work is 


what he called a striving between “setting up a world and setting forth the 
earth,” (49) a relationship that brings us back to the relationship between 
truth, as unconcealedness, and the work of art. 

Different artworks set up different worlds. A Greek temple set up a world 
and defined societal norms, religious beliefs, individual worldviews, and 
cultural practices. It defined the kind of life someone lived in terms of his or 
her possibilities for the future. A Greek temple opened up a world that 
allowed for a morality based on beauty and for the possibility of becoming a 
hero or a slave. In contrast to the Greek temple, consider a church in medieval 
Europe, which opened up a world for sinners and saints but not for heroes and 
gods. The world of the Greek temple is also different from the world of the 
peasant, although both artworks disclose a world inhabited by definite human 
beings at a definite time. 

But in addition to setting up a world, the work of art also sets forth the 
earth. Here we meet a second innovation of Heidegger’s work in the thirties, 
for while his discussion of world and equipment is familiar to readers of 
Being and Time, his introduction of the earth in this essay is not. It is 
important for us, though, since it is the tension between the setting up of a 
world and the setting forth of the earth that makes for truth in a work of art. 
Earth, for Heidegger, is not simply a mass of matter or an astronomical idea. 
It is, rather, that which emerges as nature, what the Greeks called phusis. It is 
not only the material of the temple, but also the place where the temple is 
erected that brings that place itself to light. “It clears and illuminates,” 
Heidegger continued, “that on which and in which man bases his dwelling. 
We call this ground the earth” (“The Origin of the Work of Art” 42; italics in 
original). 

Heidegger filled out his explanation by asking about the material used in a 
work and contrasted the material of a work with the material of equipment. 
The material that we use to make equipment, for example the stone of an axe, 
“disappears into usefulness” (46). The stone is used and eventually is used up. 
The material of an artwork on the other hand, for example, the stone of the 
temple, Heidegger argued, “does not cause the material to disappear, but 
rather causes it to come forth for the very first time and to come into the Open 
of the work’s world” (46). In the setting up of the Greek world, the temple 
sets itself back into the earth that it is setting forth. Or, as Heidegger 
summarized, “The work moves the earth itself into the Open of a world and 
keeps it there. The work lets the earth be an earth” (46; italics in original), 
and “nowhere in the work is there any trace of the work-material” (48). 

So the work-being of a work of art discloses to us something as it both sets 
up a world and sets forth the earth. Van Gogh’s painting discloses to us—or 
unconceals—how the world of the peasant was set up, which simultaneously 
allowed the earth of that world to shine through. Similarly, the Greek temple 
discloses to us a world of the Greeks in a relationship to the earth of that 
world. The relationship between “setting up” a world and “setting forth” the 


earth is a striving, each trying to outdo the other. Or, we could say—as 
Heidegger might—that as the world “worlds,” the earth “earths.” This striving 
is not a tidy synthesis, for these are two contradictory tendencies. The world 
opens up the possibility of the earth, but the earth is a closing of the 
possibility of the world. This paradox is precisely what gets captured in the 
work-being of a work of art, and it is this striving that gets disclosed to us 
when we encounter art. As Heidegger summarized at the beginning of the 
third part of the essay, “The actual reality of the work has been defined by that 
which is at work, by the happening of truth. This happening we think of as the 
fighting of the conflict between world and earth” (57). 

Truth is the unconcealedness of beings, and what Heidegger meant by 
beings are simply things and entities—for example, other human beings, 
stones, axes, shoes, plants, guitars, amplifiers, and so forth. When we think of 
the entirety of beings, according to Heidegger, “something else happens. In 
the midst of Beings as a whole an open place occurs. There is a clearing, a 
lighting. . . . That which is can only be, as a being, if it stands within what is 
lighted in this clearing. . . . Thanks to this clearing, beings are unconcealed in 
certain changing degrees” (53), precisely because to this opening “belong a 
world and the earth” (55). Thus “truth happens as the primal conflict between 
clearing (the world) and concealing (the earth)” (55). In addition, since all 
beings are, in relation to Being, with every happening of truth, not only is a 
particular being unconcealed, but something about Being itself is also 
unconcealed, or disclosed, as well. 

The picture that Heidegger has painted looks something like this. Being is 
the ultimate category, not only of thought but of reality as well. Everything 
that is—meaning particular, individual beings—exists because of its 
connection with Being in general. These particular beings appear, or emerge, 
to us within the clearing or opening that occurs when we consider “Beings as 
a whole.” This clearing not only enables beings to be unconcealed, in varying 
degrees, enabling us to see them, but also allows us to see the clearing or 
opening that makes it possible for us to see anything at all, too. That we 
recognize anything at all is evidence of the unconcealment of beings in Being. 
At different points in our lives, things are disclosed to us in different degrees, 
as the openness—or clearing or lighted spot—is brighter or not. And each 
time, in addition to what we have learned about the particular beings, 
something about the clearing is also disclosed to us, or as Hunter phrased it, 
“Once in a while / you get shown the light / in the strangest of places / if you 
look at it right” (197). It is not just the light, though, that is revealed, for both 
what is in the space illuminated and the space itself are also revealed. And 
what drives this whole process in art, according to Heidegger, is the conflict 
between clearing and concealing—that is, world and earth—for in every 
lighting there is a place not illuminated, in every opening there is that which is 
still closed, and in every clearing there is that which has not been cleared. 

At this point in the essay, Heidegger shifted his orientation away from 


questioning the work and asked about the creative process, a process which 
involves both the makers of art and the spectators. He noted that all making or 
creating is a bringing forth, which is to say “that it brings forth present beings 
as such beings out of concealedness and specifically into the unconcealedness 
of their appearance” (59). If this process happens through art rather than, say, 
the manufacturing of tools as equipment, then “truth is present only as the 
conflict between lighting and concealing in the opposition of world and earth” 
brought forth by a creator (62). However, as much as a work needs a creator, 
it also needs “those who preserve it,” that is, those who stand “within the 
openness of beings that happens in the work” (66, 67). The preservers of the 
work are not simply voyeurs, for they are “standing within the extraordinary 
awesomeness of the truth that is happening in the work” (68). They actively 
engage the conflict between earth and world, clearing and sheltering, that is 
brought forth in the work. Heidegger thus concluded that “art, then, is the 
becoming and happening of truth” (71). It is the becoming of truth as the 
creator brings it forth, and it is the happening of truth as the preserver engages 
it. 

The last point that Heidegger considered is how exactly this process 
happens in art: that is, how the primal conflict between world and earth, or 
lighting and concealing, gets instantiated in art. For Heidegger, all art is 
poesy, that is, poetry in its widest sense, because poetry lights the Open within 
which beings shine. Poetry, then, “is the founding of truth,” which Heidegger 
understood in three dimensions: founding as a bestowing in which something 
new is revealed, founding as a grounding in which the position from which we 
engage art is revealed, and founding as a beginning in which a new world is 
revealed (75). 

Let me add a few final words about Heidegger before moving on to the 
Grateful Dead. First, in the epilogue, he commented that the point of the essay 
was to see the “riddle that art itself is” (79), and not necessarily to solve it. 
This is consistent with both his hermeneutical method and his understanding 
of knowledge. He will never totally solve the riddle, but he will be able to get 
clearer and clearer about the origin of art. I do not think that this is his final 
statement about art; nonetheless, I do believe that it gives us a framework 
from which to begin a discussion about the Grateful Dead as art. Second, 
Heidegger did not have too much to say about music during his philosophical 
career, so here we will have to extrapolate from what he did say. Third, to 
echo a comment by James Revell Carr, Heidegger was one of those 
philosophers who bemoaned the dehumanization of the species caused by 
technology, and so he wondered if art were still possible at all. Much of what 
he said about technology in his “The Question Concerning Technology” is 
true, but he did allow for truth as unconcealment in technology, and although 
he never heard an electric guitar or was familiar with what we call 
performance art or improvisational music, I would argue that if he had, he, 
too, would consider Grateful Dead concerts works of art. 


Now let’s turn to the Grateful Dead. Although we could talk about recorded 
albums, tapes of shows, and even DVDs of concerts, I would like to limit this 
discussion to the live concert experience and suggest that each show was a 
unique work of art. After reading Heidegger, a simple answer to the question I 
posed at the beginning of the chapter is that Deadheads kept going back to 
shows because we learned something about Being and the Being of beings. 
Well, maybe this is not such a simple answer, but it is a true one and one that 
needs further elaboration. It is important to note also that this fundamental 
kind of learning, or knowing, that we experienced at shows was nonthematic, 
which explains why there are so many disparate thematic accounts by 
Deadheads of their experience. ! 

A more involved and thorough answer to the question involves mapping the 
structures elucidated by Heidegger. We should start as he did, with the work 
itself as the site of the happening of the conflict between earth and world. That 
the concert opened up a world is obvious to us all. Going to shows was like 
going to an island in the middle of America. Once we entered the venue, we 
left our ordinary daily concerns, politics, city ordinances, and laws behind. 
We mostly felt safe and appreciated that the physical boundaries of the venue 
were a protective shield from the outside world.2 Many of us tried to emulate 
Jerry’s dictum of giving people their space without imposing anything on 
them, and there was a general level of respect and tolerance. This was not a 
static world, for with each instance of art—that is, the expression of the 
conflict between clearing and concealing—the world changed. When critics 
dismissed Dead shows as throwbacks to the sixties, they did not really 
understand that this was a continuation and modification of that world. 
Hunter’s lyrics provided linguistic clues, and the way the band played 
exhibited that same attitude of “We can take a chance and live our lives with 
uncertainty.” 

But we were always aware of the earth. Some venues were more Deadhead 
friendly than others; weekends at Laguna Seca and Shoreline were much more 
hassle free than a three-show run almost anywhere in the Northeast. And 
some venues demanded that the band play differently—the Frost 
Amphitheater, an outdoor venue whose stage is surrounded by trees and grass, 
surely inspired the band in a way that the Oakland Coliseum, an indoor 
basketball arena, did not. So different possibilities of Grateful Dead concerts 
as works of art presented themselves according to the different venues. In 
Heidegger’s language, the possibilities of the Grateful Dead were determined 
and limited by the earth, in two senses. First, the actual material of the venue, 
which came from the earth and was used to build a small wooden and brick 
theater like the Warfield or an iron arena like the Oakland Coliseum, and 
second, the venue itself with its particular place like the Frost Amphitheater or 
Red Rocks. I suppose we could extend this conflict between earth and world 
to not only the songs but even the sounds of the instruments as well. For me, 
though, what is important in Heidegger’s analysis is the idea of a lighted Open 


where the conflict between revealing and concealing, or world and earth, 
manifests and allows beings in their Being to appear. I think we can get a clue 
to this process by considering what the band said they learned from Miles 
Davis. One principle was to play around a theme or melody, for example, so 
that what is not played becomes the site of the music; that is, what is not 
played is the opening or clearing which is concealed or limited by what is 
played, and then the jam that comes out of that opening is what is brought 
forth into unconcealment. 

There is more to art, though, than simply the creative process of 
unconcealment in the lighted clearing. The process of art also involves 
preservers; and since art as poetry in a wide sense is the founding of truth, 
creating and preserving art are kinds of knowing when what has been 
concealed and hidden becomes unconcealed and unhidden. Although we 
learned things at shows about music and interpersonal relationships, or how to 
walk in a crowd, or even what “It all rolls into one” means, that’s not why we 
kept going back. Each time the band engaged in the conflict and brought 
something new into the work, we stood before it, awestruck, and grasped it. 
And that something that emerged, perhaps a new intensity to a familiar jam, 
was a window into Being, the ground of the “isness” of everything. It was a 
nonthematic knowing, and we could not articulate exactly what happened, but 
we knew we had learned something. And each time we would go back to a 
show and experience the conflict between the earth and the world as the 
lighted Open, we would learn more about Being as the ground for both the 
lighted clearing and the beings themselves that emerged and were brought 
forth—and in that way, and with every show, we were indeed “Bound to 
cover just a little more ground.” 


Notes 


1. For Heidegger, a thematic orientation in thinking is one that operates within the framework of a 
subject-object metaphysical dualism. He argues in Being and Time that such an orientation is derivative 
of a more fundamental Being-in-the-world in which we already find ourselves both temporally and 
logically. So, when we think about our experience or reflect on a particular show, we have fallen into a 
thematizing mode. Nonetheless, Heidegger is urging that a phenomenological description of the more 
fundamental and unitary experience serves as the ground for our thematic experience. 

2. There are, of course, glaring exceptions to this. Nassau Coliseum was notorious for its lack of 
safety features for Deadheads. This still opened a world for the concertgoer, albeit different from the one 
I describe here. 
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Jerry Garcia and Leadership Styles in the 
Grateful Dead Phenomenon 


Barry Barnes 


Great leaders have fascinated humans since the dawn of history, and the 
topic of leadership has captured the imagination of scholars since the 
inception of the academy. For business theorists today, leaders and leadership 
in both public and private organizations are subjects of tremendous interest. 
Leadership education and training is in great demand, perhaps greater than 
ever before. In fact, Nova Southeastern University’s business school, where I 
teach, began offering a master of science in leadership only four years ago and 
now has an enrollment of two hundred students. The desire for leadership 
education and training is supported by a recent Businessweek cover story that 
found that in a survey of the fifty best companies for new college graduates, 
leadership skills were the “most desirable trait” to those employers, more so 
than communication skills or analytical skills (Gerdes). 


Leadership Research 


Over the past fifty years there has been a tremendous amount of research done 
on leadership in business organizations in order to better understand the 
characteristics of effective leaders and the process of leadership. As is the case 
in much of behavioral science, that research has produced no single definition 
of leadership, although most definitions found in the literature do have some 
common elements. For example, Bernard Bass suggests that leadership 
involves influence, occurs in a group setting, aims to achieve common goals, 
and must include followers. In addition to multiple definitions of leadership, 
there are numerous leadership models and theories all attempting to explain 
what it takes to be a more effective leader. Despite all the interest and 
research, some researchers have questioned the usefulness of leadership as a 
scientific construct (Alvesson and Sveningsson; Miner). 

In a 2007 article, Kenneth Mackenzie and I examined many of the 
leadership theories and models developed over the past forty years, including 
leadership traits (Stogdill); contingency theory (Fiedler, “A Contingency 
Model,” A Theory of Leadership Effectiveness); leader-member exchange 
theory (LMX), also known as vertical dyad linkage (Dansereau, Graen, and 
Haga); the path-goal theory of effective leadership (House; House and 


Mitchell); situational leadership (Hersey and Blanchard); substitutes for 
leadership (Kerr and Jermier); the team leadership model (Hill); and 
transformational leadership (Bass and Avolio). What was clear from that 
review was the lack of convergence toward a common definition of 
leadership, its characteristics, or its process. Nevertheless, there is an ongoing 
desire to understand leadership and find ways to make better leaders for our 
groups, organizations, and societies, since most of us intuitively recognize the 
importance of this role. Empirical research continues on many of the theories 
listed here as well as many others. 

This same research by Mackenzie and Barnes did note several implied 
themes about leadership, including that leadership is a good thing and more of 
it is better, leaders are rational actors (someone who has a purpose and 
chooses to act in accordance with its achievement), leaders do not seem to 
actually perform work, and leadership is a type that requires it to exist at all 
levels of the organization. 

One researcher who has attempted to synthesize the various definitions and 
models of leadership is Gary Yukl. He defines leadership as “the process of 
influencing others to understand and agree about what needs to be done and 
how to do it, and the process of facilitating individual and collective efforts to 
accomplish shared objectives” (8). He suggests that leadership is “a 
specialized role” and also “a social influence process.” He identifies a variety 
of ways leaders can influence groups and organizations: 


e Interpretation of external events by members 

e Choice of objectives and strategies to pursue 

e Motivation of members to achieve the objectives 

e Mutual trust and cooperation of members 

e Organization and coordination of work activities 

e Allocation of resources to activities and objectives 

e Development of member skills and confidence 

e Learning and sharing of new knowledge by members 
e Enlistment of support and cooperation from outsiders 
e Design of formal structure, programs, and system 

e Shared beliefs and values of members (9) 


With these ideas about leadership and influence in mind, let us consider how 
leaders influence individuals and groups. 

Leadership Style 
When leaders are studied to better understand what makes them able to 


effectively influence others, the term leadership style is frequently used. Paul 
Hersey, one of the creators of the immensely popular situational leadership 


model and training, defines leadership style as “the pattern of behavior of the 
leader as perceived by the person being influenced” (Hersey and Campbell). 
For effective leaders, their patterns of behavior affect those around them in 
ways that lead to the achievement of their common goals. Because achieving 
common goals is the purpose of most organizations—and certainly those in 
the business world—understanding and explaining the ability of those who 
can help others to reach their goals is why leader biographies are written and 
leadership research is ongoing. 

Thus, throughout history, great leaders have been studied in an attempt to 
discern those special traits, abilities, or the leadership style that enabled them 
to influence others. Leaders in politics, religion, the military, and business are 
frequently studied and written about. Yet many other figures are ignored, 
despite their demonstrated abilities to influence others to achieve common 
goals; thus the important lessons these neglected figures might offer are often 
lost. This chapter examines the leadership characteristics and behavior of one 
such figure, Jerry Garcia, founder and de facto leader of the Grateful Dead, as 
well as guitarist, songwriter, and artist. After surveying Garcia’s approach to 
leadership, this will be compared to some recent models and descriptions of 
leadership, noting that these are all interpretations based on observations 
without any empirical leadership assessment. 


Jerry Garcia and the Grateful Dead 


For thirty years Jerry Garcia influenced not only his bandmates but also tens 
of thousands of fans most often referred to as Deadheads. During that time, 
the Grateful Dead organization grew to employ seventy full-time employees 
and to gross tens of millions of dollars in annual revenue. The band also grew 
in popularity with their fans despite a roller-coaster reputation in the press. 

Throughout their career, the Grateful Dead grew in popularity until 1995, 
when they disbanded following Garcia’s death. They began playing in 1965 in 
a pizza parlor in Palo Alto, California, for fifty dollars a night, and by 1973 
they played to the largest crowd up to that point in U.S. history (estimated at 
600,000) at Watkins Glen, New York, larger than the crowd at Woodstock 
four years earlier. In 1991, total attendance at their concerts was 1.8 million, 
with a 99.4 percent occupancy rate. Demand for tickets was always strong, 
and sales reached $52.5 million in 1994, the band’s last full year of touring. 

From the very beginning of the band, however, Garcia expressed his 
discomfort with the idea that he was the leader. For example, in a 1972 
interview with Charles Reich, Garcia said, 


I’m one of those guys who’s a compulsive question answerer. But that doesn’t necessarily mean 
Tm right or anything. That’s just one of the things I can do. I’m just the guy who found myself in 
the place of doing the talking every time there was an interview with the Grateful Dead. (Garcia, 
Reich, and Wenner 70) 


In that same interview he went further, stating, “The way it works is it doesn’t 
depend on a leader, and I’m not the leader of the Grateful Dead or anything 
like that, there isn’t any fucking leader. I don’t think you need it anymore 
because everybody is the leader” (76). Asked in 1988 to what extent he was 
the leader of the Grateful Dead, Garcia replied, “Not to any great extent, but 
the guys in the band all trust me” (Sievert 88). Clearly, Garcia is either 
avoiding the title of leader or he is demonstrating his humility. 
As for his influence on the band, he recounted a telling anecdote: 


Here’s something that used to happen all the time. The band would check into a hotel. We'd get 
our room key and then we’d go to the elevator. Well, a lot of time we didn’t have a clue where 
the elevator was. So what used to happen was that everybody would follow me, thinking that I 
would know. I’d be walking around thinking why the fuck is everybody following me? So if 
nobody else does it, ’ll start something—it’s a knack. (Henke 36) 


Although Garcia resisted the label of leader, others around him believed 
differently. In the words of Sue Swanson, one of the earliest fans and a 
member of the Grateful Dead family, “It was always Jerry’s band” (quoted in 
Jackson, Garcia 111). Another insider, Emily Craig, had much the same view: 
“Jerry’s vote was greater than the sum of everybody else’s. If he wanted to do 
something, that’s what was happening” (quoted in Jackson, Garcia 274). 


Garcia’s Influence on Deadheads 


The audience for the Grateful Dead was a unique phenomenon in popular 
music, and much has been written about them (Adams and Sardiello; Barnes; 
Rifkin and Hill; Meriwether 2001, 2003, 2006, 2007). For Deadheads, there 
was a passion for the music that grew throughout the band’s thirty-year 
history. By the mid-1990s, the band’s fan database included as many as 
140,000 names. If leadership is influencing others to reach a common goal, 
then Garcia and the Dead were clearly leaders to their fans, who sought to 
share in the music. 

Part of the Deadheads’ strong connection to Garcia and the band was due to 
the understanding by all parties that the audience was part of the music and 
the band. As one critic put it, Garcia “always considered the audience an 
integral part of the band, recognizing that one could not exist without the 
other. This kind of loyalty and identification has created a sub-genre of 
Deadheads that literally follow the band around the country to all its shows” 
(Sievert 88). When Garcia died in 1995, singer Maria Muldaur, a former 
member of the Jerry Garcia Band, summed up Garcia’s influence on the 
Deadheads by saying, 


He had a flock. He didn’t choose it. He didn’t say “I want to be a big icon and guru” to what is 
now several generations. But I think it was because in his own unassuming way he made himself 
completely an instrument of higher good energy, which is the real reason people need music so 
much. They don’t get their money’s worth most of the time, but with Jerry Garcia, they sure did. 


(Quoted in Jackson, Garcia 456) 


Just as he resisted being labeled leader of the band, Garcia always expressed 
concern over his potential influence on Deadheads. In 1987 he remarked, 


T ve made a real effort, so far anyway, to tell people that I’m not leading anybody anywhere. I’m 
extremely paranoid. If you look at where we’re going, it has all the elements of the most extreme 
fascism. So that scares me a lot. I worry about it. That’s not what we’re about. It’s not what that 
power is about. It’s not about directing it somewhere. And it’s certainly not up to me to decide 
what it’s for or what it even is or even if it exists. But if people find something to believe in, in 
the midst of all that stuff, it’s OK with me. It’s just that I think there are better places to look for 
that, in other human beings. Would you like to have the responsibility of leading thousands of 
people off into some oblivion somewhere? If you thought that you were capable of it, you would 
automatically be the wrong person. So I’m disqualifying myself early. Whatever it is that the 
Grateful Dead does, it’s not me doing it. (Vaughn 84) 


His concern over misleading Deadheads continued throughout the years, and 
five years later in a 1992 interview he responded to a question about offering a 
political message to the crowd by explaining, 


The power is frightening. If I’m going to be onstage I’m not going to say anything to anybody or 
address the crowd, because it doesn’t matter what you say, sometimes just the sound of your 
voice might inadvertently set somebody off. The situation with psychedelics is so highly charged 
that you never know what’s leading it. I don’t mind doing it in the music, because that’s where I 
divest myself of ego. It’s egoless, something I trust. If the band has something to protect, it’s the 
integrity of the experience, which remains shapeless and formless. As long as it stays that way, 
everything’s ok. (Meier 57) 


Finally, in 1994, Garcia responded to a question about his influence on the 
audience, commenting, “I don’t feel like I’m guiding anybody. I feel like I’m 
stumbling along and a lot of people are watching me or stumbling along with 
me or allowing me to stumble for them” (Brown and Novick 34). Much like 
his lack of desire to be the leader of the band, Garcia was equally sensitive to 
his influence with Deadheads, and resistant to any assumption of power over 
them. 


Current Leadership Theories 


Clearly, many approaches to leadership have been examined to better 
understand and explain the leadership process. This article considers four 
approaches to leadership that typically fall outside the boundaries of academic 
leadership research, with one exception. These approaches share an intuitive 
appeal even though they may lack a clearly stated hypothesis or rigorous 
empirical examination. Interestingly, they all seem to do a commendable job 
of describing the leadership style of Jerry Garcia. 

The four leadership approaches considered here are described in Robert 
Greenleaf’s servant leadership, Stephen Covey’s  principle-centered 
leadership, Bass and Avolio’s transformational leadership model (the one 


exception mentioned above), and Joel Barker’s leadershift approach. 


Servant Leadership 


In 1977, Robert Greenleaf published Servant Leadership, in which he 
proposes that servant leaders emphasize collaboration, trust, empathy, and the 
ethical use of power. He contends that these leaders consciously decide to 
lead in order to better serve others, rather than to increase their own power. 
Servant leaders aim to enhance the growth of the individuals in the 
organization through teamwork and personal involvement. Greenleaf offers 
these ten characteristics of servant leaders: 


. Listening 

Empathy 

Healing 

Awareness 

. Persuasion 

. Conceptualization 

. Foresight 

. Stewardship 

. Commitment to the growth of others 
. Building community 
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To Deadheads, many if not all of Greenleaf’s servant leader characteristics 
obviously describe Garcia. Listening, empathy, awareness, foresight, and 
building community were parts of the symbiotic relationship between band 
and audience. In light of the earlier comments and quotes about Garcia’s 
leadership style, we can also see his stewardship, interest in building 
community, and concern for the ethical use of power. 

Other examples abound as well. For example, Garcia said in 1992, “Is it 
fair to charge people $25 a ticket to go into an enormous stadium and see 
people on the stage this big? (Jerry holds his thumb and forefinger a half of an 
inch apart.) I don’t think it is, unless you’re able to create a good enough 
sound and a large enough image to play to the worst seat in the house.” He 
went on to comment on the safety of Deadheads, saying, “A lot of people still 
come to our shows thinking it’s kind of a hole in reality where it’s okay to 
take drugs. But we can’t protect them. We have no control over the world at 
large. The police are going to do what they want. Some years the newspapers 
are full of Dead bashing; and yet there are also years when we gain something 
like respectability” (Meier 57). 


Principle-Centered Leadership 


Stephen Covey is well known for his 1989 book The 7 Habits of Highly 
Effective People. Often overlooked is his equally powerful book Principle- 
Centered Leadership, where he outlines several characteristics that lead to 
effective personal and interpersonal interactions, both of which must be based 
on trust that can then enable effective leadership. Covey’s eight principle- 
centered leadership characteristics are: 


. Continually learning 

. Service orientation 

. Radiating positive energy 

. Belief in other people 

. Leading a balanced life 

. Seeing life as an adventure 
. Seeking synergy 

. Exercising for self-renewal 
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Many of Covey’s characteristics describe Garcia’s abilities as a leader, as seen 
in the earlier comments and quotes. Continually learning, service orientation, 
radiating positive energy, and seeing life as an adventure were all integral to 
Garcia’s leadership efforts. In 1981 he said, “We knew the only kind of 
energy management that counted was the liberating kind—the kind that frees 
people, not constrains them. It’s always been a matter of personal honor not to 
manipulate the crowd” (quoted in Jackson, Garcia 140). 


Transformational Leadership 


Bass and Avolio developed their theory of transformational leadership to 
explain how some leaders are able to inspire followers to “produce far beyond 
what is expected of them” (233). They proposed that most of the earlier 
leadership theories had concentrated on the simple exchange of task or 
relationship behaviors for expected performance from followers. 
Transformational leaders are change agents who are willing to change their 
own behaviors when they are ineffective or counterproductive and move 
followers to create new methods for achieving individual, group, and 
organizational goals. Garcia and the Dead were all about transformation. In a 
1991 interview, Garcia said, 


When we get onstage . . . we want to be transformed from ordinary players to extraordinary ones, 
like forces of a larger consciousness. And the audience wants to be transformed from whatever 
ordinary reality they may be in to something a little wider, something that enlarges them. So 
maybe it’s that notion of transformation, a seat-of-the-pants shamanism that has something to do 
with why the Grateful Dead keep pulling them in. Maybe that’s what keeps the audience coming 
back and what keeps it fascinating for us too. (Henke 37) 


Leadershift 


Joel Barker is a futurist who popularized the term paradigm shift in the 
business world in the 1980s and was an early advocate for the importance of 
vision as a critical element of effective leadership. In the “Leaders Guide” 
accompanying his video Leadershift, Barker identifies four basic leadership 
concepts: (1) we’re all leaders, (2) a leader builds bridges, (3) a leader is 
someone you choose to follow to a place you wouldn’t go by yourself, and (4) 
the characteristics of a leader never change. 

Barker also provides five leadership lessons: (1) focus the majority of your 
efforts on the future, (2) understand the nature of fundamental change, (3) 
appreciate complex systems and how they work, (4) examine your leadership 
style to see how it affects productivity, (5) create shared vision to build 
bridges to the future. 

Again, many or even all of these concepts and lessons can easily be seen in 
Garcia’s leadership, both with the band and with Deadheads. The band’s 
shared vision and commitment to playing together allowed building bridges to 
the future for thirty years. Garcia articulated his vision of the future in the 
1967 CBS television program The Hippie Temptation, where he said, “We 
would all like to be able to live an uncluttered life; a simple life, a good life. 
And think about moving the whole human race ahead a step or a few steps. 
We want people to feel a little better. . . . The music that we make is an act of 
love, an act of joy” (quoted in Jackson, Garcia 120). Once Garcia was gone, 
the bridge to the future collapsed and the band dissolved, clearly showing the 
tremendous influence he had. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In his 1992 interview with Barbara Meier, Garcia commented about 
Deadheads and, perhaps, those of us who labor to understand the significance 
of his leadership, the meaning of the music and lyrics, or the nature and 
implications of the social phenomenon of the Deadhead subculture: 


Deadheads aren’t that easy to pin down. They range from professionals doing hard scholarship to 
total street weirdos. That keeps it interesting, because the feedback is amusing. At the same time I 
feel guilty, because I wonder “Isn’t there something real to think about out there? Aren’t there 
questions that people could be applying their valuable human energy to?” Getting involved with 
the Grateful Dead isn’t going anywhere except onward. (Meier 57) 


Garcia’s celebrated modesty can be clearly seen here, but a few years earlier, 
he conceded that the Dead might be a suitably interesting topic when longtime 
Dead journalist Blair Jackson asked him what he thought “of the idea of 
scholarship and arts & letters in rock and roll?” Garcia responded, “I think 
there’s a place for it. It’s one of those things where it’s hard for me to take my 
own work too seriously, because I know it’s just me [/aughs]; but on the other 


hand everything that I like, I like to know about” (“Garcia on ‘The Art of 
Rock’” 43). And as Meriwether has noted, one striking point of unity in the 
diverse scholarship on the band and phenomenon is the degree to which it 
documents the powerful influence of Jerry Garcia and the Grateful Dead in the 
authors’ lives, moving each of us in powerful, life-changing ways—much like 
the music that Garcia felt compelled to pursue throughout his life (“‘All 
Graceful Instruments’”’). 

This may be the most important legacy of Garcia’s leadership: that 
regardless of the leadership approach, he influenced his listeners in a profound 
and positive way, changing our lives forever. Garcia did what all true leaders 
did: He moved us. He moved us to travel thousands of miles. He moved us to 
transform ourselves and our lives. He moved us to serve others by serving his 
music. He moved us to shift the direction of our lives. He moved us to live 
more principled lives. Bob Dylan’s eloquent eulogy for his friend summarized 
what many Deadheads felt: 


To me he wasn’t only a musician and friend, he was more like a big brother who taught and 
showed me more than he’ll ever know. There are a lot of spaces between the Carter Family, 
Buddy Holly and, say, Ornette Coleman, a lot of universes, but he filled them all without being a 
member of any school. His playing was moody, awesome, hypnotic and subtle. There’s no way to 
convey the loss. It just digs down really deep. (Quoted in Jackson, Garcia 457) 


Garcia was not without flaws, but more importantly, he was a servant leader, a 
transformational leader, and a principle-centered leader. We have only begun 
to explore the implications and lessons his leadership has for business 
theorists, just as scholars in other disciplines have only begun to assess the 
importance of his music. The fascination of Garcia’s legacies in those arenas 
for scholars is a reflection of this protean, polysemic phenomenon known as 
the Grateful Dead experience. 
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Cold Roses 


A Skeleton Key to the Grateful Dead in the Music of Ryan 
Adams 


Matthew C. Armstrong 


Three years ago, on a spring night, I drove to Asheville, North Carolina, to 
see Ryan Adams and the Cardinals. Adams (never to be confused with Bryan 
Adams of “Summer of °69” fame) appeared onstage at Thomas Wolfe 
Auditorium with a bottle of wine, black frame glasses, a scraggly beard, and, 
in addition to the rest of his band, a guitarist named J. P. Bowersock. 
Bowersock was middle-aged with a peppery beard and a ponytail. He looked 
like a late-1970s Jerry Garcia, only he was dressed up in a collared shirt and a 
smoker jacket. 

There was something tight—neat—about Bowersock, something out of 
place. He looked polite. He looked old. As the band worked their way through 
the first set, I wanted him to take off that smoker and start really playing, but 
he never seemed to get comfortable, so I suppose I didn’t entirely blame 
Adams when he careened drunkenly into Bowersock’s timid guitar in the 
second set, sending the older man reeling toward the drums. 

There are two images that stand out from that night. One was Adams on his 
knees at the front of the stage, a mile away from the band, running the neck 
near the grasping hands of the front-row faces. The second was that collision 
with Bowersock and the way the older man put his hands up for a moment, 
like he was under arrest; the way he seemed so out of place in that smoker; 
and the way Adams, for a moment, seemed to be bullying the ersatz ghost of 
Jerry Garcia. 

I return to the image of Garcia for several reasons. Cold Roses, the album 
Adams was promoting that spring, is indebted to the sound of the Grateful 
Dead. The guitar work on Roses might sound derivative if it weren’t so self- 
conscious, particularly on songs such as “Magnolia Mountain” and 
“Rosebud.” A threnody for Garcia, the latter is a hymn to his guitar, 
nicknamed for its distinctive inlay and now housed in the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame in Cleveland. Thus the lines: “Wish there was a song to sing / To 
bring you back / But you can’t get here from nowhere I guess / Rosebud’s 
shipwrecked up on the Ohio / Behind a wall of glass.” 

These words express a longing for a sound that any Deadhead can relate to, 
a desire to hear that guitar, Rosebud, just one more time. The iconography of 


Cold Roses also plays on this desire with an illustration of a bear bending over 
to deliver a rose to a child on a mountain. But how to reconcile such a serious 
musical project with the image of Bowersock recoiling from its author? After 
the show that night, a friend summed it up succinctly: “He’s got the sound, 
but he doesn’t have the band, and it’s not the band’s fault. He’s just a drunk 
dick.” 

But this is rock and roll, a place where text and personality intersect on a 
live stage: a place where intellectual immaturity is a type of self-conscious 
currency, and a place where the critic’s subject means nothing if it means 
nothing to the fans. And the fans are all critics—critics who expect a 
modicum of maturity and insight, but who rarely forget that the real issue here 
is the experience of music, and that experience can be clouded by the kind of 
antics described above. This essay explores how the Grateful Dead set a 
standard of musical experience, and how Ryan Adams has recently sought out 
that standard, both as a poet and as the leader of a band. 

As I walked out of Thomas Wolfe Auditorium that night, I said to my 
friend, “If I were blind, Fd call it a great show.” 

“But you’re not,” he pointed out. So this is where we start: a portrait of the 
artist as a young man, the artist as a rock star—and the rock star as the one 
artist, above all others, who is constantly pressured to portray himself as a 
young man. 

Do you remember the first time you heard the Grateful Dead? I remember a 
conversation in a locker room, my freshman year in high school, when I 
overheard a boy describe their music: “It’s weird. It’s like a Chinese circus.” 
His description pricked my ear. It suggested something both festive and other, 
something happy and mysterious. A year later I was hooked. Which is to say, 
I discovered the Grateful Dead at around the same age that Ryan Adams did. 
This would have been the late eighties for Adams, the early nineties for me. 
Adams gives this description of his “first time”: 


I remember being in an abandoned house in the middle of a huge field listening to “Wharf Rat” 
with my friend Dean. It was a moment I'll never forget. I was thinking this music is bigger and 
more mysterious and grand than what I’m looking at. It reminded me of what Sonic Youth were 
up to: maximum freedom, but with a song underneath. (Scaggs) 


How to respond to such a sound? What does a young artist do when he 
encounters his ideal? How does he handle the “anxiety of influence”? All too 
often the answer is derivative poetry, another road novel, or a cover band. But 
for some artists, like Adams, the task seems to be addressing the mystery 
itself, not creating a compelling rendition of an already existing mysterious 
sound. So as a young musician, Ryan Adams kept his distance from the Dead. 
His early work is local, full of libido and ego, and with the exception of a 
brief stint as a punk sound, it’s almost purely acoustic. Generally, the songs 
are about a sad man in a sad relationship. The cover of Heartbreaker, his first 
major album after his break from Whiskeytown, says it all: a picture of Ryan 


Adams by himself. The melancholy artist with silver rings on his fingers and a 
cigarette in his mouth, eyes closed. 

Much of the music on Heartbreaker, like a lot of good music, is self- 
absorbed. Which is fine: there is nothing inherently wrong with art that 
derives from the self. To some extent, all art does, and as Bruce Springsteen 
and Billy Joel have both separately stated, 90 percent of all rock lyrics, their 
own included, have come from nothing more than a desire to get laid (Gross). 
Basically, this is what we hear on the radio: the constant call of loneliness and 
libido, the flesh and the ego—or in other words, desire. 

This is where the Grateful Dead stand as a clear exception, both as a 
concert experience and as a formal experience of song and lyric. To listen to 
the Grateful Dead is to transcend the pleas of “Give me your love, get real, or 
else forget about it.” There is no “I want to hold your hand.” The organizing 
desire is not to fall in love, but instead, something else, something other. Yet 
the music of the Grateful Dead is not a repudiation of love, by any means. 
Indeed, love is a paramount theme in the Dead’s songbook: in the words of 
Robert Hunter, “Without love in the dream it'll never come true.” But love is 
subservient to mystery—to the dream. 

Ever since Cold Roses, Adams’ approach to the craft of songwriting has 
begun to echo the Dead’s—that is, his music is beginning to appropriate the 
paradox of mystery, that quality of language, both musical and lyrical, which 
is both old and new, traditional and innovative. This is what we call the 
uncanny, the unheimlich, the sense of something being both home and away, 
both strange and familiar. This effect itself is rooted in tradition, and to some 
extent it often takes tradition as its subject matter. Another way of putting it 
would be that mysterious poetry is always in contact with the dead—and by 
using this phrase, “the dead,” I include the band, but also all the others who 
have come before and now are gone. This is the world of allusion. 

Victor Shklovsky writes that “poetry is a special way of thinking; it is, 
precisely, a way of thinking in images, a way which permits what is generally 
called “economy of mental effort.” Shklovsky goes on to argue that 


images change little; from century to century, from nation to nation, from poet to poet, they flow 
on without changing. Images belong to no one: they are “the Lord’s.” The more you understand 
an age, the more convinced you become that the images a given poet used and which you thought 
his own were taken almost unchanged from another poet. . . . Poets are much more concerned 
with arranging images than with creating them. Images are given to poets; the ability to remember 
them is far more important than the ability to create them. (7) 


Here is the paradox of the mysterious: In order to achieve the “economy of 
mental effort’”—in order to create the strange and the innovative—one must 
be in contact with the familiar, the traditional, “the Lord’s” images, such as 
the rose. According to Robert Hunter, “The rose is the most prominent image 
in the human brain, as to delicacy, beauty, short-livedness, thorniness. It’s a 
whole. There is no better allegory for, dare I say it, life, than roses” (Dodd). 
The rose, as all Deadheads know, is central to the symbology of the band, 


with the American Beauty cultivar on the album of the same name as the most 
recognizable occurrence. But the image, as Gabriele Tergit writes, is much 
older: 


The mysterious rose, sacred to Venus in earlier times, became the flower of the Virgin Mary, who 
herself became the Rosa mystica. . . . The rose was dedicated to the goddess of love, that is, to the 
eternal mystery of the continuity of life. As such it was the symbol of mystery and secrecy. 
“Mystery glows in the rose bed, the secret is hidden in the rose,” sang the Persian poet and 
perfumer, Farid ud-din Attar, in the twelfth century. A more prosaic explanation is that the folded 
structure of the rose, by its nature, conceals a secret inner core. . . . In Germany, we read in 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff [Ship of Fools], in the late fifteenth century: “What here we do 
say, shall under roses stay.” (Dodd) 


To many Deadheads this arcane trace of the rose will sound familiar, as it is 
gleaned, in part, from David Dodd’s meticulous annotations of the band’s 
lyrics; it suggests that just as the story of the rose doesn’t begin with the Dead, 
so it goes that it also will not end with the Dead. Adams’ work suggests that 
as well. Cold Roses is an album that seeks to correspond with the world of the 
Grateful Dead, and in doing so carries on what Adams sees as the Dead’s 
mission. When an interviewer remarked to Adams, “You're totally on this 
one-man crusade, and I appreciate this on many levels, to rescue the Grateful 
Dead. To prove they were punks.” Adams responded: “They were pirates!” 
(Petrusich). 

But whether they were punks or pirates, the interviewer was right: Adams 
is trying to rescue the Grateful Dead. As someone roughly his age, I too can 
understand and appreciate his crusade. I’ve seen the strange hatred the Dead 
have inspired, a resentment from a younger generation that stems in part from 
a feeling that our parents did not go far enough in practicing the life they 
preached. There is also, as Adams’ interviewer writes, “that earnestness. You 
know, I mean, think about how earnest you have to be to follow a band 
around, how honest you have to be about that love. It’s totally uncool” 
(Petrusich). If we undertake the subject of earnestness, and all its attendant 
baggage, we begin to see the bigger picture of the struggle Ryan Adams is 
undertaking. To write sincere poetry rooted in the symbols of the land, to be 
open and adamant about your traditions, to be wildly but effectively prolific— 
this is a tradition, a type of American artist we’ve seen before. This is the 
Romantic. This is Thomas Wolfe. This is Jack Kerouac. This is Walt 
Whitman. This is Allen Ginsberg. This is, as Phil Lesh says, very much in 
keeping with the spirit of Jerry Garcia: “I love playing with Ryan,” Lesh says, 
“because he takes me back to when the Grateful Dead were young, fearless, 
crazy and didn’t give a shit about what other people thought we should do.” 
He continues: 


If what you desire is the perfect rendition, there are many excellent bands that perform Grateful 
Dead songs—but I have never been about perfection and never will be. I do promise that I will 
always do my best to follow my weird. I hope you will join me, but I do understand if your path 
takes you elsewhere. I will also say, with no hesitation, that Jerry would have loved Ryan and his 
fearless interpretations of his songs. It’s funny, but I feel Jerry close to me whenever I am around 


Ryan. 


It would be presumptuous of me to claim I know exactly what Lesh is talking 
about when he describes Adams as “fearless,” but if we think for a moment 
about these other artists, perhaps we can better appreciate the sort of figure 
we’re dealing with. 

Ryan Adams’ critical reception—the constant calls for quality versus 
quantity, “consistency versus productivity’—echoes the first responses to 
Whitman (Lundy). Famously declared by its author to be “a barbaric yawp,” 
Leaves of Grass was seen by many early critics, like the Christian Register, to 
be “a mass of trash,’ just as Kerouac and Ginsberg were accused of 
intoxication and immaturity, “typing, not writing’ (Schmidgall). Latter-day 
American Romantics continue to encounter these biases toward their “free 
verse.” Jerry Garcia’s method of playing “in paragraphs,” not just sentences— 
a method gleaned from Coltrane and associated with the jazz-influenced prose 
of the Beats—has often been dismissed as “noodling,” the haphazard musical 
equivalent of some psychedelic experience. Very rarely have these artists 
been given credit for working in the strong American tradition that was their 
context. 

And so the story goes with Adams. His personality creates issues. His 
attempts at radio-resistant songs, such as the lengthy “Strawberry Wine,” are 
referred to derisively as derivative stabs at “Desolation Row,” or just “eight 
minute monster[s]” (Bradick). Producing three albums one year and eleven 
the next perhaps rightfully exposes an artist to questions about proportion— 
quality versus quantity—but with Adams these questions can inspire loathing. 
One reviewer called Adams’ work on Cold Roses an “imitation of himself,” a 
“mediocre facsimile,” his sound “wringed with the tie-dye strains of a restless 
electric guitar” (Lundy). 

Seeing that concert took away the illusion that the Ryan Adams experience 
might be something other than a solitary one, something beyond a sound 
produced in a studio and enjoyed while driving down the road, or filling out 
paperwork. But then, for some reason, I started listening to Cold Roses again. 
And again. Perhaps there is a species of hope that is unique to the Deadhead. 
It is something like the belief that music can be more than solitary reverie, 
that it can be something communal, something huge. Perhaps this hope is why 
a performer like Adams can be particularly disillusioning—because we want 
that beautiful sound to be both private and public. 

But Deadheads have to come to grips with the fact that the thirty-year tour 
ended, for the most part, more than ten years ago. Intense musical 
experiences, like most pleasures, are becoming more and more a random and 
private phenomenon. If you can find an artist who gives you joy while driving 
down the road or filling out paperwork, maybe it’s best just to allow that joy 
to exist and expect no more. 

So we listen to our music with our particular heritage, our private tastes, 
our private thoughts. I listen to Ryan Adams as someone who loves a 


particular strand of American voices: the sincerity of Whitman and Wolfe and 
Kerouac; the strange, uncanny lyrics of Eliot, Hunter, and Barlow; the 
multifarious voice of Bob Dylan. I listen to Adams and I hear an artist in 
colloquy with this heritage, and sometimes, in songs like “Rosebud,” the 
communication is almost desperately direct, as the song names its object—the 
guitar of Jerry Garcia. But even here, Adams does a remarkable job of 
defamiliarization, of making the familiar strange and beautiful. To Adams, 
Rosebud is not just a guitar. It is a ship, “shipwrecked up on the Ohio.” And 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame is replaced with a river, the Ohio, and the 
display case is “a wall of glass,” and the sound of Adams’ guitar, although 
eerily evocative of Garcia, is very much his own. 

This synthesis of the sincere and the strange, the Romantic and the modern, 
is the character of Cold Roses. In nearly every song, we’re home but not 
home, like a character from a Thomas Wolfe novel, like the stranger/seeker in 
so many songs from the Dead catalogue. The stranger is a constant character 
in the Adams narrative, whether in “If I Am a Stranger,” where we have a 
figure caught in the paradoxical situation of “There’s all this letting go / That 
don’t pass,” or in “When Will You Come Back Home,” where we hear the 
story of a boy who leaves North Carolina in his dreams every night, but can’t 
seem to confront in his waking life the idea of a homecoming: “If I could find 
my way back home / Where would I go / When everything about me I used to 
be / Shivers in the sheets and the blankets of snow / Lost out in the woods, 
were you looking for me.” And then the chorus, the voice in the woods calling 
out, over and over: “When, when will you come back home? When, when will 
you come back home?” This is the call from the living to the dead. This is the 
call of the lonesome traveler, Thomas Wolfe returning to Asheville, or to the 
fictive Altamont, only to find everything and everyone ghostly and changed. 
This is an echo of the weary character from the final Hunter/Garcia song, “So 
Many Roads,” lost and wanting only a road “to take me home.” 

In this last entry in the Grateful Dead’s songbook is a final evocation of the 
rose. “So Many Roads” tells of “ice blue roses” in the “land of the midnight 
sun,’ which many interpret as Alaska—the last vestige of the American 
frontier, the last living remnant of American wilderness. The fact that Adams 
chooses this image to organize his album suggests an awareness of where the 
American Romantic spirit now wanders. You’re either out in the cold, looking 
for the last of what’s new, or you’ve returned inside to the world of 
relationships and solipsism, what Ken Kesey called “the Great American 
Hollow,” that personal space Americans used to fill up with a religious 
fervency equal to the terror of the wilderness that existed outside their back 
door—space that must now be filled with something else, something equal to 
the terror inside (Faggen). This is a personal terror that, despite what we see 
on the news about “terrorism,” is not to be located on the news, or in the 
biblical deserts of the Middle East. It is somewhere else. Someplace other. 
Someplace deeply personal. Someplace nearly inaccessible. 


This is the space Ryan Adams navigates. It is the hollow of a southern 
hometown that “isn’t there anymore. It’s modified, and they’ve built Wal- 
Marts on top of cemeteries, and the music venues that used to be privately 
owned are operated by Clear Channel now.” Adams continues, “I don’t have 
this huge thing against Clear Channel, but sometimes we wanna play until 1 
a.m. and you can’t do that anymore. I used to stay out at rock shows until 2 or 
3 in the morning. And I miss old signs, and the classic look, and it seems like 
there are billboards where drive-ins used to be. Every time I go down there 
[the South] I get sad” (Petrusich). 

So, without beauty in the land, without a home worth the word, where do 
you go? In the song “Blossom,” Adams attempts to answer this question, and 
although the creation and experience of music itself is a fairly good solution, 
Adams’ lyrics confront the issue with his characteristic directness/evasion: 


Without any place to go to 

How will your soul return to 
Without anyone to keep you 
Where will you go 

And in the shadows of the past 
Where you’re spinning so fast 
It’s hard to see it coming 

And it never lasts 

And with nothing to judge your life by 
How will you know 

Blossom for me rose 

You’re the picture of my love 
Blossom for me rose 

Stretch out underneath the stars 
And when tomorrow comes 

I will hold you up 

Little blossom, shining in the sun 


For Adams, the rose still exists, but not in a physical place. It is a thing that is 
called forth in a song. In “The Great American Hollow,” Kesey argues that 
this space, poetry, has been the given refuge—the home, if you will—for the 
souls of wanderers in other civilized countries. But when the wilderness dies 
in the country that isn’t yet civilized, where do you go? According to Kesey, 
this is the American dilemma, “the new wilderness” you either walk into or 
you don’t: 


It’s the same old wilderness, just no longer up on that hill or around that bend, or in that gully. 
It’s because there are no more hills and gullies that the hollow is there, and you’ve got to explore 
the hollow with faith. If you don’t have faith that there is something down there, pretty soon 
when you’re in the hollow, you begin to get scared and start shaking. That’s when you stop taking 
acid and start taking coke and drinking booze and start trying to fill the hollow with depressants 
and Valium. Real warriors like William Burroughs or Leonard Cohen or Wallace Stevens 
examine the hollow as well as anybody; they get in there, look far into the dark, and yet come out 
with Poetry. (Faggen 24) 


Every once in a while, when I’m driving down the road, or filling out 
paperwork, or trying to write a poem of my own, I find myself weak. Wallace 


Stevens, Leonard Cohen, Robert Hunter, John Barlow, Ken Kesey, Walt 
Whitman, T. S. Eliot, Bob Dylan—all of these poets, and others, sometimes 
help me out of the hole, out of the woods. So, from time to time, does the 
music of Ryan Adams. 

In July of 2006 I drove five hours down to Atlanta to see Adams at the old 
Tabernacle Theater. I wasn’t overly excited about the show, remembering 
how disappointed I’d been two years earlier in Asheville. But a lot had 
happened to Adams since 2004. In April 2005, he made a surprise appearance 
at the Jammies and tore down the house in a brief set with Phil Lesh. 
Afterward, Adams said, “[Lesh] just called one day and was like ‘Your record 
means a lot to me.’ And the next call I got was that we should play together” 
(Petrusich). So Adams toured with Phil and Friends, and there were rumors 
that he and Phil were spending time in the studio together, that a mentorship 
of sorts was developing. It was, in part, due to these rumors that I was curious 
about the performance in Atlanta. I wondered if Adams had learned anything 
from Lesh. 

The first thing I noticed, other than the gorgeous filigree and the wild colors 
of the Tabernacle Theater, was that Adams’ band had changed. Bowersock 
had been replaced by a thin man named Neil Casals. The set began with 
Adams’ most famous song, “To Be Young (Is to Be Sad, Is to Be High),” 
followed up by “Winding Wheel,” both versions short and tight. As the set 
progressed, the music loosened up, and at one point a giant rose appeared 
behind the band. Toward the end of the first set, Adams played his first 
Grateful Dead number of the evening, a version of “Bird Song” that had the 
metallic sound of the early seventies, but with an expansive dissonant 
breakdown that was entirely his own, the rose strobing behind him, a few 
members of the mixed audience shouting out howls of approval. By the time 
he reached the second set, I saw middle-aged men dancing with girls half their 
age. I saw figures spinning on the floor below me. I saw everyone around me 
on their feet. Adams was blending the Dead’s material into his own in a way 
that highlighted his strengths. Moreover, the songs seemed a logical tangent 
from the minds of his own characters. Playing the Dead expressed his 
trademark nostalgia, but by playing the songs with muscle and originality, 
Adams distilled the music into its timeless poetry, avoiding the pitfall of 
nostalgia, the sense of being trapped. 

He delivered strong versions of “Franklin’s Tower” and “Stella Blue,” and 
late in the second set, deep in a reading of “He’s Gone,” I noticed what I’d 
been hoping to see: I saw Adams and Casals turn toward each other, perhaps 
five feet between them, and stare each other in the eye as they exchanged 
solos. I noticed the drummer blink the sweat out of his eyes and smile. I 
noticed people all around me smiling as the show went deliberately on past 
the midnight hour, encore after encore, roses dancing on the Georgian ceiling, 
the music moving seamlessly between the present and the past. We were all 
playing in the band, once again. 
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Tapes and Memories 


A Letter from a Latter-Day Fan 


Jacob A. Cohen 


I just downloaded the only Dead show I ever went to. This is the first time, 
thirteen years later, that ’ ve heard this music again. I don’t know why, but 
something about it is just so incredibly meaningful for me—and it brings up 
so much sentiment for a band that, on a daily basis, does not always elicit that 
degree of emotion from me. 

It’s weird, because I don’t remember so many actual details from the show 
itself, so it’s not like in listening to it I’m resurrecting some long-dead 
memories. Hearing the first few notes of “Hell in a Bucket” now doesn’t 
suddenly make me recall hearing those first few notes that night. But still, it 
arouses something, even if that’s just realizing how personal a connection I 
have to this band I only saw once. 

Maybe the salience of this moment, of listening to something from my past 
like this, is completing the process I started thirteen years ago when I saw this 
show—a show that, while it always meant so much to me because it was the 
only Dead show I ever saw, still never reached its true level of significance for 
me until right now. Listening to it has made it important again, has made the 
Dead as important as they have always been in my life, even when other 
bands, like Phish, have now taken the majority of my listening time. 

Jerry sings “nothing’s gonna bring him back” over and over again during a 
vocal jam at the end of “He’s Gone.” But he’s wrong. Hearing 29 September 
1994 again, a show that some dismiss as just another example of how the 
band was barely a sliver of its former glory by then, a show that most people 
would just write off as any other ’94 show, has brought him—them—back, 
and in a profound and deeply meaningful way. The music never stops. 


Tl settle for Garcia & the Boys 
on a cloud-shrouded afternoon 
at the Ventura County Fairgrounds, 
a paper cup of coffee with Bailey’s 
in my hand, 

the wind twirling out 
squawking gulls from 

the grandstand roof, 

the band sauntering out 

for the first set-— 

silent— 

and the swirling fog making 
everything 

at once 

almost alike, 

the crowd, the band & the security 
at peace with 

each other 

before the heroic wailings 

and I am under the grandstand 
feeling in my pocket for 

the eyedropper 

of instant enlightenment 

but 

settling 

for 

coffee with Bailey’ s— 

then the music fires up 

taking us all 

away— 

it is funky and graceful 

and glad 

like the opening 

of flowers. 
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One Last Wish 


Jon Ney 
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